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I FIS mOFNl^SS^ 

THE MAIURAJA GAEKWAR. 

it please Your Highness, 

T have the hononr to suhmii the aerompanying Admims- 
^ tratlon JtepoH of Baroda State for the years 1902-03 and 
1903-01. The offic/ial year of Baroda begins on the 1st 
AugiL^rt,; and the period covered by this Report, therefore, 
is from August 1002 to July 1904, 

2, It has (wen considered desirable to continue the nar^ 
rative of some important matters to the close of 1904, 
When this has been don.e, the account of the last fire 
inonii^i — Aiup^t to December 1901 — ho,s been, printed in 
smcdl type. This arrangement, while it brings the nar- 
rative of important transactions up to date, seiwes also to 
indieaf^^ at a glance the portions of the Report which relate 
to events sulisetjuc'u.t to the e.rpiry of the last ojjieial year, 

3, It has been cu,stomary, hitherto, to bring out two 
Adinniistration Reports for each year; one was the 
Suonmary Report, and the other ivas the Full Report 
which appeared later. Neither of ihesf; .pOie fulfilled the 
object in view ; the Summary Report was too skdehy to 
be interesting, and the Ftdl Report was too voluminous to 
Jw readable. The jm sent Ri port is designed to tale the 
place of the double issue of preceding years. It seels to 
present, in a ’eoueise form, all fgures and tabular state- 
ments which are essential or useful, and to^ narrate cdl facts 
uihieh are important or iniercAnaj, It s< Vl.s’ to tell, tvhhin 
the limits of a handy volume, all that needs telling. 

Your Highness’s faithf ul Servant, 
R. C. DUTT. 


Baboda, \ 
t^ebrnary 1905. | 
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I.— POLITICAL. 

(a) — The State and its Rulek. 

Tho State of Barocla is divided into for.r distinct blocks 
quite a'pjii't from each other. Tbe soutli(‘rn district of 
Naosai’ lies near tho month of tho Tapti river, and is 
interlaced with British territory. To north of tlio 
Narbada river is tho central district of Baroda, in which 
the capital city is situated. Furtlier up, and to tho north 
of Ahinodahad, lies tho rieli district of Kadi with its busy 
towns and many industries. And far to the w^est, in tlio 
peninsula of Katliiaw’ar, lie tracts of land, isolated and 
separated from o^cTi other, \vhi(di comprise tlio disirict of 
Am roll. The area of the KStato in round nuinhors is 
eight tlfoLisand sq*uare mih?s, anil the population is two 
millions. 'J’lio State of Baroda, therefore, in respect of 
its population is a little bigger than Wales, and a little 
smaller than Switzerland. 

The area and ])opulation of tho four districts vary 
considerably, and are shown in the following table' : — 


• 

Dif^tnct. 

Arei in 

Sfiu.ire iiiilfK 

Populution. 

No. vf 
towns. 

X<..of 

1 vijlages. 

Baroda ... 

1,887 

0,44,071 

• 14 

924 

Kadi ... ... 

3,015 , 

.9 :U,744 

16 

1,187 

Navsa^i 

1,952 

.^00,4 41 

5 

979 

AmroTi ... 

1 ,245 

1,73,436 

G 

310 

Total ... 

8,099 

19,52,692 

41 

3,400 
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Baroth, with its capital town, is the most thicHvly popn- ^ 
latod district, having an avorago poj)ulatioii of 3d6 ^or 
square mile. And tlio seaitorcd district of Amreli is tlie 
most tldidy poj)iiIated, having scarcely 140 people to the 
square mile. • , • 

Over llireo-fourths of the entire population, or 
15,4(),ld>2, are Hindus. The Musalmans nuinher 
J, Go, 01 4 or a little over one-tenth of the Hindus. 
Tribes or castes, low in civilisation, and returned as 
Animistic,” number 1,7G,250. The Jains are 4^,200 
in number, forming less than ono-tliirtioth of the Hindu 
population. There arc also 8,400 Barseoa or Zcroas- 
trians, and 7,601 Christians. 

In his v(‘ry interesring cliaptcr on oecu])aiions, tlio 
Superintoudent of ihe Census of 1001 classes the 


population of Baroda thus : — 


Governmont Service 

4*1 per cent. 

Pasture and Agriculture 

51-; 4 

Personal Services 

4-98 „ 

Suppliers of Materials... 

14-2 

Commerce and Storage... 

:i-6 

professions 

2-8(’, 

Unskilled Non-agricullural Labour 

13-34 „ 

Jiidepeudent of Occupation ... 

2-87 „ 


Among the ])eoido engaged in professions, those 
dealing with • textile- fabrics are 68,213, workers in 
metals 25,020, workers in earthenwaro anu stoneware 
26,284, and workers in wood, cane, &c., 10,364. Com- 
merce of various kinds, not including storage, support 
61,080 persons. 

The State of Ihiroda has a very interesting his- 
tory which stretches back through twelve centuries. 
"When the famous Chinose traveller IJouen Tsang visited 
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India initlie soventli ceiitury after Christ, he found the 
\jho1e of (Tujrat a very flourishing country, ruled by the 
Valuhhis, who had their capital at Vahibhijuira. In the 
following century, tlie power of the Valabhis was broken 
Hijy the Glialiikya Rajputs, who conquered the kingdom 
and established their cajutal at Anhalvvara-Patian, 
situated within the present liinils of the Raroda State. 
When Slahinud of Ghazni invaded Gujriit and attacked 
the I'ainous temple of Soinnuth, the Prince of Anhalwara- 
Pattan niarcliod against him with a largo army, and 
fought a decisivo battle lor his country and his religion. 
The Prince was defeated, but collected a fresh army to 
moot his foe agai^^ ; and llahmiid avoided a sotrond en- 
counter by reliring across the deserts of fc^indh. A 
sncoeuling Pr«ic(i, Kutnar Pala, favoured the Jain 
religion, and the Jains of Jkiroda assign many of their 
religious edifices and other public works and gilts to his 
reign. Altogether th(^ Rajputs ruled for ov(U' five 
centuries, from tlie eighth to th(^ close of the ilWrteenth, 
and some of the mins of their temples, fortifications and 
o<lific(KS are still visible at Pat.tan. Alla-iid-din Kliilji 
coiuf.iered the country fnaii tlie Hindus, and the story 
of the ])eautiful Princesses Kamala Devi and Devala 
Devi, who bccaUiO tluj wives of Alla-iid'din and his son, 
is one of the romances of Indian liisWjry. For some 
centuries Pattan continued to be the capital of Gujrat 
under the JMahomedan rulers ; ‘>ut tho seat of Govern- 
moat was* eventually removed to Ahmodabad. Gnjrat 
threw off the yoke of Delhi and became an indi'pondent 
Maliomedan kingdom in tlui fourteenth century, but was 
once more brought under Northern India by Akbar the 
G’’oat in tho sixteenth century. Auraugzeb's mad bigotry 
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wrecked the Mogul empire which Akbar had •built up, 
and in the eighteenth century the Mahrattas spread over 
Gujrat as over other parts of India. Pilajf Bao Gaekwlr 
and his comrades in arms firmly established themselves 
in Barjxla in 1723 ; and the present ruling family has < 
therefore a dynastic record of nearly two centuries. 

Events which took place during the rule of Ma&araja 
Malhar Rao led to his deposition in 1875, and the 
present Maharaja, then a young boy, was chosen for the 
throne of Baroda. On attainment of his majority 
His Highness assumed the reins of Government in 1881, 
and has, since then, personally directed, regulated, and 
supervised the administration in all departments. His 
Government' is modelled after the system followed in 
British India ; but modifications, required by the pecu- 
liar conditions of this State, are introduced iSoth in 
legislation and in administration. The heads of the 
different departments deal with all matters relating 
to their respective work, and take the orders of His High- 
ness on all important questions. jSimilarly, officers 
entrusted with the duty of drafting laws receive 
their instructions from the Maharaja, publish the first 
drafts in the Ajna Patrika to invite public criticism, 
revise the drafts in acoonlance with such criticism, and 
finally receive the sanction of His Highness to the 
revised draft b^ore it is passed into law. ^ 

Reforms and changes in laws and administration, 
suggested by the ofiicers of the (State, receive^the Maha- 
raja’s careful consideration ; but in the majority of 
oases they are initiated by himself. A system of per- 
sonal government, carried on during more than 20 years, 
has made him familiar with every detail of administra- 
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tioD ; ai?d his frequent visits to the interior of the State 
^able him to keep himself in close touoh with District 
and Taluka Officers, and with the actual working of 
laws and administration. The needs of the State in 
•regard to railways and irrigation, schools and hospitals, 
municipalities and local institutions, manufacture and 
agriculture, are thus made known to him. He also 
keeps himself well informed with what passes outside his 
own territory — both in British India and in Europe, — 
and is quick in adopting new ideas and introducing 
new reforms among his own people. Some of these 
changes have proved beneficial to his State, while some 
have not yet beei^ attended with success. The following 
pages will be fdund to be an impartial record of our 
failure^ as well as of our aucoesses. 

The Diwan is the principal Ofldoer of the State under 
the Maharaja. Early in 1904, owing to the retirement 
of Diwan Bahadur Dhamnaskar through ill-health, Mr. 
Kersaspji Rustamji Dadachanji, M.A. and LL.B. of the 
Bombay University, was appointed Diwan of Baroda. 
Mr. Kersaspji has served this State during thirty years 
in various capacities, — as District Officer, as Settlement 
Commissioner, as Revenue Commissioner, and as Chief 
Justice, and thus brings a ripe experience and a mature 
judgment to the performance of his high duties. As 
Chief OflSSer of the State, he is primarily responsible to 
tlie Maharaja for good administration. 

I^e woi^ of the Diwan is vast and varied, and since 
years past a Naeb Diwan has helped thim in his 
duties. Mr. Yasudeo Gopal Bhandarkar, B.A. and 
LL.B. of’^the Bombay University, was Naeb Diwan in 
1901 under Mr. Dhamnaskar, and continued in that 
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office under Mr. Kersaapji. He^ is a youngeiv brotner 
of the Hon’ble Dr. Bhandarkar, Member of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Legislative Council, and vrhs a Pleader 
the Bombay High Court, and a Professor of Law at 
Bombay, before he joined service at Baroda. Towards 
the close of the period under review he was entrusted 
with the special work of codifying the Hindu La^^ and 
with other legal duties, for which his high legal attain- 
ments, his natural caution, and his mature judgment, 
eminently befit him. 

Some account of the other high Officers of State, 
presiding over different departments, will be found 
in the subsequent sections of this Report. Circulars 
and orders issued by these Heads of ^IJepartments, as 
well as drafts of law and all State notifications are 
published in an Official Gazette callecf Ajna JRatrikay 
which is issued from the Government Press. AH 
Reports, Acts, and State publications are issued from this 
Press. 

Some \3hanges in administration, introduced since the close 
of 1903-04, require a brief mention here. As Mr. Bhandarkar 
was employed almost exclusively on legal duties, and was 
eventually appointed Legal Remembrancer to the Stattf, the 
necessity of appointing another Officer to share the Diwan^s 
duties became felt. Accordingly in the fiist month of the 
current year, h. August 1904, His Highness the Maha- 
raja invited Mr. B. 0. Dutt, C.I.E., to aooept office in the 
State. Mr. Dutt had been called to the Bar, and had 
also entered the Indian Civil Service, in 1871, and, afte^ his 
retirement from that service in 1897, had continued his 
enquiries into Indian Administration and also his studies in 
Indian History and Literature. The Maharaja placed Mr. 
Dutt, under the title of Ajmatya, in special and independent 
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charge of\ the fievenue, i^Dacce, and Land Settlement de- 
partments, and desired him to pay his special attention to the 
iHcal p<}|icy, and the agricnltural, industrial and commer- 
cial advancement of the State. As the monsoon failed, and 
the proy)ects of the year darkened, it became necessary to 
•organise famine relief operations towards the close of 1904 ; 
and Mr. Dutt was placed in charge of those operations in 
addition to his other duties. 

A younger member of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. C. N, 
Seddon, returned from furlough in November 1904, and 
joined the State as Survey and Settlement Commissioner. Mr. 
Seddon belongs to the Bombay Civil Service, and was Assis- 
tant Resident of Baroda before he went on furlough ; and his 
services have now been lent to His Highness the Gaekwar for 
the Settlement %ome Talnkas in the State. His knowledge 
of the State, its people, and its language, combined with his 
experience in adrBinistrativ^ work, eminently befits him for 
the duties now entrusted to him. The nature of these duties, 
too, keeps him generally in the villages in the interior, 
and the information ho is thus able to gather from personal 
observation, regarding the condition of the p^ple and 
their systems of cultivation and irrigation, is greatly valued ^ 
by the Maharaja, and is highly useful to general adminis- 
tration. 

An important change in the method of administration has 
also been inaugurated. His Highness the Maharaja has form- 
ed an Executive Councily consisting of the principal Officers 
of the State ; and many important questions were referred 
to this Council for discussion and opinion during the closing 
moiiths o4 1904. It is believed that this system, when fully 
organised, will not only relieve the Maharaja himself from 
much of the details of his work, but is likely to secure a 
oontinuity of policy, and a stalnlity in administration, for all 
time to come. 
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(6)— Thh Palace. 

His Highness the Maharaja is blessed with four sons and 
one daughter. His hrst wife gave birth to Shrima^ 
Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh Bao in 1883, and died shortly after. 
His Highness then wedded the present Maharani, and she 
has presented him with three sons and a daughter. 

The Household or Khangi Department, as it is (^dled, 
concerns itself not only with the personal expenses of 
the Maharaja’s family, but also with many public institu- 
tions more or less connected with the palace, as is shown 
below. Mr. W. Harding was appointed Khangi 
Karbari, or 0£Scer in charge of the Household, 
in December 1 903, and continues in that post to the 
present date. > 

The expenditure of the department during the two 
years under report is shown in 4he follo^ng table*: — 


Items. 

1902-1903. 

1903-1904. 

• 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Household 


6,74,635 

11,13,698 

Karkhanas ... 

••• 

4,32,861 

4,96,778 

Devasthans 

••m #•« 

35,471 

18,597 

Gardens 

••• ••• 

1,47,897 

l,39,ft)4 

Donations ... 


1,36,023 

1,09,273 

Miscellaneous 



3,22,718 

1,14,161 


Total ... 
e 

17,49,325 

19,91,611 


The increase in the first item in 1903-04 is mainly 
due to the marriage of Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh B%o, wHoh 
took place in February 1904, and cost over 4| lacs. 

Among the many Karkhanas, included in the second 
itran of the above list, the most interesting is the Jewel- 
lery Earkhana where all the State jewellery of the 
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Ruling Family is kept. • A Committee consisting of 
^hereditary Asamdars and others is in charge of the 
working t)f this department. Visitors to Baroda, who 
wish to see the State jewellery, obtain a pass without 
fl^fficulty’or delay ; and some of the jewels have been 
greatly admired by ladies from all parts of the world 
who ha^l^e visited the State. Other Karkhanas, which are 
not unfrequently visited, are the Buggy-khana or stables, 
and the Pilkhana or elephant house. Elephants are 
greatly in requisition for processions on festive days and 
also for sports. Plans have been prepared for the con- 
struction of a new Buggy-khana, as the present site and 
building are considered unsuitable. 

A reduction is shown in the expenditure incurred on 
the third item, as many of the Devasthans, or temples 
and religious institutions, ifave been transferred from the 
Household tq the Settlement Department. 

A small. ;^eGrease in expenditure was also effected in 
the fourth' item, vk.y the State Gardens. These include 
the gardJ&ns of the Lakshmi Vilas Palace and Makar- 
ura X'alace, as well as the public park and gardens in 
the ,<0wn. This park is a great boon to the people, and 
is^rgely frequented on Tuesdays when His Highness’s 
^Kand plays there. A museum inside the park, and 
' some wild animals and birds which are kept there, are 
also a greaj^ attraction for the people. ^ 

The last two items showed a considerable decrease in 
the jfear J903-04 as compared with the previous year. 
The* reduction in Miscellaneous expenditure is mainly 
owing to the faot that the expenses of attending t£e 
Delhi Darbar fell within the preceding year 1902-08. 
The expenses came to 2^ lacs. 
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Among the eminent persQpages who visited Baroda 
within the two years under review may be mentioned^ 
the Maharaja of Dhar, the Maharaja df Kapuiihala^ ^ho 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, the Thakore Saheb of Baria, 
the Ranee of Akkalkote and a Royal Duke from Rusaiot. 
^nd* among the plaoes visited by His Highness t&o 
Maharaja Gaekwar outside his own territorj^ were 
Dewas, Mhow, Dhar, Naini Tal, LanoH, Conoor, Ootaoa- 
mund, Kashmir and Mahableshwar. 

Honours were bestowed by His Highness on some 
of his relations and the late Fhadnis on auspicious 
occasions. The title of Himmat Bahadur was bestowed on 
the Maharaja’s brother, Sbrimant Anand Rao Gaekwar; 
and the gift of an elephant and umbrella was made to his 
other brother, Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, who is a 
District Officer in the State.# • • 

(c) — T hb Army. 

The strength of the Regular Force at the close of the 
year 1^03-04, as compared with the fixed strength, was 
as follows : — 


Deacrlptloa of Force. 

Fixed Strengtli. 

Actual Strength. 


Bflec- 

tlve. 

Non- 

effec- 

tive. 

Total. 

Effec- 

tive. 

r' 

Non- 

effec- 

tive. 

Total. 

Abtillert. 4 

Light Field Battery.. 

94 

66 

160 

67 

B 

116 

Cavalry. 

The Moil Ehaa Paga .. 

455 

24 

479 

847 

• 

17 

r 

• 864 

TheOhotl Khas Faga .. 

The F&teh Singh Rao Regi- 
ment 

1 406 

24 

479 

861 

24 

876 

1 

1 466 

I 24 

* 479 

498 

28 

461 

The Guards 

1 136 

f. 

146 

134 

10 

114 

Total .. 

:"^500 1 

1 1 

1 i 

li682 

1,260” 

74 

1,884 
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Desorlpnon. 


Flild itrength. 


Actual stiength. 



1 


• 


Effec- 

tive, 

Non- 

efleo- 

tive. 

TotaL 

Effec- 

tive. 

Non- 

eflec- 

tlve. 

Total. 

• INPANTBY. 



■ 





]8t Beglment .. 

. 

698 



778 

89 

• 813 

2nd Begii^nt 


698 



768 

89 

807 

8rd Beglment .. 


698 



Tea 

41 

749 

4 th Beglment «. 


514 



Amalga 

mated with the 






Diree 

Beglme nts. 

Okha Battalion 


461 



4C1 

14 

475 

Total 


3,069 

148 

1 8,217 

2,710 

133 

2,843 

The Baod 


111 

6 

117 

107 ' 

■ 

US 

General and Staff Offlcera 


6 

2 

8 

4 


4 

Gband Total 

• 


4,780 

304 

6,084 

4,148 1 

261 

4,409 


The (jost of maintaining the above force during the 
two years under review is shown in the following table: — 


Tear. 

3 

5 

Cavalry, 

Infantry, 

Band. 

Gkneral and Staff 
Officers. 

Medical Bstablish- 
ment 

Veterinary Estah- 
lishmeit. 

1808>^3 

• 

Ba. 

44,017 

Bs. 

5/)8,S84 

Bs. 

3,93,013 

Rs. 

26,101 

Bs. 

29,280 

Bb. 

10,678 

Distributed among 

1 foregoing heads. 

1903-04 

86,028 

646,040 

mm 



KEfia; 

4,338 


In rounc^ numbers the Regular Force 8osts this State 
ten lacs of rupees a year. The average annual cost per 
effecij^ve man in the Artillery was Rs. 538, in the 
Oavtflry Rs. 409, and in the Infantry Rs. 141 during 
1903-04. Or taking the whole force together, the 
average cost per effeo^We man was Rs. 242, or about 
Rs. 20 a month. 
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The total Irregular Force dhring both the 'years was 


as follows: — 


Bofse. 


Shilledari. i 

Sibandi. 

Paganihaja. 

Ehalsa. 

Total. • 

• 

908 

333 

182 

677 

[ e 2.000 


Foot. 


Sibandi. 

Ebalsa. 

Total. 

1,139 

667 

I 1,806 


And the expenditure incurred on •account of the 
Irregular Force is shown below 


Tear. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

Other Establishment. 

Total. 


Bs, 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1902-d3 

6,86,032 

89,108 

1,44,089 

9,19,229 

1903-04 

6,63,052 

50,978 

58,449 

7,62,479 


It will thus be seen that the Irregular Force cost 
nearly as much as the Begular Force jn 1902-03. But 
the cost was gr^tly reduced in 1903-04. The reduction 
under head Horse was effected largely bj the reduc- 
tion of allowances in the case of Sardars and Shilledars 
who died without leaving any heirs. « 

The average cost of the Irregular Force per effective 
Horse was Bs, 326 and per effeotive Foot was Bs. 28 
during 1903*04. The average cost per effective man 
was Rs. 200 the year^ or about Bs. 16 the month. 
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Taking Aie Begnlar and«the Irregular ‘ Force together 
the total cost is shown below : — 


year. 

• 

Regular. 

Irregular. 

Pension and 
Gratuity. i 

Total. 

• 

• 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bsi ' 

1902-03« 

10,11,473 

9,19,229 

60,995 

19,91,697 

1903-04 

10,05,108 

7,tr2,479 

6t,610 

18,29,197 


An expenditure of Bs. 8,54,710 on account of the 
annual Contingent Commutation money paid to the 
British Government is also debited to the Military 
Department. The Grand Total of expenditure in the 
Military Department in the year 1903-04 was, therefore, 
Bs. 21,83,907, which comes to about one-seventh of the 
annual rSvenues of^the Stat#. 

At the close of the period under review General 
Nissen was acting as Senapati or the Commander-in- 
' Chief of the Army. He joined the Baroda Army as 
Lieutenant in 1865, and became a Captain in 1867 and 
a Colonel in 1887. Two years after, he was transferred 
from the Infantry to the Cavalry and Artillery Brigade. 
On the retirement of General Hardie, and the transfer of 
Shrimant Ganpat Bao to the Judicial Department, he was 
promoted to the rank of General. He has witnessed the 
deposition of the late Gaekwar Malhar htio, and the rise 
of the present Maharaja, and his long and faithful services 
to the^State^are greatly appreciated. In 1885, it was his 
duty •to put down Ihe armed resistance oifered by Siddi 
Suleiman and others, and the Siddi and his followers 
were soon disposed of. And in 1898, he took charge of 
an expeditionary force to put down a rising at Pilwai. 
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Colonel Wilcox was in command of tfie Infantry 
Brigade at the close of the year imder report. ^He 
joined the Baroda Military Service as Lieutenant over 30 
years ago, and beoame a Captain in 1874. In 1897 he 
Avas promoted to the rank of Colonel commanding the 
Infantry Brigade. 

Colonel Lynn was acting as Colonel of the SDavalry 
Brigade at the close of the period under report. He 
retired from service at the oommencement of the current 


ofl&cial year, in August 1904. 

The Fateh Sinh Rao Cavalry was named so after 
Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh Rao, the eldest son of the Maharaja, 
from the 11th August 1885. In 1902, His Highness 
appointed the Yuvaraj in the Fateh Sinh Rao Cavalry to 
learn military duties, and he has^ been working as 
Honorary Lieutenant of the Regiment since that time. 


(d)— R elations with the British Government. 

Th^ relations of the State with the British Govern- 
ment and with the neighbouring Native States continued 
satisfactory during the years under review. 

No case of mail robbery occurred in this territory. 
The requisite facilities were given to the postal depart- 
ment, as far as praoticable, to open additional post offices 
and letter-boxer in all the districts of the State. 

Arrangements relating to the mutual dktradition of 
Criminals and oo-operation in police matters between 
His Highness’s Government and the neighbouring 
British Districts and Native States were oonduoted 
satisfactorily as before. 

The question of the payment of maintenance and con- 
veyance charges of accused persons and of live-stock 
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in extradition cases by th^ surrendering State, came up 
l^or^ discussion on a motion from His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government. And it was ultimately settled 
that such charges should be borne by the authority 
fh^king tha surrender, instead of by the authority dem^iiKl- 
ing the same. The arrangement applies to extradition 
oases Arising between the Baroda State and British 
Districts or Native States in the Bombay Presidency, 
and also to the Hyderabad State. 

The question of the disposal of property, which might 
be the subject of a criminal offence, committed in one 
jurisdiction and found in another jurisdiction, with 
persons other than the accused, having been referred to 
the Government •of India, it was held that as no real 
distinction can bg drawn between the two classes of 
stolen property, namely, property found with the accused 
and property found in the possession of third parties, 
the practice obtaining in the adjoining Native States 
and British Districts should, it was hold, be followed in 
the Baroda State, and all stolen property produced in 
evidence should be dealt with in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 517 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

A question having arisen regarding the admission in 
evidence by the Courts of the Baroda ^tate of docu- 
ments certified to be true copies by Courts in British 
India under their seal and signature, but without the 
count%rsigimturo . of the Resident, instructions were 
issued by His Highness’s Government to the Courts oon- 
oerned to admit such documents in evidence. On a 
motion from His Highness’s Government, the Govern- 
ment of India were pleased to issue a Notification 


Uttarp^ra 
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authorizing all Distriot •Jnd^es, District l&agistrates. 
Subordinate Judges, and Magistrates of the First ClasJ 
in the Baroda State, to certify documents fdlrtbe purposes 
of Section 79 of the Indian Evidence Act, I of 1872. 

At the instance of the Political Agent, Mahi ELantha} 
we agreed, as a tentative measure for a period of two 
, years, to allow direct correspondence to be carried on 
between the Courts of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
those of the Baroda State, in the matter of the service of 
summonses on witnesses concerned in purely civil or 
criminal proceedings. 

An arrangement was come to between His Highness’s 
Government and all the Collectors and Political Agents 
whose districts march with Baroda teyritory, whereby 
the Yahivatdars of this State and the Mamlatdars and 
Thanadars under the British Districts and Agencies, were 
authorized to conduct direct correspondence in matters 
connected with the execution of repairs to boundary 
pillars on their respective boundaries, except in those 
cases Where grounds of disputes existed. 

In 1903, a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and France in regard to the extension to^ India 
of the French Minimum Tariff on Colonial produce. 
Article IV provided that the privileges and engage- 
ments comprised in the Convention should extend to 
Native States 6'f India which by Trealy with the 
British Government or otherwise, might be entitled 
to be placed, with regard to the stipulations qf the 
Convention, on the same footing as British Ibdia. 
The Government of India having invited our remarks 
with reference to this Artiole, we stated that as the 
Baroda territories did not adjoin French poasessions in 
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India, nor )iad they any commercial relations with them, 
Ve were not solicitous of securing the advantages or 
privileges offered by the Anglo-French Treaty, 

* Mr. Lakshmilal Daulat Rai continued to be in charge 
ef the Huzur English Office, i, of Political Oorr^- 
pondence work, during the two years under review, and 
performed his duties with his usual tact, ability and care. 
He joined the service of the State as far back as 1873, 
and the personal title of ‘‘ Eao Saheb ” was conferred on 
him in 1893 by the British Government in recognition 
of his services. 

( e ) — The Delhi Darbar. 

The accession to the throne of His Imperial Majesty 
King Edward VI I, Emperor of India, was proclaimed 
at St. James' Palace on January 24, 1901, and the 
ceremony of his cofonation and that of his Consort the 
Queen was performed in England on August 9, 1902. 
An Imperial Darbar was held at Delhi by His Excel- 

• lency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India on 
January 1, 1903, for the purpose of celebrating in His 
Majesty ^s Indian Dominions this auspicious event. 

To this Darbar were invited the Princes, Chiefs and 
Nobles^of the Native States, the Governors, Lieut.- 
Governors and Heads of Administrations from all parts 
of India, and Reprelentatives, both European and Indian, 
of all the Provinces of the Empire. • 

In instructing His Excellency the Viceroy to hold 
this Darbar, His Majesty had desired it to be made 
known thaf he was anxious to afford to all the P rinces 
and Chiefs of India the opportunity of testifying their 
loyalty to his throne and person, and that attendance 
thereat would be regarded by His Majesty as equivalent 
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to presence at his coronation fn England. !^ia Majesty 
was also pleased to specially depute his brother, ^His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Conndught and the 
Duchess of Connaught, to represent the Royal Family 
at^ tjio Darbar. ^ * 

A Kharka having been addressed by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to His Highness the Maharaja, on® March 
19th, 1902, requesting the honour of His Highness’s 
presence at Delhi on the auspicious occasion, the same 
was promptly responded to by His Highness, with an 
acceptance of the invitation. 

Major Harriot, Assistant Resident at Amreli, was 
deputed to Delhi by the Resident as Political OfBcer or 
Baroda Attach^, Foreign Departinentr He was under 
the instructions of the Executive Committee for tho 
Coronation Darbar to assist our officials in laying out the 
oainp of His Highness, and to receive His Highness on 
arrival, 

A Special Medical Officer was deputed to Delhi with 
the necessary establishment and appliances for our camp. 
He was in all sanitary arrangements connected wiih the 
Baroda Camp under the control and supervision ^ of the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Punjab, 

As the General Police arrangements in connection with 
the Imperial Darbar were placed under the control of 
the Punjab Government, we obtained the ^ loan of forty 
policemen, belonging to the Punjab Police, for the pur- 
pose of guarding our camp. The necessary^ precautions 
were also taken against fire in the camp, * 

The Baroda camp which was pitched on a plain 
near the village of Sakarpur, four or five miles to the 
west of the city of Delhi, and close to the Mysore camp, 
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covered an area of 9,60, OOd square feet. This area was 
oocgpied by Their Highnesses and a following consisting 
of 15 Officers, 3 European gentlemen and 4 ladies, 
18 Nobles and Mankaris, 150 Military Retainers, and 407 
servants and menials, the whole strength numbering 
597, There were also 150 horses and 2 elephants. 

A sefhi-portable wooden palace was erected in the 
camp for the residence of His Highness the Maharaja, 
while special tents were pitched for the accommodation 
of Her Highness the Maharani, the Rajkamars, and 
the Rajkumari. In front of the bungalow, a garden 
was laid out with a fountain in the centre. A triumphal 
arch, 56 feet in height, was erected at the entrance to 
the camp, Electfio installation was provided, and the 
whole place was bryiiantly illuminated after dark. 

The State troops, carriages, horses, tents, furniture, 
and heavy baggage, together with followers, were sent 
to Delhi in advance by special trains, all necessary 
assistance being rendered by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
authorities in connection with their transmission. * Only 
the elephants had to be sent by road. 

Tbe^7th of December was fixed as the last day for 
arrival at Delhi of Princes and Heads of Local Govern- 
ments. Proceedings and ceremonies in connection 
with the Darbar were to commence from the 
29th of December, and to last till the lOth of 
January 1903, the date fixed tor the departure of 
His ExoeH/ency the Viceroy. The invitation of the 
Viceroy covered the entire period, and in the interest 
of the success of the ceremonies it was suggested that 
official guests should stay, if possible, throughout the 
whole time. 
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His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar was unavoid- 
ably prevented from leaving Baroda on the 
December, and from taking part in the elephant pro- 
cession from the Railway station to the Viceregal camp, 
owing to the demise at Baroda on the 16th December 
of Her Highness Radhabai, widow of His late Highness 
Maharaja Ganpatrao Gaekwar. 

Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani Chiinna- 
bai, C. L, accompanied by Shrimant Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh 
Rao, Shrimant Rajkumars Shivaji Rao and Dhai- 
ryashil Rao and Rajkumari Indira Raja, the Minister, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramehandra Vithoba Dhamnaskar, and 
a select number of Sardars, Officers, and followers, le t 
Baroda by a special train on December 29, and reached 
Delhi on December 31, wh^n the following programme 
was followed : — 

On the occasion of the arrival at Delhi of His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, on Wednesday, the^ 
31st ^December 1902, at 7-30 a.m. (railway time). His 
Highness will be met at the main Railway station by 
the Commissioner of Delhi, the Under Secretary in 
the Foreign Department, an attach^ of the Foreign 
Department, and a District Superintendent of Police. 

A salute of 21 guns will be fii^d from the fort as 
the Gaekwar^s Strain enters the Railway station. 

‘‘A Guard of Honour with band and Regimental 
colour, will be drawn up at the Railway station, and will 
salute as His Highness passes* • ^ 

A carriage with an escort of Native Cavalry con- 
sisting of two non-oummissioned Officers and 12 Sowars 
will be in waiting at the Railway station to convey the 
Gaekwar to his Camp, to which His Highness will be 
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accompanied by the attadh^ of the Foreign Depart- 

• j • 

mei^t. 

“ On arrival at the Gaekwar's oamp the attaohd will 
* take leave. 

• “ Undress Uniform will be worn.” 

• • 

It was decided by His Excellency the Viceroy, that 
the opportunity should be taken of the Coronation 
Darbar, for the Exhibition of a typical collection of the 
best Indian artware, so as to add to the attractiveness 
of the occasion for the large number of visitors, and also 
to enable the Government of India to form a more 
general and accurate survey, of the condition of the art 
industries of India, and to judge of the extent to which 
they were favourably or unfavourably affected by for- 
eign competition or foreign demand* The Exhibition 
was restricted to select sffbcimens of the leading art — 
manufactures of India, articles of foreign manufactures 
being rigidly excluded, 

‘ The Government of India having requested that 
assistance might be rendered to Dr. Watt in nfaking 
arrangements for the representation of the art industries 
which were practised in Baroda territory, His Highness’s 
Government cordially co-operated in the object. The 
gentleman acc^)^din^ly visited the Baroda Museum, the 
Zaverkhana, and the Palace stores, and selected some of 
the art spociiftens he thought fit for Exhibition as a loan 
collection of the Baroda State. These were forwarded 
to Delhi, together with some artware of* Baroda which 
Dr. Watt had ordered to be made, such as wood- 
carving, brass-ware, sandal-wood, embroidery, etc. The 
articles sent ffom Baroda were the object of great 
admiration at the Exhibition, which was formally 



opened by H. E. the Vicero^ on the 80th of Decem- 
ber. • ^ • 

On the date fixed for the Imperial Darbar, viz^ 
January 1, His Highness the Maharaja, accompanied by ' 
his fons Shrimant Yuvaraj Fateh Singh llao and Shrimaift 
Bajkumar Shivaji Rao, drove up to the amphitheatre. 
On alighting from his carriage His Highness T.as met 
by an OflBoer of the Foreign Department on duty there, 
who conducted him to his seat, the guard posted at the 
entrance to block ‘‘ W ” presenting arms. 

The seats of the Princes and Chiefs were arranged 
territorially by Provinces. The three leading Chiefs, 
viz. His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, His High- 
ness the Gaekwar of Baroda, and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, were grouped ^together, and seats 
were assigned to them in the front row in bloct W 
to His Excellency’s right hand. 

Arrangements were made to screen off a portion of 
block “ Y ” immediately to the right of Dais, and to ^ 
prepare a curtained box which was set apart for the 
wives and female relatives of certain of the Princes 
present at Delhi. Her Highness the Maharani attended 
the Darbar, and received due accommodation in this 
block. Her Highness’s daughter Sjirimant Indira Raja, 
and the youngest son Shrimant Rajkumar Dhairya- 
shil Rao, also sat with Her Highness in this block. 

The Herald having read the Royal Proclamation 
charging Lord Curzon of Kedleston to hold a Darbar 
at Delhi on the 1st January 1903, His Exoellenc;^ the 
Viceroy rose and addressed the Darbar as follows : — 

“ Your Royal Highnesses, Princes, and Peoples of 
India, — Five months ago., in London, His Majesty King 
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Edward VII, King of En^^kuad and Emperor of India^ 
•was invested with the crown and sceptre of the English 
Kifigs. Only a few representatives of the Indian Empire 
had the good fortune to be present at that ceremony. 
3'o-day His Majesty has by his royal favour afforded an 
opportunity to all his Indian people to take part in siftiilar 
rejoicings ; and here, and elsewhere throughout India, 
are gathered together in honor of the event the Princes 
and Chiefs and Nobles, who are the pillars of his throne, 
the European and Indian Officials who conduct his ad- 
ministration with an integrity and devotion to duty be- 
yond compare, the Army, British and Native, which with 
such pre-eminent biavery defends his frontiers and fights 
his wars, and the vast body of the loyal inhabitants of 
India, of all races, who, amid a thousand varieties of 
ciroumstance and Reeling a«d custom, are united in their 
spontaneous allegiance to the Imperial crown. It was 
with the special object of thus solemnising his Coronation 
in India that His Majesty commanded me, as his Vice- 
roy, to convene this great Darbar, and it is t^ signify 
the supreme value that he attaches to the occasion that 
he has honoured us by deputing his own brother, His 
Royjil Highness the Duke of Connaught, to join in this 
celebration. 

It is twenty-six years since, on the anniversary of 
this day, in ihis city of Imperial meifiories and tradi- 
tions, and on this very spot, Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed the first Empress of India. That act was a 
vindicaticlh of her profound interest in her Indian sub- 
jects, and of the accomplished unity of her Indian do- 
minions under the paramountcy of the British Crown. 
To-day, a quarter of a century later, that Empire is not 
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less, but more unifced. Tbs Sovereign to whom we are 
met to render homage is*not less dear to his Indian 
pie, for they have seen his features and heard his voice. 
He has succeeded to a throne, not only the most illus- 
trieus, but the most stable in the world ; and ill-inforiii^d* 
would be the critic who would deny that not the least of 
the bases of its security — nay, I thiuk, a principal fiondi- 
tion of its strength — is the possession of the Indian Em- 
pire, and the faithful attachment and service of His Ma- 
jesty’s Indian people. Rich in her ancient traditions, 
India is also rich in the loyalty which has been kindled 
anew in her by the West. Amid the crowd of noble 
suitors who, through all the centuries, have sought her 
baud, she has given it only to the one who has also gain- 
ed her Trust. 

** Nowhere else in the worfil would such a specliacle be 
possible as that which we witness here to-day. I do not 
speak of this groat and iipposing assemblage, unparalleled 
as I believe it to be. I refer to that which this 
gathering symbolises, and those to whose feelings it gives 
expression. Over one hundred rulers of separate States, 
whose united population amounts to sixty millions of 
people, and whose territories extend over fifty-five de- 
grees of longitude, have come here t({^ testify their al- 
legiance to their common Sovereign. We greatly es- 
teem the sentiments of loyalty that have brbught them 
to Delhi from such great distances, and often at consi- 
derable sacrifice ; and I shall presently be bo^nored by 
receiving from their own lips their message of personal 
congratulation to the King. The Officers and Soldiers 
present are drawn from a force in India of nearly two 
hundred and thirty thousand men, whose pride it is that 



they are the King’s Army! ^Rie leaders of Indian Bocie- 
ty ^official and unofficial, who are here, are the mouth- 
pieces of a community of o^er two hundred and thirty 
million souls. In spirit, therefore, and one may almost 
through their rulers and deputies, in person, there 
is represented in this arena nearly one-fifth of the 
entire* human race. All are animated hy a single 
feeling, and all bow before a single throne. And should 
it be asked how it is that any one sentiment can 
draw together these vast and scattered forces and 
make them one, the answer is that loyalty to the sover- 
eign is synonymous with confidence in the equity and 
benignity of his rule. It is not merely the expression 
of an emotion, but the record of an experience and the 
deblaration of a J)elief. For to the majority of these 
millions the King’s Government has given freedom from 
invasion and anarchy ; to others it has guaranteed their 
rights and privileges ; to others it opens ever-widening 
avenues of honorable employment • to the masses it dis- 
penses mercy in the hour of suffering ; and to all* it en- 
deavours to give equal justice, immunity from oppression, 
and tl^e blessings of enlightenment and peace. To have 
won such a dominion is a great achievement. To hold 
it by fair and righteous dealing is a greater. To weld 
it by prudent statesmanship into a single and compact 
whole will be, and is, the greatest of all. 

Such are the ideas and aims that are embodied in the 
summoning of this Coronation Darbar. It is now my 
duty to read to you the gracious Message which His 
Majesty has desired me to convey to his Indian people: — 

* It gives me much pleasure to send a message of 
greeting to my Indian people, on the solemn occasion 
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i^hen they are colebratijg Aiy Coronation. Only a 
small number of the InQian Princes and representatives * 
were able to be present at the ceremony which took 
place in London ; and I accordingly instructed my 
yiceroy and Governor-General to hold a great Dar-% 
bar at Delhi, in order to afford an opportunity to a^l 
the Indian Princes, Chiefs, and peoples and tP the 
Officials of my Government, to commemorate this 
auspicious event. Ever since my visit to India in 
1875, I have regarded that country and its peoples 
with deep affection; and I am conscious of their 
earnest and loyal devotion to my House and Throne. 
During recent years many evidences of their attach- 
ment have reached me : and my Indian Troops have 
rendered conspicuous services in the Wars and 
Victories of my Empire, • * ** 

^ I confidently hope that my beloved Son, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess of Wales, may before long 
be able to make themselves personally acquainted with ' 
IndTu and the country which I have always desired 
that they should see, and which they are equally 
anxious to vieit. Gladly would I have come to India 
upon this eventful occasion myself had this been found 
possible. 1 have, however, sent my dear brother, the 
D”ke of Conqaught, who is already so well known in 
India, in order that my Family may be lepresented at 
the ceremony held to celebrate my Coronation. 

^ My desire, since I succeeded to the Throne of my 
revered Mother, the late Queen Victoria, the •First 
Empress of India, has been to maintain unimpaired the 
same principles ot humane and equitable administration 
which secured for her in so wondert'ul a degree the 
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yeneration and affection Indian subjects. To all 
Feudatories and Subjects throughout India 1 renew 
the assurance of my regard for their liberties, of res- 
pect tor their dignities and rights, of interest in their 
advancement, and of devotion to their v^elfare,;wbich 
are the supreme aim and object of my rule, and which, 
under the blessing of Almighty God, will lead to the 
increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire and the 
greater happiness of its People.’ 

‘‘ Princes and Peoples of India,— -These are the words 
of the Sovereign whose Coronation we are assembled to 
celebrate. They provide a stimulus and an inspiration 
to the oflScers who serve him, and they breathe the 
lessons of magnanimity and goodwill to all. To those 
of us who, like m^ colleagues and myself, are the direct 
instrurrients of His Majesty’s Government, they suggest 
the spirit that should guide our conduct and infuse our 
administration. Never was there a time when we 
were more desirous that that administration should be 
characterised by generosity and leniency. Those who 
have suffered much deserve much ; and those who 
hava^ wrought well deserve well. The Princes of India 
have offered us their soldiers and their own swords in 
the recent camptygi s of the Empire ; and in other 
struggles, such as these against draught and famine, 
they have conducted themselves with equal gallantry and 
credit. It is difficult to give to them more than they 
already eyjoy, and impossible to add to a security whose 
inviolability is beyond dispute. Nevertheless, it has 
been a pleasure to us to propose that Government shall 
cease to exact any interest for a period of three years 
upon all loans tbat have been made or guaranteed by 



the Government of India t^lJative States in connection 
with the last famine ; and we hope that tljis benefactif)n 
may be acceptable to those to whom it is offered. 
Other and more numerous classes there are in this ^reat 
coiihtry to whom we would gladly extend, and to whoq^* 
we hope before long to be in a position to announce 
relief. In the midst of a financial year it is not al^rays 
expedient to make announcements, or easy to frame 
calculations. If, however, the present conditions con* 
tinue, and if, as we have good reason to believe, we 
have entered upon a period of prosperity in Indian 
finance, then I trust that these early years of His 
Majesty’s reign may not pass by without the. Govern- 
ment of India being able to demonstrate their feelings 
of sympathy and regard for the Indjan population by 
measures of financial relief, wRich their patient and loyal 
conduct in years of depression and distress renders it 
especially gratifying to me to contemplate. I need not 
now refer to other acts of consideration or favour which 
we have associated with the present occasion, since they 
are recorded elsewhere. But it is my privilege to 
make the announcement to the o£Bcers of the Army that 
henceforward the name of the Indian Staff Corps will 
cease to exist, and that they will belcmg to the single and 
homogeneous Indian Army of the King. 

“Princes and Peoples, — If we turn our^gaze for a 
moment to the future, a great development appears with 
little doubt to lie before this country. There Is no 
Indian problem, be it of population or education ar 
labour or siibsistenoe, which it is not in the power of 
statesmanship to solve. The solution of many is even 
now proceeding before our eyes. If the combined arms 
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of Great Britain and India Beoure continued peaoe 
upon our bordei'S, if unity prevails within them, between 
PrinoeB and People, between European and Indian, and 
between rulers and ruled, and if the seasons fail not in 
* their bounty, then nothing can arrest the march of 
progress. The India of the future will, under Provid- 
ence* not be an India of diminishing plenty, of empty 
prospect, or of justifiable discontent • but one of expand- 
ing industry, of awakened faculties, of increasing pros- 
perity, and of more widely distributed comfort and 
wealth. I have faith in the conscience and the purpose 
of my own country ; and I believe in the almost illimit- 
able capacities of this. But under no other conditions 
can this futuile be realised than the unchallenged 
supren^acy of paranaount power, and under no 
other controlling authority is this capable of being main- 
tained, than that of the British Crown. 

And now I will bring these remarks to a close. It 
is my earnest hope that this great assemblage n^ay long 
be remembered by the peoples of India as having 
brought them into contact at a moment of great 
solemnity with the personality and the sentiments of 
their Sovereign. I hope that its memories will be those 
of happiness and rejoicing, and that the reign of King 
Edward VI J, so auspiciously begun, wifi live in the annals 
of India and in the hearts of its people. We pray 
that, under the blessing of the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe^his sovereignty and power may last for long 
years, that the well-being of his subjects may grow from 
day to day, that the administration of his ofiBcers may 
be stamped with wisdom and virtue, and that the security 
and beneficence of his dominion may endure for ever. 
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Long live the King, Bfi^eror of India.” 

The ceremony of presentation of the RuUng Chiefs<>in 
order to enable them to offer their oongratulations to 
His Majesty the King Emperor through His Excellency 
the Viceroy, was then begun. The Ruling Odiefs oi^* 
after another, in the order previously arranged, left their 
seats and advanced to the Dais, where the Viceroy aifd the 
Duke of Connaught received them standing. The name 
and style of each Chief were announced by the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Viceroy first shook hands with him 
before receiving his message, while the Duke of 
Connaught followed with a similar greeting. Their 
Highnesses the Nizam, the Maharaja Gaekwar and the 
Maharaja of Mysore advanced first. * 

His Highness the Maharaja Gapkwar asked the 
Viceroy to convey to His Majesty the King Emperor 
his hearty congratulations on his Coronation and his good 
wishes for the new year. With the presentation of the 
last of Jhe Chief, the Darbar came to an end. 

On January 3, a Grand Chapter of the two Indian 
Orders of the Star of India and the Indian Empire was 
held in the Dewan-i-Am by His Excellency the Vjceroy 
and Governor General of India, who is the Grand Mas- 
ter of both the orders. His Highness^he Maharaja being 
a Knight Grand Commander of the most exalted Order of 
the Star of India, took part in the procession in full dress 
and robe. His Highness also witnessed the AssauU-at- 
Arms which took place on the 3rd 3th of 

Januarj. 

State Ball took place on Jannsry 6, in the 
Devann-^m and Dewan-i-Khaa, to which a large 
Btupber of guests was invited, The Hail was attended 
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by His Highness the Maharaja along with several other 
leading Princes, 

The 7th of January was fixed for the special parade of 
the retinaes of the Princes. The gold and silver guns 
o& Baroda were exhibited at the review which look 
place on this date, and which His Highness witnessed, 

A ^rand review of the whole b )dy of British Troops 
assembled at Delhi was held on the 8th of January on 
a level plain in the vicinity of the camps in which about 
80,000 troops of all ranks, including the Imperial 
Service Troops, took part under His Excellency the 
Commander-*n-Ohief. Most of the Princes attended, 
some of them being on parade at the head of their 
Imperial Servicd Contingents, Their Highnesses the 
Maharajji and Maharani wept to see the review. 

On January 9, an evening party was given in the 
Viceregal tents, to which all the Ruling Chiefs were 
invited, as well as a large number of high Officials and 
distinguished visitors to Delhi. One of the objects of 
this gathering was to provide an opportunity for personal 
meetings between the Viceroy and the Chiefs. His 
Highness the Maharaja, accompanied by the Yuvaraj, 
attended this evening party. 

On the 10th of J«nuary, His Excellenoy the Viceroy 
and Their l^oyal Highnesses the DukS and Duchess of 
Connaught left Delhi before noon by special trains. 
His Highness the Maharaja was present at the railway 
station along with the other Ruling Princes. 

As it was suggested by the Foreign Office that any 
visits from one Ruling Chief to another, or between high 
offioials and Ruling Chiefs, should be of an informal 
charauter, Bis Highness the Maharaja exchanged in- 
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formal visits with several-rrinoes, amongst whom may 
be mentioned the Kulers of Kashmir, Gwalior, Incjpre^ 
Mysore, Bikaner, Sirohi, Bhaonagar, Gondal, Farid- 
kote, Kapurthala, Coooh Behar, Dhar, Dewas, Kolhapur, 
Piidukota, Kochin, Orcha, Rewa, Chamba, Sirmur, and 
Rampur. 

Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharane took 
their departure from Delhi on January 10, at 6 p.m., 
by a special train. The following programme was 
observed on the ocoaaion : — 

“ His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda will leave 
Delhi on Saturday, the 10th January 1903, starting from 
the Main Railway Station at 6-1 p.m. (railway time). 

The Commissioner of Delhi, ant Attach^ of the 
Foreign Department, and a Distric^ Superintendent of 
Police, will attend at the Rmlway Station, where they 
will take leave of His Highness. 

A salute of 21 guns will be fired from the fort at 
the hour fixed for His Highness’ departure. * 

“ Undress uniform will be worn. ” 

The Coronation of the King Emperor was celebrated 
at the Capital of Baroda and in the Baroda territories, 
in the following manner : — 

General holidays were observed jjjiroughout the State 
on the 1st andc 2nd of January. On the 1st, an Im- 
perial salute of 101 guns was fired from tl^e State Artil- 
lery at the capital, 137 convicts were released from 
the State Jails as an act of clemency and ^riioe, and 
the principal portions of the city and public buildings 
were illuminated in the evening. At the Head Quarters 
of the Kadi, Naosari and Amreli Districts the Royal 
Proclamation was publicly read out in the Yernaoular 
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hy the Local Officials at special Darbars held by 
the«]. A Darbar was held at the Besidenoy by the 
First Assistant Resident, which was attended by such 
of the Sardars and Officers of the State as were present 
ii^Baroda. On the 2nd an entertainment was given *to 
the school children at Baroda, and the poor were fed 
at the Head-Quarters of the three Districts above- 
mentioned. 

After the return of His Highness the Maharaja from 
Delhi, a Darbar was held by His Highness at the Lakshmi 
Vilas Palace on January 24th, in the afternoon, to which 
the Resident and all the European Officers of the station 
as well as all the Sardars, Darakdars, State Officers, 
and the leading gentry of the oity were invited. The 
Royal Proclamaticjp and its translation in the Verna- 
cular were, by command of His Highness, publicly read 
out by Mr, Jamsedji Ardesar Dalai, the then Sar 
Subah. The State Artillery and Troops fired an Imperial 
salute with Feu-de~Joij the Band playing the National 
Anthem at customary intervals. The 24th of January 
was observed as a public holiday at the capital* A 
State dinner was, later on, given by His Highness to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the station in honor of the 
memorable event, o 

One gold and four silver medals in commemoration 
of the Delhi i)arbar were received from the Govern- 
ment of India for presentation to His Highness the 
Maharaja, ghrimant Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh Rao, and to 
three other gentlemen whom His Highness might be 
pleased to name. The gold medal for His Highness 
and a silver medal for the Yuvaraj were handed over 
by the Resident, Colonel Meade, at the usual Darbar 
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held at the Lakshmi y<tla3 Palace on the occasion of 

c 

the Daseni, on the 30th of September 1903, while, the 
remaining three silver medals were presented by His 
Highness the Maharaja to the undermentioned gentle- 
nien at a special Durbar held at the Nazarbag Palace^ 
on December 31, 1903 : — 

Diwan Bahadur B. V. Dhamnaskar^ Diwan. o 
Himmat Bahadur Shrimant Anand Kao Guekwar. 
Nawab Mir Mainuddin Hussein Khan. 

Certificates of merit, issued by the Government of 
India in connection with ihe Delhi Darbar, to Mr. 
Abbas S. Tyabji, Barrister-at-Law, Puisne Judge of 
the Varisht or High Court, and to Dr. Balabhai Ma- 
ganlal, L.M. & S., Superintendent Central Jail, Baroda, 
were forwarded by the Resident to His Highnesses 
Government for delivery to* the recipients in due course. 
Certificates were given at the Darbar held at the Resi- 
dency on the 1st of January 1903 to Mr. Jamsedji Ardesar 
Dalal^ M.A,, LL.B., Sar Subah or Revenue Commis- 
sioner, to Khan Bahadur Dr. Shamsuddin J. Sulemani, 
L.M., Chief Medical OflSoer, and to Shet Chimanlal 
Motilal Samal Bechar. Banker and Merchant of Baroda. 

' C 

(/) — Yovabaj Fatbh Sine’s Marbiaqh. 

On his return from Oxford in 1902, Shrimant Yuvaraj 
Fateh Sinh Kao, eldest son of His Highnes^ the Maharaja, 
went direot to Coonoor to see his parents who were 
staying thpre. The Yuvaraj had oompleted his nine- 
teenth year, and His Highness thought that he was of 
a suitable age to marry. A Committee was aooording- 
ly appointed, inoluding His Highness's brother Shrimant 
^nand Kao Qaekwar ; and the result of the Committee’s 
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^ork was published in the«^ahape of a book called 
V^hu-Vara-Pariksha. 

Offers came from many noble families of Poona, 
Satara, Nagpur, and other places. Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh 
i^as allowed his own choice among the girls who»^ere 
considered eligible, and his choice fell on the daughter 
of Rffmchandra Bao Nimbalkar,a nephe'w of the Jaigirdar 
of Phaltan in the District of Satara. The selection was 
publicly announced in November 1903, and preparations 
were commenced without delay. 

His Highness -the Maharaja appointed a Committee, 
headed by his brother Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, 
to arrange for the festivities. The Committee made all 
the necessary arrangements. Astrologers pronounced 
three days as specially auspicious. His Highness the 
Maharaja chose one of these days, the Ith of February 
1904, for the celebration of the marriage. 

Invitations were sent out in January 1904. Guests 
came in from the Ist of February. A Camp was formed 
for Indian guests. Tents were pitched for them in a 
circle round a garden. An ornamental arch was erected 
st th^ entrance. Representatives from Kashmir, Indore, 
Dewas, Bhaonagar, Rutlam, and other places were 
accommodated in this Camp. Palaces were assigned to 
more distinguished guests, His Highness the ex-ruler of 
Indore, His Highness the Raja of Dhar, and His High- 
ness the Thakore Saheb of Qondal. The total number 
of Indian^guesta was about six hundred. 

A Camp was formed for the European guests in the 
College Grounds. A separate building had been 
assigned for His Excellency Lord Lamington, 
Governor of Bombay, who had accepted the invitation ; 
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but pressure of work nvide it impossible for him to 
attend. The Hon’ble Mr. Fulton, Colonel M. J. Met^de, 
G.I.E., Resident of Baroda, the Eon’ble Mr. Lawrence, 
Commissioner of the Northern Division^ and other 
distinguished European guests were present. The total 
number of European guests was about eighty. 

On the 1st of February 1904, the bride and« her 
party made their entry into Baroda. The City was 
gaily decorated with flags and arches. The bride was 
received at the Railway Station by the Diwan and all 
the principal officialS| the relations of His Highness, 
and by Sardars and Darakdars. After the reception at 
the Railway Station the party went in a procession 
to the old Palace which had been fii^d for the resi-> 
deuce of the bridal party. A Durbar was held, and 
Pan-Supari and scented wafers were presentecl to the 
bridal party. 

Ceremonies in connection with the marriage com- 
menced on the 2nd of February. In the morning the 
Sakarpuda ceremony took place at the bride’s residence, 
and the Tiia ceremony at the bridegroom’s residence. 
In the evening His Highness the Maharaja, accompanied 
by the bride’s father, went to the Residency to formally 
invite the Resident. A Darbar wa^ held at the Resi- 
dency, and custornary honours were paid to His Highness. 

The drd of February witnessed minor ceremonies 
among the ladies of both the parties. 

The 4th of February was the day fixed for the 
marriage. The whole of the City was gaily decorated. 
In the morning the.Yaknischyaya ceremony took place 
at the bride’s residence. His Highness and the three 
younger Princes were present at the ceremony. At 5 
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o’clock in the afternoon the prooession commenced from 
the Lakshmi Vilas Palace. Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh Rao 
was seated on a gold Am ban on an 6lephant|his beautiful 
sister taking her seat behind him. 

• Then followed His Highness, all the guests, Sardafs and 
Officials on foot. The Resident and other European guests 
joined the procession. The bridegroom's party and princi- 
pal guests entered the Marriage Ghowk and took their 
seats in the halls round the Chowk, which were profusely 
decorated and lighted with electric lights. After the 
arrival of the bridegroom, the bride came there attended 
by her maternal uncle. The nuptial ceremonies were then 
performed. Pan-Supari and scented waters were distri- 
buted to all j^resent. His Highness then came to the 
grand Parbar Hall and ^after the distribution of Pan- 
Supari made a short speech thanking all the guests. At 
night the city was illuminated. 

Entertainments provided for the guests commenced 
from the 5th February. There was a Cheeta^hunt in 
Dbaniyavi Jungle in the morning, and there were mili- 
tary sports on the Varashao Parade Ground in the 
evening. The city was brilliantly illuminated at night, 
and at 10 o’clock the procession commenced from 
the Old Palace, thd bride’s residence. The Yuvaraj and 
his lovely ^onsort were seated on a m&gnificent Ambari, 
the bridegroom’s sister sitting behind them. Then 
followed His Highness and his party. The procession 
represenijpd the bridegroom taking away the bride. 

On the 6th of February a Darbar was held at the 
Lakshmi Vilas Palace at 10 o’clock. Deputations from 
Kashmir, Indore, Dewas, Bhaonagar and other places 
were present. Addresses from public institutions were 
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read. The bridegroom received dresses of honour from 
several guests and deputations. Sir Bhalobandra 
Krishna of Bombay gave a short address, to which His 
Highness made a short and eloquent reply. In th^ 
eveiiing all the guests went to view the arena sportj. 
At night the European Guests were entertained at a 
. Banquet. » 

The bulk of the European Guests left on the 7th of 
February. Indian Guests w^ere entertained at a dinner 
the same morning. 

On the 8th of February there was a gathering of 
girls at the Nyaya Mandir, and prizes were distributed 
by the Bride. This was a fitting close to the auspicious 
festivities. » 
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II.— le6isi^ative. 

( a ) — History and Proohdurb. 

A body of laws has grown up in Baroda within the 
last half century, which are mostly adaptations of laws 
ehacted in British India, with such modifications the 
peculiar conditions of the State of Baroda made it 
desirable to introduce. It is said th«at the late Maharaja 
Ganpat Rmo caused the first Civil Procedure Code and 
Criminal Procedure Code to be compiled in 1852 and 
1853, i.e., some years before the corresponding Codes 
wore enacted for British India by Lord Canning’s 
Government. The late Maharaja Khande Rao enacted 
the first Stamp and R ‘gistration Acts in 1859 ; and His 
Highness also amended the Civil Procedure Code in 1860 
on the basis of Lc^d Canni^pg’s Act for British India. 

Under the administration of Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
during the minority of the present Ruler, the existing 
» laws and rules were amended by circulars, but no new 
laws w^ere passed. • 

His Highness the present Maharaja took the admini- 
stration in his own hands in 1881, and formed a Law 
Committee in 1883, consisting of the Naeb Uiwan and 
the three Judges of the High Court. These Officers 
passed new Registration and Stamp ^Acts, and framed 
a Police based on Lord Canning’s Police Act of 
1861 for British India. 

The work of drafting laws was made over to different 
officers from time to time after 1890, and the old Law 
Committee was finally abolished in 1899. The pro^ 
oedure which has been followed in enacting laws 
during the period under report is described below. 
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The Diwan or the Naeb^ Diwan or some other Officer 
drafted Bills according to the instruotigns of jthe 
Maharaja. The Bills so drafted were published in the 
Ajna Patrika or Government Gazette of Baroda, and a 
sufficient time was allowed for public criticism and for 
obtaining the opinions of different officers. When these 
were received, a statement of the objections raised in 
newspapers, or in specific memorials, or in the reports 
of the officers consulted, was drawn up, and submitted 
to His Highness together with replies. The Maharaja 
had thus the advantage of comparing the original Bill 
with the comments and criticisms, official and non- 
official. The original Bill was often considerably modi- 
fied in the light of such criticism, and was then passed 
into law by the MaharajVs order, and ^publbhed in the 
Ajna Patrika for general infcfrmation. 

It is interesting to note that one of the three Acts 
passed in 1904 is for the extension of Primary Education 
in this State, and another is for the Prevention of Early 
Marriages. People living outside the limits of this State 
have an inadequate conception of the degree to which 
the opinion of the people influences legislation in B^roda. 
The utmost consideration is shown to such public 
opinion ; and His Highness the Mah^iraja consented to 
reduce the limit of age for the marriage of girls from 14 
to 12 in deference to the popular wish. Other modi- 
fications were also made in the original Bill, so as to 
make it less obnoxious to orthodox oommunities. 

It is unnecessary in this report of the past two years to 
narrate the transsotions of the current year. It is enough to 
mention that the formation of a regular Legi$lativ^ Oomcil, 
with feme seats for Members selected by the people, is at 
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present under di8cu8uon,aa^mayjb8k6 form before long. As 
>t pigfiaenk framed tbe bill providSe for eighteen Members, 
iWo>thirde of whom will be ez-offioio Members and Members 
lominated by His Highness, and the remaining one*third will 
M elected in the following manner : — 

4 to be returned by the four Districts. 

• 1 ,, I, Baroda Municipality. 

1 to be elected ,, Sardars^ &c. 

It will be a new chapter in the hbtory of this State, and a 
marked event in the annals of His Highness’ progressive ad- 
ninistration, when men, elected by the people, will sit side by 
tide with His Highness’s trusted officials, to frame laws and 
regulations for themselves. 

(i) — LfiGisnATiYB Acts. 

A list t)f Acts pAsod by •His Highness the present 
Maharaja is given below : — 

1. The Police Act was enacted in 1884 and amend- 

ed in 1898. 

2. The Registration Act was enacted in 1885 and 

amended in 1902, 

3. The Abkari Act was enacted in 1886 and 

• amended in 1900. 

4. The Court Martial Act, 1887. 

5. The Stamp'Aot was enacted in 1889 and amend- 

ed in 1904. * 

6. Small Causes Aot, 1890. 

7. The Municipal Act, 1892. 

• 1895. 

8. The General Clauses Act, amended in 1904. 

9. Law relating to Possession Saits, amended in 

1897. 
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r 1896. 

f 

10. The Court Fees Act, amended in 1904. 

11. The Code of Civil Prooedlire, amended in 1902. 

12. The Easement Act. 

13. The Limitation Act, amended in 1903. 

14. The Penal Code, amended in 1904. 

15. The Code of Criminal Procedure, amended in 

1904. 

1897. 

16. The Maintenance Act. 

1898. 

t 

17. The Hacknej Carriage Act. 

18. The Interest Act. ^ 

19. An Act for the Inspection of Boilers. 

20. The Treasure Trove Act. 

21. The Contract Act. 

22. The Guardian and Wards Act. 

1899. 

23. An Act relating to Lunatic Asylums. 

1900. 

24. The Arms Act, 

1901. 

25. The ^^ansfer of Property Act^ amended in 

1902. ‘ 

1902. 

26. The Hindu Widow Marriage Act. 

27. The Freedom of Conscience Aot. 

28. The Opium Aot. 

29. The Sale of Poisons Act. 

80. The Yiliage Monsiflb’ Aot. 
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1903. , 

61, Amendments only to different enactments were 
passed this year. 

1904. 

. 32. The Primary Eduoation Act. 

33. The Infant Marriage Prevention Act. 

31. The Prisoners’ Testimony Act. 
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llI.-rJUDIOIAL. 

t 

( a ) — Constitution of Coubtb. 

The Varisht Court, answering to High Courts in 
British Provinces, is the Supreme Judicial Tribunal in 
this State. At» the close of the years under review it 
consisted of three Judges. e 

Mr. Abbas 8. Tyabji, of theLincoln's Inn, Barriater-at- 
Law, was acting as Chief Justice. He completed his 
education in England, passed the Matriculation of 
the London University in 1871, and competed unsuccess- 
fully for the Indian Civil Service. Called to the Bar 
in 1875, he returned to India and practised in the 
High Court of Bombay for four years ; and in 1879 he 
joined the Service of His Highness the Gaekwar. He 
is a nephew of Mr, Justice^ Tj^abJi of the Bomibay High 
Court, and brings to the performance of bis duties a 
high legal training and knowledge acquired in England 
and at Bombay, and a valuable experience of this State 
obtained during a long service of twenty-five years. 
He accompanied His Highness the Maharaja to Europe 
in 1888 and in 1894, and was appointed to the Yarishi 
Court on his return in the same year. Since December 
1903 he has acted as Chief Justice.^ 

Mr. YinayakcMahadeo Pandit, who was the Second 
Judge of the Yarisht Court, passed the Lfi.B. Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University in 1875, and practised at 
Bombay till 1884, when he joined the Baroda Service. 
Three years after, he was promoted to the rank of a Dis- 
trict Judge. He became an Acting Judge of the Yarisht 
Court in 1892, held the important post o£ Naeb Piwiui 
from 1895 to 1901, and became a permanent Jndge of 
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ihe Yarisht Court in 1901. His experience as a Revenue 
and Bxecutive Officer, and his marked abilitj as a Judi- 
cial Officer, make him a valuable servant of the State. 

Mr. Krishanarao Yinayek Sharangpani; who held the 
post of Third Judge of the Yarisht Court at the close «(rf 
the period under review, passed the LL.B. Examination 
of the^ombay University in 1879, and joined this State 
in the following year. He, too, obtained a valuable ex- 
perience in this State by serving as a Judicial Officer in 
districts for fourteen years, and then rose to the rank of 
Judge of the Varisht Court. 

The Yarisht Court has been described as the Su|^reme 
Tribunal in the State. Nevertheless, the Maharaja 
has the power of revising the decisions of the Yarisht 
Court ; and in the^ exercise of this power His Highness 
is advised by the Nyaya Sabha, answering to the Privy 
Council. At the close of the period under review, the 
Nyaya Sabha consisted of the Naeb Diwan, Mr. 
*Bhandarkar, and of two other high Officers of State. 

Under the Varisht Court there is a District Judge in 
each of the four Districts. Each District is divided into 
some eight Talukas (more or less,) and there is a Judi- 
cial Officer called Munsiff in each Taluka. The Munsiffs 
in the State possess $ thorough legal training and are 
generally men who have obtained the j&L. B. degree of 
the Bombay ffniversity. 

( b ) — Sbpabation of Judicial and Exbcutivb 
. Functions. 

For several years past His .Highness the Qaekwar has 
endeavoured to bring about a separation of the Judicial 
and Exi^utiye duties. The Taluka Executive Officeis 
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(Vabivatdars) used to all criminal cases in years 
past, while the Taluka Judioial Officers (Munsiffs>Q took 
oognizanoe of civil oases. This arrangement was 
open to many objections. In the first place, the Vahi- 
Totdars were unable to devote that degree of attention to 
their executive and revenue work which it needed, when 
much of their time was taken up in trying criminal 
cases. And in the second place the exercise of criminal 
powers spoilt them as revenue officers, and armed them 
with an authority which was inconsistent with the dis- 
charge of their revenue duties. 

Tbg Maharaja did not, however, desire to introduce any 
sudden change. He discussed the matter with the high- 
est Officers of State, and their recorded opinions 
show a thoughtful consideration of all the various as- 
pects of the question. Th^ literature on the subject is 
both instructive and interesting. 

After a careful consideration of all these opinions, 
and with his intimate kaowledj^ of the actual work of 
administration as it is carried on in Districts and Taln-i 
kas, the Maharaja came to the conclusion that a separa- 
tion should be effected. The Officer who is virtually 
the prosecutor should not be the Judge. The Officer 
who is virtually the plaintiff in tl^e matter of revenne 
demands should Qot exercise Magisterial powers. The 
Officer who is the Head of tbe^ District or 
the Taluka should be free from the suspicion of 
doing executive work with the help of criminal powers^ 
0n these considerations His Highness resblved on a 
separation of functions* 

The policy was cautiously and gradually carried ooi 
Itr Vas^direoted that three-fourths of the orlminal cases 
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fihonld^be tried by MunsijBfs^ an(|^ one-foartb only should 
be tiiil&l by Yahivatdars* The bulk of the criminal 
work was thus made over to trained Judicial Officers 
who performed no executive or revenue work ; a small 
portion of the work was still left in the hands of the 
executive and revenue officers. And this state of things 
oontiwed till the end of the year under report. 

Since then, a complete separation has been effected. The 
work of Revenue and Executive Officers has largely increased in 
this year of scarcity and famine, and the Maharaja has directed 
that they should be relieved of all criminal work. From the 
current year, therefore, all criminal and civil work will be per- 
formed by Judici d Officers ; the Revenue and Executive Officers 
will devote all their time to their legitimate duties. 

(c) — O ther Judicial Reforms. 

A ver/ interesting and instructive note, recorded by 
the Acting Chief Justice Mr. Abbas Tyabji, clearly 
points out the main considerations which have deter- 
mined the judicial policj^' of the State in recent years. 
These ooosiderations are (1) uniformity and certathty in 
laws and procedure ; (2) despatch in the disposal of judicial 
work ; (3) co-operation of the people in judicial work. 

The^aws enacted between 1895 and 1900 have, to a 
large extent, secured the first object. There is now a 
uniform and definite procedure follovj^ed in civil and 
criminal oourls. Judges and the public know what the 
penal laws are. The people know what their rights and 
liabilities are with regard to contracts and the transfer 
of property. Fraudulent dealings have been minimiislld 
by the Registration Aot. And a Code of Hindn Law 
for thie State, now under preparation, is likely to lei»ea 
litigatioii, and to settle many oontroveraial points. 
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The second object ^as not jet been fnllj s^nred. 
Strenuous efforts have been made, during the two'^ears 
under review, to dispose of old cases. The balance of 
old cases at the end of July 1904 shows a great improve- 
ment over previous balanoes. Nevertheless, the average 
time taken for the disposal of oases has been undnlj long 
‘during these two years, and the despatch of judioial>work 
in Baroda still compares un&vourably with that of 
British Courts in the Bombay Presidency. 

For the attainment of the third object in view, it was 
directed in 1901 that the trials of oriminal oases of 
certaiii description should be held with the help of 
Assessors in two Districts of the State. The experiment 
proved successful ; the order was extended to the other 
two Districts ; and the adoption of ^the jury system is 
now under contemplation. 

With the same object in view, an Honorary Village 
Munsiff, with power to decide suits up to the value of 
Bs. &Q, was appointed in August 1903. Intelligent Patels ‘ 
or Village Headmen have been empowered to try cases 
relating to petty thefts of agricultural produce, assault, 
simple hurt, conservancy, etc., and to award punishments 
extending to a fine of Bs. 5, or imprisonment for 48 hours. 
Tbe results of these experiments ai)p watched with keen 
interest. And if is the desire of His Highness to extend 
this system of obtaining the oo-operation of the , villagers 
themselves in settling their own petty differences, and of 
saving the people from the trouble, the expense, and 
demoralizing effects of attending Law Courts. 

Lastly, with the object of keeping the administration 
in touch with the people. His Highness the Maharaja 
^hiekwet directed a Judioia} Cenferenoe to be held in 



every ^istriot. The District Ju^e ivas to preside, and 
Munirs, Magistrates and Pleaders were to attend. Many 
interesting facts were elicited at the Conference held last 
Marcli, and amendments of laws were suggested which 
are still under consideration. It is a notable feature ""of 
these Conferences that they were not purely official ; 
plead A*a who knew the requirements of the people whom 
they represented in Court were invited to attend and 
help the discussions. And as such Conferences were held 
simultaneously in all the four Districts, a comparison of 
the suggestions made by them led to clear conclusions as 
to the requirements and needs of the people. • 

The Madras system of a careful scrutiny of all 
judgments passed by Lower Criminal Courts led to the 
discovery of hasty prosecutions instituted by the State 
which ended mostly in acquittals. To remedy this evil 
the Maharaja has empowered the Legal Bemembrancer 
to appoint properly qualified Prosecutors in most of the 
^Courts. It is expected that this will lead to a more^ effi- 
cient conduct of cases, and would save the people from 
ill-judged prosecutions. 

• (d)— J udicial Statistics. 

Number of Courts at the close of the period under review^ 


Varisht Court ^ ••• 1 

Sadat ... 1 

Bistriot Judges* Courts 4 

Aeaistaut Judges’ Courts 3 

District Magistiatee’ Courts 4 

Taluka Courts, eto 34 

SabordinateMsgistratea’ Courts 110 

Village OoQits ... 


... 


... 
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Total^ Civil Suits • 


Year. 

•r 

Filed. 

Disposed of including 
old pending 
oases. 

1902-03. 

21,004 

17,821 • 

1903-04. 

16,819 

19,099 


These figures show a considerable Improvement in the 
disposal of cases during the last year. The number 
pending at the end of 1902-03 was 7,340. The number 
pending at the close of 1903-04 was 3^3^1. Of the oases 
which remained pending at the close of the last year, 
only 779 were more than a year old. The ^ total of 
civil suits is divisible into Ordinary Civil suits and 
Small Cause suits, as shown in the two following 
tables : — 

Ordinary Civil Suits. 


Tear. 

Pile. 

li 

Sp 

^ bD 

0- So 

« OS 

1- s . 

Ih n 

O.S 

« . *r. 

1 1^ ° 

i-l 

511 

Pending at the 
end the 
year. 

ld08>0S .. 

10,868 

9S,18|805 

7,958 


8,191 

1908^04 .. 

4,718 

I8,l8i087 

7,488 

801 

2,097 


While the number of pending oases was greatly re- 
duced at the close of the last year^ as compared with the 
previous year, the average duration of contested oases was 
much longer. There is a great room for improvement in 
Ibis respect; and it is hoped that parties inordinary 
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origii)^ civil suits will not liav^ to wsit three hundred 
days in future to have a decision rom the Baroda Courts. 

SmaU Cause Su&s, 



h 

fl 

.g 

3 

v .ncliid* 
ing old ending 

Average duration 
of contested cases. 

Pending at the end 
of the year. 

1902-03 10,636 

6,76,924 

9,868 

99 

2,149 

1903-04 12,101 

8,24,045 

11,666 

121 

S,654 


Here again is found a great falling off in respect of 
the despatch of an *averagek contested oase. A Small 
Giuse suit should not on the average take four months. 


Execution of Decrees, 


Year. 

Applications. 

a ' 

Valuation in 
Bupees. 

Disposed of 
including old 
pending ap- 
plications. 

• 

! Average 
dnratio 


Ordi- 

nary 

suits. 

Small 

Oauae 

suits. 

Ordi- 

suits. 

Small 

Cause 

suits. 

Ordi- 

nary 

suits^ 

Small^ 

Cause 

suits. 

fc* . 
I.-S 
"S 5 
o 

w 

li 

® I 

o 

19024)8 

9fiBl 

8,420 

27,38,034 

5,67,066 

9,529 

1 

8,367 

217 

96 

19084)4 

10,049 

9,270 

24,92,147 

6,64,796 

11,020 

9,284 

230 

98 


The average time taken for disposing of an application 
for execution of decree both in ordinary suits and in 
^oall cause suits was longer in 1903-4 than in the pro. 
oedihg year. 





CivM Appeals* 




d 

• 5p 


1 




a 

UjI 

.Sd 


Average 

duration. 

' Year. 

% 

o 

;i 

d a 

|S| 

&.s|: 

.* 'd ^ 

4» O 

aju 

f d 

S V 

1 . 

S 

|3J 

'1 


b 


P 

£ 

3”] 

I® 

1902-03 

907 

2,04,390 

l,i76 

1,231 

444 

259 

1908-04 

1,165 

2,91,375 

1,274 

1,174 

380 

_J 

374 


Once again it is the ‘‘ law^s delay’^ that strikes one. 
The patient appellant must make np Jiis mind to wait 
for a period of over twelve months before he can hope 
for a decision. And if ttiis is the average® time, the 
time taken in specially heavy oases must be immensely 
longer. 


Tear. 


Result of Civil Appeals* 


First Appeals 
decided by 
Varisht 
Court. 


n 




A cd 

£ 


Second Appeals! 
decided by 
Varisht 
Court. 

a 

8 


eo 

II 


Pm 


® 2 


S'® 




Appeals decided 
by District 
Courts. 


r 


#■8 f ' 

I* 

& 


1902-03 50 39 11 61 40 


52 35 


13 


58 28 14 50 85 


15 


1908-04 45 46 
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Tl^ proportion of first appei\Js in whioh oases were 
remtmded for re-trial or the decrees reversed by the 
Varisht Court was very largo in the last year. 

Criminal Cases. 




Disposed of in- 

Average dura- Average dura* 

Y»t. 

Filed. 

oluding old 

|tion, ordinary jtion summary 



pending oases. 

cases. 

1902-03, 

9,166 

10,16i 

19 8 

1903-04 

9,045 

9,647 

13 


Although the average duration of oases was longer in 
the last year thafi in the previous year, yet on the whole 
there is not much /eason for complaint if an average 
case takes 3 weeks. A case dealt with summarily 
ought not to take two weeks. The number of persons 
tried last year was 19,302 against 18,051 in 1902-3. 


Percentage of different dosses of offences. • 


1 

m 

Year. 

1 

& 

^-1 

1 

1 

^ 1 

0 

» . 
Jl 

V- 

t 

1 

1^ 

Against marriage. 

False documents 

i 

3 

0 

C9 

1 
*3 

o 

GO 

V 

s 

A 

Other offences. 

1902-08 

84 

28 

1 

1 

8 

! 

2 

[ 

•88 

•66 

•81 

86 

1908-04 

29 

27 

1 


2 

•19 

•08 

L 

•81 

8i 
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In both years over on^-half the offences were wainst 
property or against person. The more serions cans in 
1903-04 were 45 of murder, 43 of culpable homicide, 75 
of grievous hurt, 6 of rape, 88 of dacoity, 104 of rob- 
bery> 237 cases of house-breahing and theft, and 13 oases 
of forgery. 


Percentage of eonvietion among prisoners actually tried. 


Year. 

Convioteda 

Acquitted. 

1902-03 

41 

69 

t 



1903-04 

39 

61 

f 


The total number of witnesses examined in^ the last 
ear was 18,765 against 21,820 of the previous year. 


Punishments. 


Yw. 

Capital 

Sen- 

teoc<*. 

Fines 

only. 

Imprisun* 
ment with 
|or withoutl 
fine. 

'whipping. 

Ordered to' 

' find 
security. 

1902-08 . 


2,296 

2,172 

1,387 

94 


1908-04... 


2,810 

46 

J1 


Of the persons convicted, 3,449 were males and 245 
were females. < 

Appeals, * 



Filed and 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of 

Year. | 

old 

pending 

appeals. 

Disposed 

of. 

of cases in 
which sen* 

of cases in 
which sea- 


tenoe was 

tence was 

re-trials Ao. 



oonfirtQfd. 

modified, ] 


1902 . 08 ... 

864 

821 

53 

■i 

1 28 

1008 - 04 ... 

876 

818 

60 

■■ 

' 20 
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Ibe pero6})tage was more satisfactory last year tbon in 
the jfear before. * 

Income! and Expenditdbe. 

CM and Criminal Couris, 


Year. 

« 

Income from Stamps, 

Coart fefs dco.| in 

Rnpees., 

Expenditure. 


Bs. 

Rg. 


3,24,909 

8,60,644 

190d>04 • ..................... 

2,94,669 

8,64,262 


There was a considerable decrease in income in 1902-03 
as compared with the previous year. 

The number of men surrendered to this State, and by 
this State, in E^raditioi\ oases during the two years 
under review is shown in the following table ; 


Extradition Case$. 


Year. 

• 

Surrendered to 
Baroda. 

Surrend^ed by 
Baroda. 

Cases. 

Men. 

Cases, j 

Men. 

] 902.03 

128 

311 

t08 

219 



• 



190S'04 

103 

208 

70 

122 


Including pending cases, 337 extradited men were tried 
in Baroda in 1902-03 ; and of these 171 were convicted, 
155 were acquitted, and 11 men remained to be 
tried in the following year. Including these 11 men, the 
total number of extradited men for trial in 1903*04 waa 
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219 ; and of these 103 were convicied, 89 were acquitted, 

and 29 remained to be tried in the ourrent year. 

# 

Pleaders and Mukhtiars, 

The number of pleaders and Mukhtiars in the several 
Courts of the Slate was 377 at the close of the period 
. under report. Special Sanads were granted in 190^04 
to 38 pleaders of British Courts to practise for specified 
periods in the Varisht Court and the Courts subordinate 
to it in the State. 
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IV.— REVJJNUB. 

(a) — C onstitution of the Department. 

The Revenue Department comprises Land Tax and 
other Taxes, Customs, Excise and Opium, Registration 
and Stamps, Agricultare, Industries and Forest, Bound- 
arieir Inspection and Sanitary Inspection. Some of these 
twelve Sub-Departments are only remotely connected 
with Revenue ; but as all of them are reckoned portions 
of the Revenue Department, it is necessary to deal with 
them all in this Section. 

Diwan Bahadur Vasudeo Mahadeo Samarth.was in 
charge of this vast Department with its twelve Sub-De- 
partments at the close of the period under review. He 
joined the service of the State in 1879, and was sent to 
Europe in 1884 in charge of the Maharaja’s brother and 
cousin and another young student. Mr. Samarth after- 
wards accompanied the Maharaja on his first visit to 
► Europe in 1887, and was present at His Highness’s inter- 
views with Her Majesty the late Queen-Empress. In 1892, 
he proceeded to Europe for the third time as Secretary to 
His Highness. His last visit to Europe, in 1901, was un- 
dertaken with the laudable object of studying industries 
and agriculture. He visited the Glasgow Exhibition^ 
inquired into the state of the Irish Obttiers in Galway 
and Connem^^a, and paid some attention to dairy farm* 
ing at Cork. With his natural abilities and education 
which are of a high order, with his unwavering sympa- 
thy for the people, and with his long experience in this 
State and the information he has gathered abroad. 
Hr. Samarth makes an invaluable Revenue Officer. 
In 1898 the British Government bestowed on him 
a 
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the personal distinction of Diwan Bahadur W his 
meritorioas work in combating famine and plague 
in this State. 

As Sar-Subah or Bevenue Commissioner Mr. Samarth 
i^ the Head of the four Snbhas or District Officers. 
The word Subah really means a Province oV District ; 
but in Baroda the word is used to mean a Dj^triot 
Officer. Two of these Subahs are Shrimani Sampatrao 
and Mr. Ehasherao Jadav whom Mr. Samarth accom- 
panied to Europe twenty years ago. The third Subah 
is Mr. Yusafali) a Mahomedan gentleman and a Bar- 
rister-at-Law. And the fourth is Mr. Eazi Abdur 
Rahman, another Mahomedan gentleman who has made 
himself extremely popular in his District. 

Each District is again divided into a number of Talu- 
kas as the following table wjll show • 


District. 

Taluka. 

Baroda* 

1. Baroda. 2. Petlad (with Siswa). 3. 
Fadra. 4. Choranda, 5. feinor. 6. Dabhoi, 
7. Sankheda (with Tilakwada). 8. Yagodia. 
9. Saoli. 

Baosari. 

10, Kaosari. 11. Oandevi. 12. Mbhava. 
13. Vyara. 14. Songad (with Yajpur). 16. 
Yelachha (with YakaH. 16. Kamrej. 17. 
Pal|ana. 

Kadi. 

18. Mehsana. 19. Kadi. ^ 0 . Kalol. 21. 
Dehgam (with Atarsamba). 22. Yijapur. 
23. Visnagar. 24. Kheralu. 25. Sidhpur, 
26. Fa tan (with Harij). 27. Yadaoli. 

Amreli. 

28. Amreli (with Bhimkata). 29. Damna- 
gar (with Shianagar). 30. Dhari (with 
Khauffia). 31, Kodinar. 82. Okhamandal 
(with Beyt). 




The Distrct OfiBoer or Snbah is assisted by one or 
two or three Assistants called iJaeb Subahs. When the 
Subah has more "than one Naeb Snbah under him, the 
Talukas are so grouped that each Naeb Snbah is in 
charge of a number of them. The duty of Naeb Subahs 
consists largely in inspecting the records and wort of 
theJTalukas, andMn helping the District 0£Scer in keep^ 
ing the administration well in hand. Without such help 
the most energetic District OfiBcer would find it im* 
possible to thoroughly control the work of the eight or 
ten Talukas comprised in a large District. 

Each Taluka'is under the administration of a YahiTat- 
dar, answering to a Mamlatdar in British India. To 
visit the villages in his Taluka, to collect the land 
revenue and taxes, to inspect the boundary marks set up 
to deroart 5 ate field •from fi^d, to protect Government 
property andj Government interests, and generally to 
maintain peace and order within his Talnka, are the 
• main duties of the Yahivatdar. A portion of the cri- 
minal work of the Taluka also fell to his share ; hot, as 
has been stated before, all judicial work has now been 
transferred from the Yahivatdar to the Munsiflf. 

Ea0h Taluka comprises fifty to a hundred villages, and 
the village is the basis of Indian political organization. 
Self-governing villa^ges, with their o(|pplete arrange- 
ments for ofvil and criminal justice, their revenue 
collection, «and their hereditary professional services^ 
were the foundations of old Indian Society. The genina 
of the Indian people developed this system as suited to 
their wants md requirements, and through thousands of 
yearsi while dynasties came and went and empires rose 
aiid fell| the yillagerd were content with their primitive 
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Self-Government wifchiij their self-contained little Re- 
publics. Much of this form of Self-Government has 
now unfortunately ceased to exist ; a more centralised 
administration has withdrawn the judicial functions of 
village elders ; and a new system of land revenue settle- 
ments has disturbed and demolished the old fiscal 
arrangements in every village. No study in connection 
with modem Indian History is more deeply interesting 
than the study of this silent and far-reaching change, this 
replacing of village administration by a centralised 
administration. And no administrative problem in 
£arod%, or in British India, has a higher importance than 
the problem of reconstructing some effective system of 
Self-Government, after the old Self-Governing institutions 
have been swept aside. This subjeot will be dealt with 
further on, in a separate Section. 

(J)— Land Tax. 

The collection of the Land Revenue depends largely on 
the anhual rainfall and the state of the crops, and for- 
tunately the conditions were fair in 1903-04, and far 
better than in the previous year. The rainfall during the 
two years is shown in the table given below 


Rainfall. « 


— f — 

Dirtriet. 

Normal rain- 
fall in 
Inobes. 

Rainfall in 
190a4S in 
Inohea 

Bainfall In 
190S-04 in 
Inohes. 

Baroda 

82 

29*90 

88*66 

Kadi ••• ••• ••• 

82 

20*20 

21*68 

Naoaari 

48 

64*87 

56-12 

••• 

25 

22*16 

24*08 
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It will be seen from these figiv'es that the rainfall w& 
scanty everywhere in 1&02-1903 except in Naosari ; 
while in 1903-1904 it was normal or copious every- 
where except in Kadi. Crops suffered in many Talukas 
in Kadi, last year, on account of this scanty rainfall ; 
while in some Talukas of Baroda and Amreli the rains 
wei9 not seasonable. 

Locusts also appeared in all the four Districts last 
year, and did some damage to the crops. Cotton and 
sesamum crops in Kodinar Taluka in Amreli District 
were considerably damaged by rats. Otherwise the 
conditions were good. There was no crop disease to 
speak of, and the water supply was generally good in 
all the four Distficts. The outturn of all the crops was 
between J8 and 12 annas in Baroda, Naosari and Amreli ; 
while in Kadi, on account of scanty rainfall, it was 
generally between 6 and 9 annas only. The following 
table shows the prices of the staple crops during the 
two years under report. The figures show the i^umber 
of local Seers (of 40 tolas) per rupee. The Baroda 
Seer is about 1 lb., or about half the weight of the 
ordinary Indian seer. 



Prices of Food Grains 


62 
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All grain|, and specially^Bajri tod Jowar, nAioh a|a^ 
the staple food of the mass of the people, were cheaper 
in 1903-04 than in 1902-03. Collections of revenues 
from land accordingly increased from 80 lacs in 1902-08 
to 83 lacs in 1903-04. ^ 

When a Settlement » or Beyision Settlement of a ' 
TalaSa is rmade, the Jamabandi or Land Revenue 
Demand of every village in the Taluka is prepared 
by the Settlement Department, and made over to 
the Bevenue Department. Alterations then take 
place from year to year, as waste land is brought 
under cultivation, or cultivated land is abandbned, 
or other changes take place in villages; and the Bevenue 
Department take9 note of these annual alterations, 
and revises the Jamabandi for each year. It is the 
village Talati or Accountant who takes note of those 
annual changes, and prepares his Pahani Patrak 
or Inspection Beport ; it is the Circle Inspector who 
checks it by comparing the entries with the actual 
changes in the village; and it is the Vahivatdar 
of the Taluka who then prepares a Tharao Band 
or Statement of Bevenue Demand for each village 
within his Taluka. It is thus that a new Jamabandi 
or Revenue Demand^ is made by the I^evenue Depart- 
ment every year for all the three thousand villages in 
the State, excepting those which are actually under 
settlement. The Jamabandi of 2,641 villages was thus 
prepared by the Bevenue Department in 1903-04, while 
822 villages were in the hands of the Settlement De- 
partment, 

The Land ^^renue Proper and Miscellaneous Land 
Rev^xiO Demands of the State, during ' the, two 
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years under report are shova in the table given 
below : — 

Land Itevenw Demand. 


l^istrict. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Bevenne. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Revenue. 

Remarks. 


Bb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

1 


Baroda ... 

28,76,832 

5,17,821 

28,50,314 

4,48,187 

For village! 



the Jama- 

Kadi 

26,00,219 

4,26,763 

25,74,674 

4,70,616 

bandl o f 
which woa 
not prepar- 

Naosaiiee* 

14,74,719 

1,68,888 

14,72,061 

1,63,826 

ed. eatima- 
tea figures 

Amreli ... 

7,98,469 

61,688 

8,05,865 

46,798 

are given for 
the yea r 



I 

1903-04. 

Total... 

77,48,729 

11,78,660 

77,02,404 

* f 

11J9,826 



It will be seen from this table that there was a de- 
crease of Bs. 46,335 io Land Eevenne and of Bs. 54,325 
in Miscellaneous Revenue in the last year as compared 
with the previous year. The deorease in the first item 
is mainly owing to the fact that more lands were 
relinquished than were taken up. The decrease in 
the last item is owing to the fact that the proceeds of 
the Local Cess was removed from this head and shown 
separately. c 

Remissions amounting in all to Rs. 49,285 were 
allowed in 1902-03, and Bs. 38,283 in 1903-04, from 
the above demands. Deducting these remissions, the 
net Revenue Demands were Rs. 88,73,104 for 
1902-03 and Rs. 87,88,447 in 1903-04. The collections 
dnring these two years are shown below, District by 
District. 
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Demand and Collection. 



1902- 

•1903. 

1903-1904. 

District. 

Net 

Demand. 

Net Collec- 
tion. 

Net 

Demand. 

Net Collet 
tiOQ. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bfirodia ... ... 

Eadi 

Naosari 

Amreli 

33,08,579 

29,85,684 

16,39,725 

8,58,116 

31,22,055 
25,17 7b9 
16,03,623 
7,79,780 

32,95,883 

30,21,029 

16,21,658 

8,49,877 

31,56,729 

27,93,002 

16,01,485 

7,85,939 

Total ... 

88,73,104 

80,23,247 

87,88,447 

83,36,166 


It 'will be seen that the oollection in Naosari District, 
which is seldom visited by droughts, were almost cent, 
per cent, for both years. In the other Districts, the col- 
lections for 1903-04 were better than in the previous 
year, because the climatic conditions and produce were 
•better in the last year. The hard working, frugal and 
simple Kheruts or cultivators of Baroda will compare, 
not unfavourably, with the best races of cultivators on 
earth, both for tho patience and care with which they 
till their lands, and for their honesty in meeting their 
liabilities when they qan. Men and women, and often 
the children of^the family, are seen in’^ the fields day 
and night, nursing the crops, or driving away birds 
from the ripened grain. Bajri and Jo war, the food 
of the common people, are grown on the ordinary field ; 
wheat and other valuable crops are raised on carefully 
irrigated fields j and the bullocks employed for drawing 
water from the irrigation wells are not more patient 
or uncomplaining than the cultivators who employ them. 

9 
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Unt suGoessive bad seasofis have rednoed them to poverty, 
and a fixed revenue demand in cash has thrown them 
into the hands of the money-lender. 

1,69,365 notices to pay op the instalments of revenoe 
(hie were issued in 1902-03, and 1,13,628 in 1903- 
04, showing a great improvement in the last year. 
Since the close of the year the fees for notices have iVeen 
reduced, and no fees are charged unless notices are 
actually issued. It is a matter of regret, that sales of 
property for arrears rose from 1,203 in 1902-03 to 
1,757 in 1903-04, and that imprisonment for such 
arrears increased from 399 to 514. Fines, however, 
decreased from 518 to 216 cases. It will appear from 
the above figures that, in ninety-nhie oases out of a 
hundred, the cultivators pay up on receipt of notices, an d 
no coercive measures are required. 

The following table will show the lands relinquished, 
and the new lands taken up, during the years under 
report : — 

Lands Relinquished and Taken Up. 


Yean. 

Land 

Bdlin- Assessment 
quishcd injlu Rupees. 
Bighas, 

taken V I^Bmont 
in Bigha*., 

1902-08 

1 43,107 

58,140 

39,157 54,6<5 

1908-04 

38,100 

46,923 

88,409 87,394 


BmviBKS. 


If Bigha 
■>■1 aetr. 


As the year 1902-03 was unfavourable, more land 
was relinquished than was taken up. The lost year was 
more favourable to the crops, and so mttoh land was 
taken np. 
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More than a hundred thousaiM acres of land change 
hands every year among the Cultivators, and the follow- 
ing figures throw Some light on the character of their 
transactions : — 


Transfer of Lands. 



Transfer by Partition, 

Transfer by Mortgage, 

Tears. 

Inheritance, Qift or ex- 

Redemption or Sale, 


change in Bighas. 

&c., in Bighas. 

1902-03 


41,218 

1903-04 


69,645 


It is satisfactory to know that more than half the 
transfers were byfinheritance, the figures being 1,65,016 
Bighas for 1902-0^, and 2,25,044 Bighas for 1903-04, 
Under the old rule a seGurit;f used to be taken from the 
heirs who inherited the holdings, but this needless re- 
striction has been abolished by His Highness the 
* Maharaja. 

Equally liberal and beneficent has been the Maha- 
raja’s policy in making advances to cultivators for the 
improvement of their lands, or for purchasing seeds, 
implements, bullocks, &o. The amounts so advanced 
during the two year»»under review wer^ Rs. 2,50,925 in 
1902-03 and Rs. 2,60,522 in 1903-04. 

Such advances have been made from year to year, and 
specially during years of scarcity. The Maharaja trusts 
his cultivators, and the cultivators are not unworthy of 
the trust. Whenever the year is prosperons, and the 
crops *are good, large portions of such Tnccavi advances 
ai^ realised without any difiicnlty with the Iiand 
Bevenue^ But the last seven years have heen more or 
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less unfavourable, and n(^ only large sums of Tnooavi 
advances still remain unrealised, but the Land Sevenne 
itself is heavily in arrears. The following statement 
will show that the total arrears of Land Bevenue at the 
close of the period under review was over ninety lacs of 
Rupees : — 

Arreart of Land Revenue, «• 


District. 

.Arrears in Bupees. 

Surplus payments 
in Bupees. 

Sciroddi ••• 

36,29,802 


ee* ••• 

38,49,371 


Naosari 

4,08,074 


.A.nQLr6li ••• 

11,20,725 

C 


Total ... 

C 

*90,07,972 

e 

847 


Remissions of unrealised arrears are allowed, year 
after year, according to rules after enquiry into each 
individual case. Larger remissions on a liberal and com- 
prehensive scale, in consideration of the present condi- 
tion of the cultivators and of these successive years of 

scarcity, are under contemplation in.the current year. 

0 

(c) — O thbb Taxes. * 

Veros . — A large variety of taxes wore levied in this 
State under the name of Veros from olden times, A list, 
containing the names of no less than 68 Velros, has been 
prepared; but it will suffice for our present ;^urposes to 
indicate their general character, and to specify the tiiree 
groat dasses into which they may be grouped* 
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In the first class oome the Vires which were levied 
on people for residing in villages. Where this tax was 
levied for homestead lands it was of the nature of rent. 
When it was raised per head of oattle under the name of 
Puehhi Vero or Sakra Charai it assumed the character 
of an income-tax on cowherds and shepherds. But it 
vSi often levied from people who neither owned cattle 
nor ooonpied Government land, and then it was only 
a sort of poll-tax, or a tax for using the water of the 
village well, 

In the second class may be included all Veros on 
trades and professions. The village carpenttr and 
blacksmith, the trader and the oonfeotioner, the gold- 
smith and oved the leather tanner, had all to pay 
their vjkrious Veros, however poor their incomes 
might be, * 

In the third class falls the pilgrim tax of the far filmed 
shrine of Dwarka, including the license fee for gathering 
conch-shells in the same place. 

Inoome-taai . — His Highness the Maharaja wisely decid- 
ed to replace most of these vexatious taxes by a com- 
prehensive income-tax on a simple and uniform plan. 
In 1897-98 the income-tax was introduced in the 
whole of Baroda District, except the 4own of Baroda 
and the TaluKhs of Petiad, Siswa andOhandod. In 1901- 
02 it was extended to the town of Baroda and to the 
towns of Vadnagar, Visnagar and Gnnja, and also to the 
Taluka of Ealol. 

The introduction of the income-tax in the town of 
Baroda gave rise to much complaint, and a Committee 
^ ap|iointed to. fix the scale on which the tax should 
be leyi^ Ih After much deliberation the Com-' 
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mittee fixed two different scales, one for towns and one 
for villages. And this is how matters stood at the olose 
of the period under review. 

The inequality of the two scales was so glaring that a further 
revision was inevitable. Accordingly, the whole question of 
the imposition of income-tax was reconsidered, and a uniform 
ocaJe was proposed by the Eevenue Minister in October 1904. 
And this new scale, which is given below, was introduced 
throughout the State with effect from the commencement of 
the current year, 1904-1905 : — 


Annual Incomes. 

• 

Annual Tax. 

Under Rs. 300 

.«• ••• 


No Tax, 

Bs. 300 to under Es. 500 

• •• 

‘ Rt.t .3 

it 500 „ „ 

„ 750 

• •• 

„ 6 

fi 750 ,, „ 

,. 1,000 

• •• 

10 

» 1,000 „ „ 

„ 2,500 


„ 16 

It 2,500 ,, ,, 

„ 6,000 

• • • 

CO 

o 

„ 6,000 „ „ 

„ 10,000 


„ 60 

,,10.000 „ 

„ 15,000 


75 

15.000 and aj^ove 

••• 


100 


The advantages of this new system are— (1) It makes a clean 
sweep of all the numerous and oppressive Veros described above 
except rent for homestead lands and the pilgrim tax. (2) It 
exempts the poor from taxation. (8) It imposes on the richer 
classes a proportionate burden which they had evaded before. 
(4) It imposes on official classes their fair share of the burden 
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whiob the; had escaped. (5) It makes no distinction between 
towns and villages or between different classes of the Maharaja’s 
subjects. It is a moderate tax, approximating to one per cent, 
on the income, or about in the pound as it would be de- 
scribed in England, which all subjects of His Highness down to 
those who earn Es. 800 a year, are able to pay without any 
hardship. 

^rhe total proceeds of the income-tax is expected to be about 
a lac of Rupees in the State. 

LocqX Cess . — No Local Cesses were imposed when the 
new system of survey and settlement was introduced in 
the State. But when about one-half the State had been 
settled, the idea of imposing a Local Cess, as is done in 
British India, was conceived and reduced into practice. 
The Cess was at* first amalgamated with the Land Re- 
venue; ^but as it • was the Maharaja's desire to create 
Local Boards for the purpose of introducing Self-Gov- 
ernment in local matters, His Highness directed in 1903- 
04 that the proceeds of the Local Cess should be sepa- 
rated from those of the Land Revenue. This order was 
only partially carried out during the last year, and will 
be fully carried out in the present year. 

Rome of the Talukas, comprising nearly one-half 
of the State, will come in for Revision Settlement 
between the next three years. Witl^ respect to these 
Talukas, Hk Highness has directed that the Local Cess 
should be imposed only on alienated lands, and that 
Khalsa or assessable lands should be exempt from Cess 
until these last come in for re-settlement* It thus 
happens that in one-ln^f of the State the Local Cess is 
levied on all lands — Khalsa and alienated, — while in 
the other half the Cess is levied only from alienated 
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lands. This will be clear from the following tabular 
statement : — 


District. 


Extent to which Local Cesa 
is levied. 


Bsmabes. 


Baroda 


Kadi 


Naosari ^ 


Amreli 


Cess levied only from alienated| Gar assarts 
lands and villages. who are uq> 

! der the pro- 

In Sidhpur, the Cess is levied! tection of the 
from alienated lands and villa- British Gov- 
ges only. In other Talukas it ernment pay 
is levied from all lands. no Cess on 

the alienated 

In Vyara the Cess is levied from' lands which 
alienated lands and villages^ they hold, 
only. In the other Talukas itj 
is levied from all lands. < 

It is levied from all lairds in 
Okhamandal. *In other Talu-| 

■** kas it is imposed on alienatodl 
lands and villages only. 


The demand and colleotion of the Local Cess for the year 
1903-04 is shown in the following statement, District by 
District : — 


District. 


Demand in 
Bnpeos. 

Collection in 
Bupees, 

# 

Baroda 

... 

1,45,159 

c 

79,978 

Kadi 

... 

1,31,429 

69,648 

Naosari 

••• 

1,02,172 

1,00,281 

Amreli ••• •«. 


18,081 

2,669 
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(d)— CuSTOliiS. 

The Abkari Saperintendents of the Kadi and Baroda 
Districts have direct charge of the Customs for their 
respective Districts. In Amreli, the District Officer is 
the head of the Customs for his District. In Naosafi^ 
there is very little work connected with the levy of 
Customs, and the Abkari Superintendent exercises su- 
pervision over this work. 

During the years under report the Customs Revenue 
of the whole State was collected departmentally, except 
in the towns of Amreli, Dhari and Dhamnagar in the 
Amreli District, and in the towns of Songad, Vyara and 
Kathor of the Naosari District. In these six places, the 
Customs Revenue^ was farmed out by auction. 

The following is ^ comparative statement of Custom s 
Revenue derived in the six places named above during 
1902-03 and 1903-04 


Town. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Amreli 

9,001 

10,001 

Dhari 

653 

1,011 


% 


Dhamnagar A 

1,201 

2,201 

Vyara 

2,231 

8,150 

Eathor 

1,645 

2,565 

Songad ••• 

710 

1,057 

Total 

15,441 

19,975 


10 
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The following lable ^ives the total demand and oollec- 
tion of Customs during 1902-03 and 1903-04 : — 


% District, 

1902.08. 

1908-04. 






Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Baroda 

3.79,630 

3,78,511 

3,87,606 

3,86,205 

Kadi ... ... 

1,52,806 


1,66,673 

1,66,673 

Naosari 

18,471 


17,986 

17,981 

Amreli 

• 

51,591 

51,561 

50,072 

50,050 

Total ... 

5,97,698 

5,96,068 

6,22,337 

6,20,909 


Thus there was an increase of the revenue in the 
Kadi, Baroda and Naosari Districts in 1903-04 over 
that in 1902-03, a result due to good harvests. The 
large increase in the Kadi District was, also, partly duo ^ 
to the fact that the revenue had considerably fallen off 
in the previous year. 

The following table shows the expenditure incurred 
during the two years under report : — • 


Distrigt. 

I'JOS-OS. 

1903-04. 


Es. 

Bs. 

Baroda ... ••• ... 

35,489 


E^adi ••• ... **« 

80,300 

SI 

Kaosari 

1,280 


Auu’eJI 

9,769 

Hi ^ 

Total ••• 

76,838 

79,189 
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A radical change was intiXKlaced in the Oustoms duties 
after the close of the years under report. A brief mention of 
the change in the present report will sufBce. The principles 
which were followed in introducing this change are these ; (a) 
A large number of harassing duties on petty articles were 
abolished ; (b) All export duty was abolished except on Cotton 
and Mahua flower from Baroda District ; (c) Import duties 
on frontiers of the State were retained on certain articles 
generally used in the country, and these articles were not sub- 
jected to any fresh duty on entering towns ; (d) Octroi duties 
were retained on certain other articles generally used by 
townspeople ; {e) Ad valorem duty was abolished altogether and 
all Customs were levied on articles by the weight • without 
unpacking goods ; (/*) The vast body of Nakadars was reduced 
by about loO officers and the pay of those retained was im- 
proved ; {g) Instructions were issued forbidding the search and 
harassment of travellers, while«protecting the revenue of the 
State. 

As a result of these changes duties were retained on the 
following articles only : — 

Export Duty^ 

i" 1 Baroda District only. 

2. Mahua flower, I 

Impart duties on the frontiers^ Octroi duties in iotvHs» 


1. 

Jaggei 7 Sugar, . 

1. 

White Sugar and Candy 

2. 

Groceries and Spices, 

2. 

ButtAc and Ghee. 

8. 

Kerosine t)il. 

3. 

Oils. 

4. 

Salt. 

4. 

Oil seeds* 

6. 

Beer, Wines and Spirits. 

6. 

Tobacco. 

6. 

Apparel. 

6. 

Paper, 

7. 

Metalware and Metals, 

7. 

FurnituTf*. 

«. 

Timber, &o. 

8. 

Grass and flrewood. 


It should be added that this revised tariff was introduced 
throughout the State of Baroda from 1st Hovember 1904 
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excepb oertain isolated f^wns and talukas which still protect 
themselves by special tariff. These last are now. under revision. 
The credit of working out the details of this important fiscal 
reform, and of making practical and valuable suggestions 
to liberate the trade and the people from much harassment, 
is largely due to Mr. Raojibhai B. Patel. Like many^ other 
promising young men, he was sent to Europe, years 
by Hia Highness the Maharaja at State expense ; he learnt 
agriculture at Cirencester and sugar manufacture in Germany ; 
and he came back to India in 1892 with the title of 
M. R. A. 0. of Cirencester and of M. R. A. S. E. of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. His Highness placed 
Mr. Patel in charge of the Customs, Excise, Opium, and 
other offices in August 1904, and soon after this, Mr. 
Patel helped the Revenue Minister in carrying out the Tariff 
Reform described above. 


( e ) — Excise. 

The principal sources of Abkari Revenue are given 
below : — 

1. Manufacture and sale of country liquor. 

2. Extraction and sale of toddy. 

3. Fees for licenses to sell imported foreign liquor, 

4. Manufacture and sale of intoxicating drugs, 

such Bhang, Granja, 

5. Miscellaneous. ^ 

In Baroda and Naosari Districts, the still-head duty 
and oeutral distillery System were in force. The out- 
still system prevails in Amreli. In the Kadi District, 
too, the out-still system was in foroa in ] 902-03, but 
in 1903-04 the central distillery system was introduced 
by order of His Highness. Under this system the 
liquor is fnanufaotured at a central still, and is issued 
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on payment of duty for retail sale the different shops, 
and the right of manufaotare and sale is sold out to the 
highest bidders. 

The sums for which the sale of liquor was farmed are 


shown below ; — 


Year. 

Bh roda« 

Naosari, 

Kadi, 

1902-03 

1,23,270 

3,73,080 

36,000 

1903-04 

1,50,609 

3,78,080 

50,005 


The rates of the still-head duty are shewn ih the 
following table : — 


Talakaa for which liquor 
was issued. 

Hate per gallon. 

16 

U. P. 

25 

U. P. 

60 

U. P. 

Bakoda Disteict (1902-03 
AND 1903-04). 



■ 

c 

Petlad, Baroda, Padra, Ohor- 
aiida and the l^thern 

portion of Sinor. 

« 

1 

1 

2-4 

1-4 

Saoli, Vaghodia, Dabhoi, 
Sankheda, Tilakwada and 
the Northern portion of 
Sinor. 


0-12 

0-6 

Baroda City and flie Canton- 
ment. 

2-8 

2-4 

1-4 
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t 

Talukas for which liquor 
was issued. 

u 

Bate per gallon. 

* 

15 

U. P. 

25 

U. P. 

60 

cr. P. 

Naosari DrsTEiOT (1902-08 
AND 190o-04). 

Naosari, Qandevi, Palsana, 

••• 

2-0 

0-16 

Kamrej, and the Western 
portion of the Talukas of 
Mahua and Vtlaohha and 
the British villag^t of Mota. 
Eastern' portion of the Talu- 


1-8 

0-11 

kas of Mahna and Vela- 
chha. 

Vyara and Songad 

••• 

‘0-12 

0-6 

Kadi Distbict (1908-04). ^ 
All Talukas 

1-8 

1-0 

0-8 


In the Baroda and Naosari Districts, the right of 
selling toddj is farmed out by auction to one farmer 
for each District, and the toddy farms are sold along 
with liquor farms. The farmer is given possession of 
all palm trees belonging to the State ; the Government 
then levies a tax on every private and State tree that 
is tapped, and i&e total proceeds of this tree-tax is 
credited to the farmer’s account. Private owners are 
also allowed to sell toddy in temporary hnts under 
the trees, and the fees for such licenses are also 
credited to the farmers’ account. The entire arrange* 
ment is somewhat primitive, as the State first 
lets the farm of the entire toddy revenue by auction, 
and then prooeeds to collect much of the revenue on 
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behalf of the farmer. Some changes in the system 
were in oontemplation after the close of the period under 
review. In the Kadi and Amreli Districts, there are 
no palm trees as a rule, and the people are not aoous- 
tomed to use toddy as beverage. The following tablef 
will show the income from the toddy farm ^in Baroda 
luiJ Naosari Districts, during the two years under 
report : — 


District. 

1902.08. 

190S-04. 


Bs. 

1 

Bl 

Baroda ••• , 

1,730 

1,057 

l^aosari ^ ... *** 

91,920 

91,920 


The rates of fees for licenses for opening shops and 
. hotels, selling foreign liquors, were as follows, during 
the years 1902-03 and 1903-04 : — 


District. 

• 

Fee for a 
Shop. 

Fee for a 
Hotel. 

Remarks. 


its. 

Bs. 

% 

Baroda 

100 

125 


Badi ••• • * • 

76 

... 


Naosari ... 

100 

125 

Except in Yjara and 
Billimora, vhere 
the fee for a shop 
is Bs. 75, 
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The following comparative statement shows the num- 
ber of shops and hotefs and the amount of revenue 
derived therefrom in the two years under review : — 


V. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

District. 

No. of shops 
and hotels. 

License 

fees. 

No. of shops 
and hotels. 

License 

fees.ttn 



Us. 


Ks. 

Baroda 

5 

550 

4 

425 

Kadi 

2 

160 

2 

150 

Naosari 

8 

750 

8 

760 

Total ... 

16 

1,450 

■1 

1,325 

f 


The following table gives the total Abkari demands 
and collections of the years under review : — 


District. 

Demand. 

Collection, 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1903-03. 

1903-04. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

c 

. Rs. 


1,32,762 

1,60,049 

1,32,62^1 

1,69,355 

Kadi 

37,396 

51,466 

21,764 

42,822 

Naosari 

4,70,618 

4,67,609 


4,66,687 


4,916 

4,938 

4,872 

4,899 

Total ... 

1 6,45,692 

Bi 

6,29,862 

6,78,463 
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The following statement gives the number of shops 
of liquor and toddy opened cfuring the years under 
review 


District. 

1902-03. 


1908-04. 

# 

Liquor 

stoops. 

Liquor 

and 

toddy. 

Toddy 

shops. 

Total. 

Liquor 

stoops. 

Liquor 

and 

toddy. 

Toddy 

shops. 

Total 

Baroda ... 

226 

11 

• •• 

236 

256 

10 

... 

266 

Naosari 

137 

194 

32 

363 

125 

195 

SO 

350 

Kadi ... 

... 

• 

... 

... 

223 

... 

• 

228 

Total ... 

862 < 

) 205 

33 

599 

604 

205 

so 

889 


The following table gives the comparative statement of 
expenditore incurred during the years under report : — 


Division. 

190S-03. 

190S-04. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 



Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bamda ... 

... 

8,693 


487 


Naosari ... 


.11,939 

11,194 

1 

745 

Kadi ...• 

... 


5,541 

2,784 


Total 


23,689 

25,915 

8,221 

743 


There is no expenditure separately incurred in the 
Amreli District on account of the Abkari Departsaent. 


227 persons were convicted in 1902-03> and 166 
only in 1908*04, for offences under the Abkari law. 

« 
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(/)— Ophjm. 

The sources of Revenue from Opium are these : — 

(a) Profits on the sale of Opium in the Bombay 
market for exportation to China. 

^ (h) Profits on opium issued to the opium farmers 

and licensed vendors for consumption in the 
State. 

(c) Fees for licenses for retail vend and miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

The manufacture of opium is a State monopoly 
conducted under a system similar to the Bengal system, 
while the retail sale for consumption within the State is 
managed under the system in vogue in the Bombay 
Districts. c 

The cultivation and manufacture of opium were carried 
on in the Kadi District during the years under report. 
Opium poppy was cultivated under licenses in the Sidh- 
pore, Kherala, Visnagar, Vadaoli, Patan, Vijapur and 
Mehsana Talukas of that District. 

The following comparative statement h given to show 
-he area under poppy cultivation and its yield : — 


Tear, 

Area under poppy 

Total yield of juice 

Average yield 

cnltJvatioa in acres. 

_ 

in lbs, 

f 

per acre in lbs. 

1902-08... 

6,576 

1,51,948 

Cl 

27 

1903-04.. 

18,568 

8,71,888 

20 


The licensed cultivators were bound to hell all the 
juice they produced to the State at a rate fixed previous 
to issuing the licenses* The rates for the years under 
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report were Rs, 3-4-0 per seer of 40 tolas in 1902-08^ 
and Rs. 3 per seer in 1903-04. 

The juioe of opium brought by oultivators is taken to 
the opium warehouse at Sidhpore^ where it is manufac- 
tured into opium. From this warehouse^ the opium 
is sent to Government Dep6ts in the different districts 
to be issued to licensed vendors, or is conveyed by rail 
to Bombay for export to the China market. The follow- 
ing statement shows the quantity of opium sent to the 
Government Depots, and to Bombay, in 1902-03 and 
1903-04 :— 


Year. 

Opium sent to Govern- 
nent Depots for local 
• sale in seers of 40 tolas. 

• 

Opium sold at Bombay 
for export in seers of 
40 tolas. 

« 

. 


1902-08 

16,940 

81,571 

1903-04 

24,290 

1,12,124 


The system which prevailed during the ye.ar8 and 
report, for the retail sale of opium by licensed vendo: 
is described below : — 

• (1) In Naosari and Amreli Districts the license for 
retail ^le was given to one farmer for the 
^hole district by auction. ^ 

(2) In Kadi District the license was given to a 
selected man on payment of a lump sum. 

(3} In Baroda District licenses were given for in- 
dividual shops by auction. 

The rate of the issue of opium from the Government 
Dep6ts to the farmers was Bs. 12 per seer of 40 tolas 
during 1908^0d» and was raised to fiiu 13, and subse- 
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qaentlj Bs. 14, in order to make it even with the rates 
in the neighbouring British Districts. 

The following table gives an aooouni of the financial 
results of the retail sale of opium within the State : — 


« 

Tear. 

Cost of 
production. 

Bealised from 
Licensed 
Vendors. 

Profit to State. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1902-03 

86,035 

2,90,053 

2,04,017 

1903-04 

c 

90,135 

3,22,959 

2,82,823 


Six hundred chests were sent to Bombay and sold 
through Messrs. David Sassoon and in 1902-p3 and 
825 in 1903-04. The following table will show the 
financial results of the sale at Bombay : — 


Yeaft 

Cost price 
including 
interest, 
Railway 
freiflrht, 
agency, etc. 

Transit 
duty paid 
at Ahmed- 
abad. 

Total cost 
at Bombay. 

Sale pro- 
ceeds. 

Profit to 
State. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

A 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1902-03 

8,77,689 


6,77,639 

7,86,071 

57,481 

1903-04 



9,80,100 

11,69,886 

2,29,785 


Thirty-five persons were convicted in 1902-03, and 
only 18 in 1903-04, for ofifences against the Opium Law. 

As the operations conneoted with Opium are extensive 
in the Kadi District, they are placed in charge of a 
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special Opium Superintendent; Mr. Mahomed Ali, an 
Oxford graduate, and an active young officeri has lately 
been appointed to this post, and supervises the manu- 
facture and sale of opium. In the other three Districts, 
the Opium transactions are under the direct control of 
the District OflBicer, who indents upon the Kadi 
Superintendent for the quantity required for local 
consumption, and supplies it to the licensed retail 
vendors. 

( g ) — Eegistration. 

A new Registration Act came into force at^the com- 
mencement of 1902-03. The important changes effected 
hy the now law were : — 

(1) ^ All documents relating to immoveable property 
were compulsorily liable to registration. 

2, No document was admitted for registration after 
six months from the date of execution. 

(3 ) Civil Courts were prohibited from admitting as 
evidence unregistered documents, the registration 
which was compulsory. 


These provisions necessarily brought- in a very large 
mass of documents for registration during 1 902-03 as com- 
pared with l908-04tf as the following figures will show: — 


Tear. 

Documents 

Registered. 

Income from 
Bogistrat on. 

Expenditure. 



Bb. 


1902-08 

72,779 

2,02,260 

47,810 

1908*04 

25,249 

79,899 

89,886 
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The large majority of documents registered relate to 
immoveable property, as the registration of swoh docu- 
ments is compulsory under the present law. Thus out of 
72,779 documents of 1902-03, 71,767 relate to immove- 
able property. And in 1903-04, out of 25,249 documents 
no less than 23,974 relate to such property. 

To go into some further detail, the largest number of 
documents registered were deeds of sale or mortgage of 
values under a thousand rupees. The following figures 
relating to these classes of documents are interesting. 
They throw some light on the commonest transac- 
tions among the people as reflected in our Begistration 
ofl&ces : — 


Number of Documents Registered. 
I L 


Year. 

Of value under 
Bs. 50. 

Of value be- 
tween Br. 50 and 
Bs 100. 

Of value between 
Bb. 100 and 

Bs 1,0U0. 

< 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

Sale. 

Mort- 

gage, 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

1902-03 

2,091 

7,936 

1,856 

17,249 

2,898 

81,(529 

1903-04 

1,044 

2,361 

t 

923 


2,349 

10,450 


There were 44 Begistration offices in the State at the 
commencement of 1903-04, eight of which wore filled 
by ex-oficio Begisirars, and the remaining 36 by men 
who in Bengal would be called Bnral Sub-Begistrars. 
Qenerally there is a Snb-Begisttnt in each Taloha, 
Tbe$e Sub-Begistrars are remnnerated firom the fees up 
to a maximum limit fixed for eaoh effide. 
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Mr. Manirai Trikamrai liras the Senior Inspector in 
1903-04, and Mr. Mangesb Eamalji l^aiidkami was ilie 
Junior Inspector. Their duties are mainly inspeotion 
and supervision, and were satisfactorily performed. 

# 

(A) — Stamps. 

The Stamp Office is necessarily under a dual control 
and supervision. The Accountant General, as the Chief 
Financial Officer, is in charge of the issue of stamps and 
of accounts. The Sar-Subah, as the Chief Revenue 
Officer, supervises tho arrangements for the sale of 
stamps, and generally the working of the Stamp Act. 

Tho two Inspectors of Registration are also entrusted 
with the duty* of inspecting Stamp Depots as well as 
public offices wh^ch admit documents. Breaches of the 
Stamp Act are reported by them. 

Tho revenue derived from the sale of stamps during 
the years under review is shown in the following 
table : — 


Year. 

1 Court Fees, 

Non> Judicial. 

Hi 


, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1903-03 

... 

3,44,996 


5,48,024 

1903-04 ... 

«•« 

8,00,182 

1,15,633 

1 

4,41,473 


The decrease in the Stamp revenue in 1903-04 is due 
to the rea<^on which has already been referred to under 
the head Registration. When the new Registration 
Aoi oame into operation, at the ocmmenoement *ol 
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1902-03) making the registration of new classes of dooa- 
ments compulsory, there was naturally a •large and 
sudden increase in the sale both of Court Fees and of 
Non- Judicial stamps. This swelled the income both in 
the Registration and in the Stamp Departments, 
and the year 1903-04 therefore shows a comparative 
decrease. 

The expenditure under head Stamps is shown in the 
following statement 


Tear. 

Expenditure 
in rupees. 



Bs. 

6 

1902-03 

• •• 

19,668 

c 

1908-04 

... 

23,568 


( 2 )— Agrioulturb. 

Bajri (millet) is consumed by all classes of people in 
\he State. It is sown in June or July, requires the 
monsoon rain, and is reaped in October. Sometiines 
it is sown with pulses, and as these require a longer 
time to ripen, thfy remain in the <field after the Bajri 
has been reaped. The refuse of the Bajri stalk is used 
as fodder for cattle. 

Jowar (Indian millet) is the food of the common 
people. It is sown in October and reaped in January or 
February. Like Bajri the grain is ground and turned 
into bread, but sometimes it is parched or roasted. 
Oaltivators and their wives and obidren, ritting in their 
fields day and night to protect the orops^ often take a 
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supply of parched Jowar with th^m. The stalk is used 
as fodder. 

Wheat is consumed by the rich only, and is quite a 
luxury for the poor. It is sown in October and Nov- 
ember, and reaped in March. Fields for wheat are pre- 
pared and irrigated with great care, specially in Kadi 
District where wells are numerous. 

Rice is sown in black soil in the month of June and is 
generally reaped in September or October. It is a 
staple produce only in some Talukas, and depends 
largely on the monsoon rains. 

Cotton is grown largely in Naosari and Barod^ Dis- 
tricts, and specially in the Talukas of Naosari, Palsana, 
Padra, Choranda* Dabhoi, Sinor and Baroda. It is 
often sown rice,^and after the rice has been reaped 
it grows rapidly. It flowers in October and is gathered 
in February or March. When full grown its height is 
three or four feet. It is a valuable crop for the culti- 
vators, and is extending into Kadi and other Districts. 
The Naosari Cotton is considered the best in India. 

Tobacco is a valuable crop, which grows mainly in 
Petlad Taluka in Baroda District, the soil of which is 
* ispecially suited to the plant. The seed is sown in June, 
and the fields are then covered to prote^ them from the 
sun and exces^ve rain. The seedlings take about two 
months to grow to a height of about 4^ inches. In the 
meantime other fields have been prepared, and the seed- 
lings are then taken away from the nursery, to be trans- 
planted in rows, in the places prepared for them. When 
the crop has grown to a height of a foot and a half, it 
begins to flower, and the cutting of the crop begins when 
the leaved turn yellow* The skill of the Petlad tobacco 
Id 
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grower wos greatly i^preciated by Dr. Voelcker when he 
visited India fifteen years ago. But the4proceB8 of cur- 
ing and dressing the leaf is perhaps susceptible of 
improvement. 

Sugarcane is a valuable crop and requires good soil, 
much care, and a great deal of water. It is out in the 
month of November or December, and the juioe is turn- 
ed into molasses, while the stalks are used as fuel or 
fodder for cattle. 

Ghana and Mug and Adhar and other pulses 
are grown in the winter. They are generally sown with 
some^ other kind of grain, and reaped after that grain 
has been harvested. 

Opium . — It is a Government monopoly, and is therefore 
grown in limited areas with the sanction of tV Govern- 
ment. The fields are prepared and irrigated, and the 
young poppy is tended with great care. In April and 
May the juice is expressed and is sold to the Government 
at fixed rates. 

iHlier Crops , — Maize is cultivated in many places. 
The Castor oil plant grows everywhere. Various other 
crops are grown which do not require any detailed men- 
‘tion. 

Manure . — Tljjjs great want faom which agriculture 
suffers is that of manure and irrigation waiter, as has been 
pointed ont by Dr. Voelcker in his excellent work on 
Indian Agriculture. Manure in Baroda is prepared in 
various ways. The oowdung is allowed to aoouinulate 
in pita during the cold season, and is taken out and spread 
in the fields a month or two before the rains commence, 
and the fields are then ploughed and clod-cr imbed. 
F oo ks of sheep and goats, belonging to itinerant sbep* 
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ho'^ds, are allowed to h|lt in ihe fields, and their 
droppings are collected and spread over the soil, which 
is then plonghed and clod-crushed. Ashes of fuel 
and decayed leaves, mixed with black muddy earth, 
are also used as manure. The mud of tanks or river ' 
bed, containing a large quantity of decayed vegetable 
matter, is considered excellent manure. Oil refuse, 
after the oil has been pressed, is invaluable as manure ; 
but oil seeds are largely exported, and thus the manure 
is lost to the country. Attempts to prepare and use 
bone-dust manure have not succeeded very largely. 

Irrigation from wells . — Cultivators in this Statl irri- 
gate their fields very extensively from wells sunk in 
their fields by themselves, often with the aid of advances 
from th^Govemment. The number of useful wells and 
tanks during the two years under report is given 
below: — 


• 

ParticnlarB. 

1902-03. 

1903 04. 

Wells* 

Tanks, 

Wells, j 

Tanks, 

p 



% 


For Irrigation ^ ... 

68,844 

1,234 

68,763 

1,111 

For' other purposes. 

12,690 

5,29? 

12,600 

6,318 

Total ... 

71,684 

6,627 

71,863 

6,429 


The slight decrease in the number of wells and tanks 
in the last year, as compared with the preceding year, is 
owing to the fact that some tanks have silted up, and 
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8ome wells have become brao^^ish on account of the in- 
sufficient rainfall of recent years. It may be noted, that 
the number of Vrells which have become brackish is still 
larger in the current year. The fresh water in wells is 
all from surface percolation ; and when that percolation 
decreases or stops on account of want of rains, the 
water often turns brackish on account of saline layers 
below. This is one of the many hardships from which 
cultivators suffer in years of drought. 

Irrigation rates , — Special rates are charged for the 
use of these wells for irrigation, and these are added to 
the llind assessment. There are different methods for 
realizing these rates which will be fully described in the 
Section on Settlements. It is enough to state here that 
these different methods seem to have been suggested by 
the variety of the soil in the different districts. In 
Kadi District, for instance, the sinking of a well is easy 
and inexpensive, every cultivator, generally speaking,^ 
may have a well in his field if he likes, and an irriga- 
tion tax on all lands, where water is available within a 
reasonable depth, which is the system in British 
Districts, seems to be a suitable system. On the c other 
hand,^the sinking of a well often costs a thonsand or 
fifteen hundrecf rupees in Baroda and Amreli Dis- 
tricts, and to levy irrigation rates on alf lands, where 
water is available within a certain d^&ptb, would bo to 
tax cultivators for a possible advantage which they, how- 
ever, oannot afford to enjoy. Lastly in Nacsari District 
there are subsoil ohounals of water along the beds of 
dried up rivers, and^tho' District Officer, Mr. Ehaserao 
Jadav, repiorts, after careftil and ingeniotis enquiries^ 
that wells along these ohanneU are more^suocessful than 
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elsewhere, and that water |ates should not be imposed 
before the coarse of these nnknown channels has been 
ascertained. The subject is thus one of great com- 
plexity. The question, whether the levy of rates on all 
lands where water is available within a certain deptb^ as 
is the practice in British Districts, is feasible, and 
whether it is expedient to impose any appreciable tax at 
all on improvements made by the cultivators themselves, 
is under careful consideration in the current year. 

Tenant rights . — No Tenancy Act has been passed in 
this State. But immemorial custom takes the place of 
law in India, and ancient custom sanctions the teifiants’ 
right to sell, mortgage and inherit the ancestral field. 
No ruler in past times could successfully abolish this 
practice e^ren if he desired to do so ; and the number of 
sale and mortgage deeds annually registered in Baroda 
State indicates the universal practice which prevails 
at present. The only restriction which His High- 
ness’s Government has thought fit to impose on these 
rights is one in the interests of cultivators* It has been 
enacted that when a money-lender seeks to execute his 
decree, and obtain possession of a cultivator’s holding, a 
portion of the holding, sufficient for the maintenance of 
the cultivator and his family, shall be exempt from* sale 
in execution of ouch decree. This provision is found to 
be a sufficient protection ; and the Maharaja has not 
thought it just or expedient to impose any other restric- 
tions on the rights enjoyed by the cultivators generally. 

Protection of ignorant races . — In the case of one olass 
of cultivators, however, a further protection has been 
oonsidered necessary. Bhils and other wild tribes, 
known by the general name of Kaliparaj in this State, 
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are ignorant, improvi^enti anii often nomadio in their 
habits ; and rules have been 'framed to prevent' them 

■»i! 

from being swept away altogether from their landed 
possessions by the more intelligent Aryan oulfivators. 
When the settlement of Songad Taluka was sanctioned 
by the Maharaja in 1903, His Highness also sanctioned 
Some rules for the protection ot the Kaliparaj people. 
Transfer of their land by sale or mortgage is restricted 
by a provision that a sufficient quantity of land should 
be left for their own maintenanoe. This necessary 
protection was extended by His Highness to the Kali- 
parajtpeople of Vyara Taluka in August 1904. 

Another provision is made for their protection in res- 
pect of instalments of revenue. Tho general rule is, 
that the annual revenue is payable in tvfji or three 
instalments between January and April, when the crops 
are harvested ; but an exception was made by Diwan 
Bahadur V. M. Samarth, and sanctioned by His 
Highness the Maharaja, in April 1904, in the case of 
particular villages or tribes. The District Of^oer was 
empowered to fix for their convenience a larger number 
of instalments not exceeding twelve, and not fulling 
within one month of each other. This provisioiT oai&fe 
into operation ift September 1904. 

AgricuLtural Pro^deni Fund . — ^A mores striking endear 
vour has been made for teaching self-reliance and 
help to all classes of cultivators in times of distress 
famine. In the famine year of 1899-1900 the piKiple 
of Damnagar Taluka in Amreli District applied ilmt a 
Famine Provident Fund should be created froiti voluntary 
subscriptions made by the people themselves, and they 
asked that Hii*^ Highness the Qaekv^ar’^ Oovernment 



should receive the subscr^tions in the Government 
treasuries, and be the custodian of the fund. It was pray* 
ed that documents relating to this fund should be exempt 
from stamps and registration fees, that the money sub- 
scribed should be exempt from attachment in execucion of 
Civil Court and Revenue Court decrees, and that the con- 
tributions should not lapse to Government on the death of 
the contributor without heirs, but should be added to the 
general fund. Diwan Bahadur Samarth, then District 
Officer of Amreli, took up the matter zealously, and pre- 
pared a comprehensive soheme which after much delibera- 
tion was sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja in 
January 1904. 

The details of the^oheme are these. Persons above the 
age of 12 ipay contribijte one anna per bead monthly. 
Persons between 3 and 12 years may contribute half an 
anna per head. When the contributions amount to 
Rs. 20 with regard to any single person, his contributions 
shall cease. On the death of a contributor the total 
amount of his oontribution shall be credited to his 
direct heirs, but a fourth of the sum contributed may be 
paid out, if demanded, for the performance of funeral 
osvemonies. The sums contributed should not be drawn 
upon within 20 years, unless a famine oceurs within that 
period, and two-4hirds of the villagers and three-fourths 
of the Panohayet decide to draw upon the fund. The 
subscriptions should be oollected by Panehayets on whom 
is imposed the duty of keeping accounts. 

This excellent scheme was sanctioned in January* 
1904 ; but, unfortunately, the famine of the current 
yeat interferes with Hs immediate success. But as the 
sohemi^ ori|gnated in the wishes of the people^ and its 
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carrying out has beejj largeljl entrusted to the leaders of 
the people, there is every reason to hope for eventual 
suocess. 

Agricultural Banks . — ^Thero are two Agricultural 
Banks, one at Songad in the Naosari District with a 
branch at Vyara, and the other at Harij in the £adi 
District. These banks were opened in 1899-1900 
and 1900-01 respectively, to help the backward 
populations of these Talukas, and though joint stock in 
name, are practically financed and managed by the 
State. The banks make advances in cash and kind for 
all ptirposes to hona fide cultivators. Recoveries are 
made by the staff, but in cases of obstructiveness on 
the part of the borrowers the Reve*me Department is 
authorised to help recoveries, thus avoiding ja recourse 
to civil courts. The dividend on the shares subscribed 
by the State is restricted to a maximum of 3 per cent., 
and on private shares to 6 per cent., the excess of profits 
going to reserve and bonus. • 

The following table gives at one view the business 
done by the Banka : — 



Item. 

t 

4 

Songad Bank. 

Harl] Bank. 

Rsujriiixs. 

1 

K 

190^03 

1908-04 

190^08 

• 

1903-04 

1 

Nominal Capital .. 
Paid ap Capital-- 
state f. 

tf. 

20,000 

12,509 



Rk 

00,000 

12,600 


2 

Private .. 
Reserve fund 


360 

200 

200 


8 

4,&»7 


848 

900 


4 

Bad debts fund 

9.408 


- • f 

• s • • 


ft 

Bonus fund .. 

892 

447 

88 

106 



Deposits during the 

8,872 

mSEl 


.... 


7I 

jcai. 

Deposits at tlicend 

12,521 

04178 




i 

8 

of the year. 
Advances for seed, 


868 

1,608 

681 


f 

food, m kind. 

Bullocks /. 

296 

ifitt 

2,418 
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1 


Songay Bank. 

^ri] Bank. I 

Item. 





g 

» 

1902-03 

1803-04 


1903-04 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

10 

Agricultural work 
cash. 

Faying Sowkar's 

6,388 

7,164 

1,230 

1,042 

11 

410 

684 


1|203 


debts. 




12 

Biarriages .. 

2,743 

636 

60 

666 

13 

Revenue and rent.. 

, . 

3,892 

2.024 

800 

J4 

Funeral otpenses .. 

49 

, , 

124 

n 

Total advances 

11,626 

13,561 

7,843 

7444 

16 

Total outstandings 

38,348 

88.481 

16,042 

19,471 

17 

Amount due.. 

17,219 

18, 556 

12,623 

10,285 

18 

Recovery— 



By Bank’s staff . 

14,033 

16,439 

0.189 

7,728 


Do. with State 
help. 

peioentage ot re- 

085 

417 

•• 

• • 

10 

84*8 

85*4 

41*8 

761 


covery. 





2U 

Net profit .. .. 

618 

563 

330 

674 


Agricultural Education . — ^There are two agricultural 
schools^ one at Baroda, attached to the Model Faring and 
the other at Songad» 

The Baroda school of Agriculture has a two years^ 
course, and teaches Agriculture, Botany, Geology, 
• Chemistry, Veterinary and Revenue rules, and Accounts, 
in addition to practical work on the Farm. 

Baroda Farm , — The Baroda farm was first started 
in connection with the agricultural classes in the college, 
^’an"? when these classes were abolished for want of 
students, a vemacalar class in agriculture from the 
School of Ar03 was transferred to the Farm. This Farm 
is worked with three objects — 

1. Instruction to students. 

2. Experiment. 

3. Production of good seed for distribution and 

sale. 

The ordinary Gujarat crops are grown for seed purpos- 
es, and small plots of all other crops suitable to Gujarat 
IS 
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soils are maintained for instruction. From the reports of 
experiments, in India au(J outside, results suitable for 
Gujarat are retested on the Farm with a view to their 
jntrodacti(»n, if successful. During the years under 
re})ort, Kajli sugarcane from Burdwan, Japanese 
ground-nut, Muzafornagar wheat, German sugar beet, 
and Eii^yptian cotton and ramie, were the princi- 
pal crops grown for experiment. Of these, the 
Japanese gronnd-nut has proved successful, and etTorts 
will now be made to introduce it in the Baroda 
District as a Kharif crop, and in the Kadi District as 
an irr^ated crop. The experiment in sugar beet 
will be stopped as it does not seed successfully, and 
it will not do to introduce a crop* for which seed 
would have to be annually imported. The results of 
other experiments are not conclusive, and will require 
further trial. 

There is a dairy, with Gir cattle, attached to the 
Farm. It was first started with a view to introduce the 
the European system of bulter making, to impart in- 
struction to students in dairy work, and to produce a 
small agricultural bullock for Gujarat. The efforts have 
been so far successful that almost every large village has 
a cream seperatorf and cream and butter are exported to 
Bombay in large quantities. The bullocks produced 
from the Gir herd have proved too weak for work in 
Gujarat. The herd will therefore now be gradually 
reduced, only a small number being kept for instruc- 
tion to students. The skim-milk after the removal of 
cream was absolutely wasted. We have succeeded in 
turning it into a powder, but the method is not yet 
perfected. 
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Siyngad School — Tho yhanka Schools for boys and 
girls at Songad are peculiar institutions opened with a 
view to train the most backward claas of the population, 
namely the Kaliparaj, into good agriculturists. The 
boys and girls live in boarding houses, and are clothed 
and fed at Stito expense. They are given the usual 
primary instruction in Gujarati, and go through a gra- 
duated course of agriculture, all the work on the farm 
being practically done by them according to their age 
and physical condition. With a view to introducing 
sericulture as a cottage industry, a plantation is Jbeing 
prepared, and practical sericulture will form a paii of 
tho curriculum. The boys^ school was opened in 1890, 
and the results so far are very encouraging. A good 
many Gujarat crops Iftive been introduced in the district, 
and there is a general improvement, though slow, in the 
agricultural firactice. The Farm attriched to the School 
^was *50 bighas in extent, and a fresh plot of 35 bighas 
was added during 1903-04 for the sericulture section. 
The income of the Farm was Rupees 1,807 in 1902-03, 
and Rupees 1,509 in 19U3-04, as against an expenditure 
of R/]pees 1,188 and 1,214 respectively. This is probab- 
ly the only Government Farm in India that works at a 
profit. ' ^ 

Entomology , — For the study of insect pests of crops 
Mr. Chhotahhai Grnedbhai was sent to Surat to be train- 
ed under Mr. H. Maxwell Zefroy, the Entomologist to 
the Government of India. Mr. Zefroy reports thtt the 
learner has made very good progress, and will be fit to 
take up independent work on his return to Baroda. 

Seed Depdts.^To supply good seeds and manures on 
easy terms, Seed Dep6ts were started by the department 
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ia 1895. Four such "depots were working during the 
yeara under report at — • 

1. Padra in the Baroda District, 

2-3. Kalol and Kheralu in the Kadi District, 

4. Kodinar in the Amreli District. 

In addition to supplying seeds locally collected, these 
depots indent the best seed of local crops from outside 
through the Director, and act as agencies for the intro- 
duction of improved or new varieties of crops. 

On account of heavy arrears due to the famine and 
bad years, the State advance of Rupees 25,000 to these 
shops^was locked up, and very little business was possi- 
ble during the years under report. The total advances 
during the two years were Rupees 5,263, and 4,649, and 
the recoveries amounted to Rupees tl7,009 and 8,541 res- 
pectively. The net loss in working was Rupees 920 in 
1902-03, and Rupees 829 in 1903-04. 

Arboriculture , — ^The work of planting Babul trees in 
the waste lands of the Baroda district was retransferred to 
this department during 1902-03. Of waste lands, 40,195 
bighas had previously been given to the people lor raising 
Babuls on the share system, but the work was not pro- 
perly done in most cases. An enquiry was taken in 
hand and by the ^jnd of 1903-Of, 10,648 bighas were 
resumed, and 29,547 bighas allowed to remain under 
the contractors. Enquiry into the remaining oases is pro- 
ceeding. Towards the close of 1903-04, the work in the 
Kadi District was ordered to be taken in hand, and seed 
was broadcasted in the waste lands of 24 villages of the 
Dehegam Taluka. The expenditure on Babul planting 
was Rupees 625 in 1902-03, and Rupees 944 in 1903-04| 
and the income was Rupees 1,309 and Rupees 3,509 
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respectively. On the sandf beds alpng the Kodinar coast 
fresh water is available al^ a very small depth, and the 
place is fit for oocoanut plantation. A small trial plan-* 
tation was undertaken in 1896 with a view to the intro- 
duction of coooanut palm in the district. At the end 
of the period under report there were 650 trees, of which 
200 are expected to bear fruit after two years. The 
special establishment is now abolished, and the planta- 
tion is maintained under the supervision of the Kodinar 
Seed Dep6t Clerk. In some villages the people have 
raised small plantations, and they are doing well. 

Veterinary and Cattle breeding , — There are twofVete- 
rinary Surgeons under the department, one at Baroda 
and the other at^Mehesana in the Kadi District. These 
Surgeoisks travel about during the fair season, and treat the 
cases thatcome to their notice, and remain at head-quarters 
during the monsoons. As many cattle die of rinderpest, 
both the Veterinary Surgeons were sent in November 
® 1903 to Bareilly for a special course of rinderpest in- 
oculation under the Imperial Bacteriologist, and they 
returned with certificates of proficiency. The following 
table gives the number of cases treated and the deaths 
oiiar occurred at the two dispensaries : — 




1 Number of Cases % 


No. 

Year.’ j 

Treated. 

Cured. 

Died. 

fiemarks. 

1 

1902.08 

2,866 

2,280 

186 


2 

1908-04 

1,760 

1,731 

19 



Oat of all the cases treated, there were 61 cases of 
operation, of which 50 were successful. 
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Four stallion Gir buffalo billls Tvere maintained during 
the period under report, 2 at- Baroda, 1 at Naosari and 
1 at Gandevi, They served 834 buffaloes/ 


Area under Crops . — The following table gives the area 
under the principal crops during the period under 
report : — 


Number. 

Name of crop. 

( 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

Area 

in Bighas. 

1 i Bigha== 
1 Acre. 

Percentage 
of total 
cropping. 

Area 

in Biffhas. 
IJ Bigha*= 
1 Acie. 

Percentage 
of total 
cropping. 

1 

Kice ••• 

••• 

2,25,506 

5-48 

2,96,350 

6-10 

2 

Bajari 

... 

11,50,777 

27-95 

10,28,636 

21 '27 

3 

Jowar 

... 

' 8,53,024 

20-72 

9,97,610 

20-63 

4 

Wheat 

... 

1 1,62,119 

I 

3*93 

1,49,512 

3-09 

5 

Other serials... 

1 2,58,359 

6-27 

3,28,182 

6-78 

6 

Pulses 

— 

3,33,918 

8-11 

4,71,799 

9-69 

7 

Cotton 


6,55,591 

15-92 

8,41,768 

17-41 

8 

Tobacco 

... 

36,200 

-85 

33,730 

•69 

9 

Opium 

... 

8,027 

-19 

29,405 

•06 

10 

Sugarcane 


4,884 

•12 

?,137 

•04 

11 

Hapeseed 

... 

44,718 

•16 

54,649 

1-13 

12 

Other oil-seeds 

3,06,766 

7-46 

4,97,915 

10-29 

13 

Garden crops. 

29,064 

•70 

30,729 

•63 

14 

Others 

... 

62,778 

1-B2 

72,002 

1-49 


Total 

... 

41,16,741 

1 

46,34,224 
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Director of Agriculi^jre. — Mr. Raojibhai B. Patel, 
M.B,A.C., of whom sotjie mentibn has been made under 
the head of Customs, was the Director of Agriculture 
and of ludustries daring the period under review, and 
initiated many of the measures described above* 

(i ) — I ndustries and Trades* 

Weamng ^ — The weaving industry of Naosari District 
is of ancient repute. Fine DKoiiy Sariy Basta and Bafta, 
made at Naosari and Gandevi, were in great demand at 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and English factories in Surat, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for export to 
Europe ; and in 1788 Dr. Hove, a European •traveller, 
visited Gandevj to learn the art from Parses weavers. 
The industry praotioally died out early in the nineteenth 
century, but Parsdb women still manufacture quantities 
of Kasti worn by men and women, and are skilful in 
making ornamental borders of Saris 

In Baroda District, there is a con^siderable weaving 
industry still at Dabhoi, where fine turbans are prepar- 
ed. And cloth, superior to the common coarse cloth of ^ 
the lower classes, is produced at Pellad and Vaso and 
V>me other places. 

In Kadi District, Patan the old capital of (jujrat, 
(from the 8th to the I4th century) ^as famous for its 
weaving industry. A great part of tiie trade was trans- 
planted to Ahmedabad when that place was chosen as 
the capital, but the decayed weaving community of 
Patan still turn out a superior quality of cloth which 
has a fair sale. Silks, however, are the speciality of 
Patan, and the silk Potala of this town is largely in 
demand in all parts of Gujrat, and forms the bridal 
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trousseau of high caste Hindu M^omen all over the 
Province. The rise of Ahmedabad diverted a part of the 
the silk as well as the cotton vreavin^ from Patan ; but 
in the 18th century heavy duties were imposed on the 
Ahmedabad weavers by the Peshwa and the Gaekwar, 
and weavers in large numbers returned to their old 
home at Patan. In 1818, Ahmedabad became British, 
cesses on manufacture were abolished, and the export 
duty of 15 per cent, was reduced to 2^ per cent. The 
weavers of Patan, therefore, onoe more migrated to 
Ahmedabad, and Patan has never flourished since. The 
history pf the weaving trade of Patan and Ahmedabad 
is a lesson which fiscal reformers and administrators 
should remember in Baroda. c 

Embroidery . — Some embroidery with gold and silver 
and silk thread is done in Baroda, ancf the work, both in 
pattern and execution, is of a superior description. But 
the industry, which is largely carried on by women, is 
not considerable. 

Dyeing . — In Padra, Sankheda, Petlad, Dabhoi and 
other places in the Baroda District, dyeing and calico 
printing are old industries, and the colors employed are 
generally red, indigo and black. In the Kadi District^ 
there is a large compiunity of dyera^at Visnagar which 
is a flourishing town. ^ 

Meted worh — Dabhoi and Petlad in the Baroda Dis- 
trict, and Kadi, Visnagar and Patan in the Kadi Dis- 
trict, are known for their brass and copper ware. 
European copper and brass sheets are used in the manu- 
facture, and the articles made are those in ordinary use 
among tiie people. Gold and silver ornaments of a 
superior description are prepared at Baroda, Patan and 
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Amreli. Excellent silver articles known for their fine 
polish are made in the last named place. 

Pottery. — ^This, of course, is an extensive industry in a 
country where the mass •of the people use earthenware 
for storing drinking water and other purposes. PatM 
is known for its ornamental pottery. 

Carpentry . — ^This too is an extensive industry, but 
wood engraving of a superior quality is done at Baroda, 
Patau, Kadi^ Visnagar, Yadnagar, andNaosari. Articles 
prepared in these places of sandalwood and mahogany 
and other kinds of wood have a sale in Europe. 

Sculpture . — The industry has almost died out, Aough 
specimens of fine Hindu sculpture, dating from the time 
when Patan wa»the capital of Gujrat, are to be met 
with eyprywhere. The sculptured gates of Dabhoi and 
the equally fine remains of temples and structures at 
Sidhpur and Patan, are among the best specimens of the 
Hindu sculpture of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
k Stone masons of this State have still a good repute, and 
have not quite lost their ancestral skill. 

Dyeing Factory . — Mention should now be made of in- 
dustries carried on under modern methods, and the dye- 
ixig factory of Petlad deserves an honorable place. It 
was established by Farekh Narainlal Keshavlal some ten 
years ago, and he suffered some losses in the beginning. 
But he persevered, and made the concern profitable in 
the end, and the factory turns out about 15,000 lbs. of 
dyed yarn every day. The yarn is in demand in many 
parts of India and outside India. 

Ginning Footariee^^HhoTo were 44 ginning factories 
and presses in different parts of the State, 24 of them be- 
iugin the Baroda District, 12 in Amreli and 8 in Haosari. 

14 
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Chocolate and Rice Factories^ — The rice factory at Billi- 
mora ought to be successful as Billimora commands a good 
ma»*ket for rice. A chocolate factory has jus^been started 
at Billimora by Mr. Godbole, who learned industries in 
« Engl and and Germany, and the requisite machinery has 
been imported from Europe. The concern is managed 
by a limited Companv, and the Baroda Government has 
taken 70 shares of Rs. 100 each to encourage the pro- 
moters. 

Rectified Spirit Factory. is one at Naosari, the 
promoter being Mr. Bana. It is proposed to start ano- 
ther a^ Baroda. 

Match Factory. — Mr. Gokhale has started a match 
faetorv at Vyara which is still in its ipfancy, but pro- 
mises to be a success. Mr. Khaserao Jadhav, District 
Olhcer of Nao^ari, is also something of an inventor, and 
has produced matohe'' from very cheap materials ; but the 
business has not yet been placed on a commercial footing. 

State Cotton MilL — In 1883-84 His Highness the ^ 
Maharaja eNtablished a Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Mill »t Baroda at a capital expenditure of Its. 6,35,000, 
with a view to encourage local manufacture and to 
foster private enterprise. State undertakings of 
kind are seldom financially successful ; but the Maharaja’s 
obje<jt was more to educate his people to oreate a 
source of gain to the State. The Mill has worked these 
21 years and has paid a poor interest on the capital at 
about 2 or 8 per cent. HU Highness has reasons to 
believe that the transfer of the concern to private 
ha mis would be an encouragement to private enterprise, 
and that one Mill successfully worked by private owners 
wouM lead other capitalUta to follow the example. 
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Aooorclingly, His Highness has sanctioned the sale of 
the Mill on its presenj^ capital ^value^ and the negotia- 
tions are almost complete. 

State Sugar Factory . — A factory for manufacturing 
sugar was started at Gandevi, some twenty years ago^y 
a Joint Stock Company, the State taking half the 
shares. The Company failed to make it a success, and 
the concern was bought up by the Sta^e. But it 
succeeded no bettor under State management, and the 
working of the factory was closed in 1894. A proposal 
to transfer the concern to private owners is under the 
consideration of the Maharaja. t 

State iS^fwwZ^Mr^.-'Emleavours have been* made to 
start silk industry in this State. We have about 5,000 
mulberry trees in the Songad nursery, and these will 
shortly be planted out and will be fit for rearing worms 
a few years hence. W e have also a few acres of land under 
bush mulberry, and the rearing of worms will commence 
in the current year 1904-1905. Boys and girls belong- 
ing to the lowest classes are receiving instruction in the ^ 
business, and will be ready for work before long. 

One teacher from Songad School, and one clerk from 
the Revenue Office, will shortly be sent to Mysore to 
receive lessons in pjaotical sericultj^re. In the mean- 
time steps Imve been taken to extend tlie cultivation of 
bush mulberry, and to commence the work on a larger 
scale than has been done hitherto, under expert advice. 

Improved Hand Loom . — Some note should be taken 
of an improvement effected by some ingenious manu- 
facturers of Betlad in the preparation of warps. The 
improved apparatus invented by them produces 40 or 50 
warps at a time, and thus causes a great saving of time 
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and expense. The improved hand loom invented by 
Mr. Churchill of Ahmednagar has also oome to the 
notice of the State, and arrangements have been made to 
train a number of weavers to work the loom. It is pro- 
posed to construct looms of this kind in large numbers, 
to hire them out at nominal prices to weavers who are 
willing to work them, and thus to foster manual weaving 
under this improved method. Weaving by hand looms 
has been the national industry of India since ancient 
times, and if the improved hand loom oan hold its own 
against the power loom of Europe, the great question of 
reviving^a very extensive industry will have been solved. 

General Condition of Trades and Industries , — On the 
whole it must be admitted that our record of trades and 
industries in Baroda is a poor one. The old industries 
are mostly on the decline ; industries under new methods 
have not yet achieved a notable success ; and State en- 
terprises have been, commercially, failures. New cotton 
mills have not sprung up at Baroda as they have at 
^ Ahmedabad; and trades and manufactures are not brisk 
here as at Broach or Surat. It is easy to attribute this 
to the backwardness of the people, their lack of enter- 
prise, their want of adaptability to new conditions. But*^ 
such explanations ere less than half true, and only 
conceal from our eyes the real causes of failure which 
we should seek out and remove. The people of India 
are quick to adopt new methods in industries as in agri- 
culture, when they have the assurance of profit and 
success; and capital and commercial credit are 
attracted by favourable conditions in India as every- 
where else. It may be that in Baroda, peace, order, 
and good government have been established later 
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than in British Gnjra^^ and commercial enterprise isi 
therefore, somewhat belated. Whatever may be the 
reason, let us fully realize and candidly acknowledge 
that it will be our own fault as administrators, if we fail 
to bring about those favourable conditions under which 
trade and manufacture prosper, to remove that feeling 
of uncertainty handed down from the past which deadens 
enterprise, and by liberal fiscal measures and a wise 
continuity of policy to create that feeling of security 
under which the people are always prompt to work out 
their own salvation. A wise administration \fill give 
them all the help and instruction that is needed* and will 
remove all hurtful and needless restrictions; and there is 
every Jiope that Baroda will in the near future take its 
legitimate place as %, centre of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Western India. 

(A) — Fobbst. 

The Forest Department was created in January 1877. 
Mr. Gustadji Mediwalla was appointed bead of the^ 
Department in 1894. 

The forests in charge of the Department are situated 
m Naosari, Baroda, and Amreli Districts, not in Kadi 
District. There are^5 ranges in Naosari, one in Baroda, 
and one in Amreli. Each range comprises both reserved 
and unreserved forests, and the reserved forests in the 
7 ranges occupy about 700 square miles. The area of 
the unreserved forests is unknown. 

Feople are allowed to take fuel for bona fide personal 
use from the reserved forests of Naosari, but not from 
the reserved forests of Baroda and Amreli. They are 
aJlowed to graae their cattle in reserved forests every- 
where, on payment of fees, except ^ closed areas. 
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In the unreserved fo/ests the Forest Department only 
deals with trees of 24 species, and sells them when 
necessary. The Department has nothing to do with 
^ipaller trees or grass, which are under the control of 
the Revenue Department, Cultivation was extending 
in the unreserved forests till the commencement of the 
recent famines. 

Under the Conservator there is one assistant, Mr. 
Amin. There are two rangers trained at Dehra, and 
five more rangers who are untrained. The untrained 
men, \^ho have not passed examinations, are called 
Darogas.' There are 7 Naib Darogas under the 7 ran- 
gers and Darogas. 

The reserved forests bad complete rest for the last 13 
years. But since the last year the Department has 
begun to work these forests. Plans have been laid out 
for the next 20 years showing in what rotation each 
forost block is to be cut, what area is to be regenerated, 
what fire protection works are to be undertaken, and 
what accommodation is given for grazing. In accor- 
dance to these plans wood is being cut in 2 ranges. 

The annual demand and collection of the two years 
under report, together with the expenditure of the 
Department, is shown in the following tabular 
statement : — 


Tear. 

Demand. 

i 

Collection. 

Expenditure. 


E». 

Bb. 

Ba. 

1902-08 

68,583 

64,787 

62,461 

1903-04 

89,177 

88,662 

64,607 
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(Z)— Sta'jje Boundaries. 

The territoriefl of His Highness the Gaekwar are so 
scattered and interlaced with British territories, and 
those of other Native States, that the work of keepings 
the boundaries fixed is exceptionally heavy and arduous. 
In lt>84, when the Revenue Survey and Settlement of 
the State had just been undertaken, His Highness made 
some proposals on this subject which were approved of 
by the British Government, and instructions were issued 
to Political Officers to the eflTect that other Native 
States should be represented by competent and trust- 
worthy agents for the purpose of the delimit itmn of 
boundaries, 

Mr. F. A. H, Elliot, C. I. E., then in charge of the 
Survey and Settlemeift of corhiin Talukas, issued orders 
for the demarcation of their boundaries at the same time. 
The two descriptions of work, however, could not be 
satisfaclorily performed by the same slaft', and a 
Boundaries Settlement Office w^as organized in 1891. 
Ten years after, this office was amalgamated with the 
Revenue Office, which was doing much the sam<» work, 
and was thus formed into a branch of the Revenue 
Department. ^ 

Mr. Kotha^Ia was in charge of the Boundaries Office 
during the two years under review. When boundary 
cases arise, he conducts cases on behalf of this State 
before the Boundary Commissioner, His further w«>rk 
consists of inspections of boundaries which requirr-s him 
to be out during 8 months in the year. During this 
inspection, he examines the state of the boundary, pillars, 
and takes note of all encroachments made either by 
foreign &ubjoct8,,'^r by the Railway Department. 
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The magnitude of the work of the office will be under- 
stood from the fact that the State ha» about 3,800 
“ boundaries," measuring about 3,150 miles. Of these 
^ 1,500 “ boundaries are in relation to other Native 
States, and the rest are in relation to British territory. 
With regard to the former we should have a map for 
each ; but, so far, only 400 are ready and 1,100 more 
have yet to be prepared. Each map has to be prepared 
after survey and measurement in presence of an agent of 
this State and an agent of the other State concerned ; 
it is cjjaar therefore that we have a work of several years 
before t us. 

The work done in this office during the two years 
under report is shovvn in the following' statement : — 


c 

Nature of work. 

1902-03. 

1903-01. 

Foreign boundaries examined ••• 

211 

228 

Taluka Boundary records inspected 

10 

24 

Boundaries surveyed for verification and 

45 

80 

settlement. 



Boundaries verified ••• ••• 

16 

36 

Boundaries settled ... 

10 

21 

Boundaries demarcated by the Boundary 

9 

9 

Commissioner. 



Boundary cases prepared or conducted 

2 

8 

before the Boundary Oommissionor. 



Mileage of railway surveyed for demarca- 

36 

64 

tion or demarcated. 



Copies of boundary maps supplied to 

80 

178 

other offices. 



Genies of boundaiy field books supplied 

126 

153 

to other offices. 
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Special mention should be mad^ in this report of the 
settlement of the Kaiiie4-Barmuwada boundary dispute. 
Owing to the complicated nature of the case^ as well as 
its special significance, it had dragged its weary length 
for no less than 75 years. Mr. Eothawala conducted 
this case before the Boundary Commissioner with great 
care and industry, and oiitained documentary evidence 
from British Districts which led to its satisfactory con- 
clusion. His services in respect of this case, and gene- 
rally in the performance of the difficult duties of his 
office, have come to the favourable notice of His High- 
ness the Maharaja. , 

It is necessary to add that the Simana Kamdar, Mr. 
Qanesh Anant Dele, and the Vahivatdar of Dehgaon, 
Mr. Sbivlal Malukclmnd, also rendered important help in 
the conduct of the above case. A good S'^rvice ribbon 
was awarded to Mr. Lole in recognition of his services. 

(m)— S anitation. 

Dr. Krishnarao Vishvanath Dhurandhar joined the ' 
service of this State in 1888, and was made Sanitary 
Commissioner in 1892. He has virtually organized the 
Sanitary Department and introduced animal vaccination 
and meteorological observations. H^ sent papers to the 
Internationar Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
held at London and at Budhapesth, and was made, first 
a Member, and then a Fellow, of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain. In 1898 he organized the 
Plague Relief Department in oo-operation with British 
Officers, and the personal distinction of Rao Bahadur 
was conferred on him by the British Govemmeni From 
May 1903 to August 1904 be was temporarily tmns^ 

IS 
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forred to other work, aftd the Chief MeJioal OfiSoer of 
the State held charge of the Sanitary office in addition 
to his other duties. 

The vaccination work of the Sanitary Commissioner 
is under the supervision of the Medical Department, and 
will be spoken of in another section. But his work in 
connection with meteorological observations, the general 
health of the people, and the sanitary improvements of 
towns and villages, is under the supervision of the 
Revenue Department, and will be dealt with here. 

Mefeerological Observations , — There is a second class 
Meteorotogical station in the Central Jail in Baroda 
town. The results of the readings taken in this Obser- 
vatory during the year 1903-04 may be summarized 
thus Barometer average monthly records, lov^^est in 
July, 29*488 and highest in November, 29*892. This 
may be taken to be generally the case every year, the 
average being lowest at the commencement of the 
monsoon, and highest at its close. The lowest tempera- ' 
ture during the same year was reached on the day 
following the Chrietmis, 26tli December 1903, when 
the thermometer fell to 37 degrees, while the highest 
point was reached on the 2nd May 1904, when it rose 
to 110. The moan temperature* in 1903-04 was 77 
degrees, which was 1*7 less than in the preceding year. 
*‘The increase in cold,” says Dr. Dhurandhar, 
^Synchronized with the greater number of plague oases 
and deaths in the city.'' 

The prevailing winds during most part of the year 
have a decided westerly component, and this west wind 
ia from the sea. The direction of the wind points 
to the direction in which the main streets in Baroda and 
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other towns ought to run. Th(f average daily velocity 
varied for 101 miles in October to 281 in June, the mean 
daily velocity for the year 1903-04 being 163 miles. 

General Health and Vital Statistics. — Births and deaths 
during the years under report are shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births per 
mille. 

Deaths 
per mille. 

1902-03 

3C,095 

61,718 

17*4 

31-6 

190;WU 

39,730 

64,892 

•20*3 

33-2 

• 


One hundred and twelve male births were registered 
in the entire Sta #9 against every 100 female births. It is 
doubtful if such a large difference exists in fact, or is duo 
only to defective registration. The great excess of deaths 
to births points to defective registration. Deaths create 
some noise in a village, and are less likely to be left 
unrepc rted than births ; and hence the figures for deaths 
are approximately correct, while those for births are not. 

More than one-half of the total deaths was due to 
‘‘fever,*' a name in which are ignorantly included many 
diseases, the prominent symptom of which is a rise in 
the temperature of the skin. The Ibeginning and the 
end of the Wd weather, December 1903 and March 
1904, were the worst months for fever in the last year, 
as they are in most years. The rainy season, Juno to 
September, is, curiously enough, the season most free 
from fevers. 

Deaths from cholera were not many — 145 in 1902-3, 
and 151 in 1903-4, Small-pox carried away 601 in the 
last year as against 124 in the previous year. No 
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explanation has beep given for this increase. The 
deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea 'wei;e 1,226 in 
1902-03 and 1,050 in 1903-04. 


The largest mortality, next after fever, was from 
"plague, the figures for which are given below for the 
last eight years : — 


Year. 

Attack. 

Deaths. 

Remarks. 

189C-97 

( 8,289 

2,687 

From October 

1897- 98 

€ 

1898- 99* 

) 

4,289 

3,086 

1896 to June 
1898. 

1899-1900 

501 

865* 


1900-01 

583 

150 

• 

1901-02 

4,888 

3,808 


1902-03 

14,207 

10,196 


1903-04 

19,982 

14,949 



These great variations in deaths from plague during 
the last eight years lead one to the conclusion that plague 
follows on the heelb of famine. The years 1897 and 
1898 were famine years, and deaths from ‘plague were 
high in 1897-98 and 1898-99, TJjpn there was a sud- 
den drop in the figures in years of comparative prospe- 
rity. There were famines and scarcity again from the 
latter end of 1900 to the latter end of 1908, and deaths 
from plague mounted higher than before in 1901-02, 
1902-03, and 1903-04. The harvests of 1903^ were 
eomparatively good, and plague cases have gone down 
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in the current year. The same conolusion is foroed on 
us if we compare the^ deaths District by District as 
shown in the following table compiled for 1903-4 : — 


District. 

Deaths from 
plague. 

Plague deaths per 
mille of populatioo. 

Baroda 

4,128 

6-5 

Kadi 

6,863 

7-0 

Naosari 1 

1 2,103 

7*0 

Amieli ... 

' 2,865 

16*6 


It is well-known that the three-years famine was 
severer in Amreli District than in the three other Dis- 
triota ; and the death-rate from plague was higher there 
than elsewhere. 

Sanitary Improvements . were suggested after 
visits to town and villages in course of the tours of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. The removal of rank vegeta- 
•tion from the vicinity of wells, the assignment of places 
for washing, the regulating of manure heaps, and the 
repair of roads, were the subject of these orders. A 
few simple sanitary instructions for the guidance of 
all towns, and some others for the guidance of all 
villages, are under preparation in the Airrent year. As 
a complete system of local Self-Government is being 
organized, it will be e|py to entrust the village Punoha- 
yet, the Taluka Board, the District Board, and the 
Municipalities, with the observance of these rules in 
villages and towns. 
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V.— SETTLEMENTS. 

(a) — Old Systems and New. 

By ancient custom the King is entitled to a share of 
"*the produce of the cultivated land. This share was fixed 
at one-sixth, or one-eighth, or one-twelfth, by the Insti- 
tutes of Manu, hut in practice a larger share was often 
taken, or at least claimed. Under the strong govern- 
ment of Akbar, hU Finance Minister, the famous Todar 
Mall, introduced a Revenue Survey in Gujarat in 1576. 
Lands subject to assessment were surveyed and assessed, 
a third of the estimated produce was demanded as the 
State Revenue, and payments in cash were substituted for 
payments in kind. Wheie a regular curvey could not 
be iiLule, fields were inspected when the crop was ripe 
for the sickle, and were assessed according to their 
Buppo^ied value. 

This Cash Bighoti system did not suit the people, and 
an unvarying money demand could not be realized in* 
years of good harvests and bad harvests, of high prices 
and low prices. The payment in kind, or the Bhagbatai 
system, therefore lingered in Gujarat, and once mo\e be- 
came universal with the decline of the Moghal power, 
and the establishifient of the Maburatta Rule 

It is unnecessary to narrate in this Report the Land 
Revenue System of the early years ^of the Maharntta Rule. 
It will Biifiloe to stale that the collection of the State 
Revenue in specified areas was entruaied to particular 
agents, or farmed out to farmers ; and these farmers 
collected what they could from the Village Communities, 
and paid the stipulated sums to the State* Considerable 
pressure was sometimes put on the villages for increased 
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revenue, and the village headman or Patel often alienated 
portions of the Khalsa^r assessable village lands to par- 
ticular persons to meet this demand. Grants were also 
made by the State from time to time as Inam to favoured 
individuals or to oharitable institutions, and thus 6ntire». 
villages and large portions of assessable villages became 
alienated. 

His Highness the late Maharaja Khande Bao estab- 
lished an Inam Commission in 1862, in imitation of what 
had been done in British territory, and refused to acknow- 
ledge, as alienated, lands sold or mortgaged after 1827, 
As the operations of a Revision Settlement had commenc- 
ed in the Bombay Presidency in 1860, Maharaja Khan- 
de Rao also intjyiduced a simil xr Sjitleinent in his State 
in 18b*4, abolishing payment in kind, and substituting a 
fixed cash demand.^ Thirdly and lasti}", he Hboliihe^i 
the farming system, and established, as in British India, 
a State establishment for the collection of revenue. 


Every village was to have its Talati, and every group of 
villages its Mehta and Thanadar. When the crops were^ 
ripe, the village Tahiti collected the revenue and handed 
it over to the Mehta ; the Mehta forwarded it to the 
Thanadar, and the Thanadar, after listening to the com- 
plaints of cultivators and settling alh claims, transmitted 


the money to the Vahivatdar of the Talnka, who^remit^^ 
it to the State Treasury. reform in - proo e^ iait ^, 








nnvarjiDg money demand 


in years of good and bad harvests , of high and low 
I prioes,^ii|wa^fliarsli to the cultivators, the autfcority 


of Village Communities was weakened by the dealings 
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of officials with individflal tenants. And the assessment 
of individual fields was left to tbe^will and judgment of 
the Settlement Officer. 

Other defects vitiated Maharaja Khande Rao’s Settle- 
\nent. The survey was neither accurate nor fair. Mea- 
surements were incorrect. Lands were entered as as- 
sessable in excess of the actual area. Maps were only 
made for assessable lands, and not for the alienated lands 
and villages. The land was classed into three classes, but 
the assessment was mere guess work. The assessment 
w^as unduly high in Naosari District. In Amreli, one- 
third of the produce was claimed. In Okhamandal, the 
assessment was generally light, and almost nominal on 
the turbulent Vagher population. And particular class- 
es of people, who were lazy or back^i^, were a^essed 
more lightly than th e m e w induotmuo classes, 

.^ftiuinm Wiifl fbnq gpf. nn idlAnAiifi 

In Baroda, as in Bombay, these Settlement operations 
proceeded when there was a Civil War in America, and 
the import of American cotton into England had conse- 
quently declined. There was a great demand for Indian 
cotton, the price of cotton and all other produce rose, 
and the value of lands increased. The cash assessment, 
fixed at such a time, was necessaldly high ; and the 
people in Baroda, as in Bombay, felt the severity of it 
as soon as peace was concludofl in America, and the 
period of temporary prosperity was over. Distress 
followed, and relief operations had to be commenced in 
Naosari District, while agrarian riots took place in the 
British District of Poona. 

There was no improvement under the rule of His 
Highness Maharaja Malhar Bao. Berenues were once 
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more farmed to the great m%n at Court, and their 
agents were under littl# control in respect of their 
dealings with 'villagers. 

On the adoption of His Highness the present Maha- 
raja, the administration of the State was entrusted to 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao. Burdened with onerous 
duties in all departments, Sir T. Madhava Rao was 
unable to introduce any radical reforms in land admi- 
nistration. He lowered the previous demands, but did 
not make an adequate reduction necessary under the new 
system of rigid collections. 

Thus even after his reductions the demand remained 
high, as will appear from the following extracts from 
Sir T. Madhava^Rao’s Report of 1875-76 : — 

“The process o^ summary reduction of the land 
assessment has been completed. As a general rule, the 
maximum rate of redaction was 25 per cent., and the 
whole reduction may be estimated to amount to tw^elve 
lacs.” 

“ Our tax, even after the summary reduction, stands^ 
higher than in the neighbouring British Districts. Our 
Ryots, however, have probably the benefit of some 
compensation. Perhaps our lands are of superior quality. 
Our Ryots possibly raise more paying crops. Probably 
our Ryots have more of rent-free land intermixed with 
fully taxed land. It is not unlikely that the actual area 
oultivatod by our Ryots is under-estimated.” 

It is worth while quoting here the figures representing 
the old Land Revenue demand, remembering that the 
old demand was partly in Babashai coin. The following 
tabular statement is interesting showing the state of 
things a quarter of a century ago, and may be compared 
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with tho current Lanc^ Revenue demand given under 
the head Land Revenue on pag%64 : — 

District. 1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 

Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. 

3aroda.„ 87,18,185 37, 56,4.S3 |38,3P,637 37.67,982 137,87,841 
Kidi ... '27,70,303 |81,38,948 |32,^‘2,417 3i,42.fi54 1^2,17,079 
Nao«?ari... 16,0.8,oiO 19,60,753 19,71,903 19,60,662 19,04,938 
Amreh...l 8,02,768 | 6,02,590 5,51,254 8,22,347 9,11,710 

Total. 89,85,256 95,57,724 96,16,211 7,93.846 97,21,668 

It i8«necessary to add tliat the large quantity of lands 
alienated under previous administrations received Sir T. 
MadhavcO Rao’s attention. It was foiind that in the 
throe Districts of Baroda, Naosari, and Kadi, 4 )ut of 
3,404 villages, no less than 339 entire villages had been 
alienated, and large slices to Khalsa or assessable 
villages had also been alienated. The total area of 
alienated villages and lands in 1877-78 was found to be 
^between one-third and one-fourth of tlie total area in 
Baroda and Naosari, and over one-third in Kadi. 

ITis Highness the pre^^ent Maharaja assumed the 
reigns of administration in his own hands in 1881-82, 
and in the following year the ne»w Survey Settlement 
operations were introduced. A proclamation was issued 
in 1883, forbidding the alienation of lands. Steps were 
taken to redeem lands which had been previou^'ly 
alienated. And it was declared that future alienations 
would not be valid, and lands so alienated would be 
considered and treated as Khaha without the payment 
of any compensation to the vendee or the mortgagee. 
The new Survey Settlement was entrusted to Mr. F. 
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A. H. Elliot, a Bombay Civilian, ^who had been tutor to 
His Highness, and wto had acquired an extensive and 
minute knowledge of Baroda by his long residence in 
the State. The varied and valuable information acquired 
by him has been carefully arranged and published in* 
the Baroda Gazetteer^ published in 1883, and forming 
Vol. YU of the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. 

{h ) — Settlements since 1882-83. 

The system introduced in 1882-83 is virtually the 
Bombay system, and has all the merits and demerits of 
the Bombay system. It introduced fixity a»d order 
where there was uncertainty. It equalized*tlie Land 
Tax to a large, extent, basing it on the capabilities of 
the ^oil. And it imposed rates which were somewhat 
lower than the previous demands. On the other hand, 
it finally took away from Village Communities that 
function which Village Communities had performed 
in India since times immemorial, and thereby weaken- 
ed a useful organization indigenous to the land. It 
made tho revenue payable by tenants dependent on 
the will and judgment of one OflBcer, without any 
consultation with the tenants ’themselves, either indivi- 
dually or collectively through the^r headmen and re- 
presentatives. And lastly it swept away that Bhagbatai 
system, or payment in kind, which was still prevail- 
ing in some Talukas of Amreli, and fixed one un- 
varying money demand which, to the cultivator, 
means a larger demand on the produce of his field than 
the current prices of crops would indicate. The lowering 
of the revenue demand brought -no relief, when that 
demand had to be met by cash payments. 
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Whether the gain has, on the whole, been greater 
than the loss, it is needless to disSnss in this place. The 
ideal arrangement would have been to preserve what 
was good in the past in introducing modern reforms. It 
'would have been possible to introduce order and method, 
and equality of taxation, without making the Land Tax 
rigid and payable in cash. And it would have also 
been po«^sible to equitably fix the liability of every 
cultivator without weakening tke village autonomy to 
which the cultivators had been accustomed since 
centuries. But the mistake made, again and again in 

India, has been to take too little note of the institutions 

♦ 

of the people, and to accept too little help from their 
co-operatjon. * 

Nevertheless, the special merits* of the Bombay 
system are undoubted, and the benefits conferred by 
it are real. The Bombay system was originally founded 
on the famous Joint Report of 1847. It was laid down 
in paragraphs 69 to 76 of that Report that the Land 
Peveijue assessment of a District was to be fixed by an 
examination of the revenue settlements of previous years, 
and by enquiries into the past history and the capabili- 
ties of the Dlstriob, When this amount was settled, it 
was to be distributed among the different villages and 
fields comprised within the District. 

Fifteen years later, when the time for a Revision 
Settlement was approaching, the question of enhance- 
ment of revenue at the Revision Settlement came up 
for consideration. And His Excellency the then Gov-^ 
ornor of Bombay expressed the views of his Govern- 
ment in these words : — ‘‘ I desire it to be understood 
that 1 do not advocate any variation in the just and 
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moderate proportion of the grose produce on which the 
present assesssments ane based. But as the prices of 
prodnce are yearly increasing, I see no infringement of 
the original conditions of the Settlement, nor will it be 
felt so by the Ryot, if, on the expiration of this experi- * 
mental Settlement, the Government Land Tax should be 
readjusted according to those increased prices and other 
circumstances.” Minute dated 3rd March 1892. 

Two years after, the ^Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, laid down the 
limit of the Government Land Revenue demand in 
proportion to the nett produce in these words I 
have to communicate to Your Excellency in Council 
my deliberate opinion that the share of the nett produce 
which.may be fairly taken as the due of the Government 
should be assumed at one-half.” Revenue Despatch to 
Madras^ dated 24th February 1884. 

It is necessary to clearly bear in mind these thiee 
cardinal principles of Ryotwari Settlements in British 
India, which are also the underlying principles of Settle-'^ 
ments in Baroda State. They may be briefly recapi- 
tulated thus: (1) The Land ^Revenue demand of a 
Taluka should be fixed after considering what the Taluka 
has paid in the past, and can pay in"' the future, without 
detriment to agricultural prosperity. (2) No enhance- 
ment should be made unless there has been a rise in 
prices, or there are other reasons like the increase of 
produce or of cultivation, justifying an enhancement. 
(3) No cultivator should be asked to pay more than one- 
half of the nett produce of his field. 

By nett produce is meant the average prodnce of a 
field, minus the cost of cultivation, which last includes 
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the fair wages of the Cultivator and his family labour- 
ing in the field, and also a fah* rate of inteyest on his 
agricultural stock, such as plough, bullocks, &o. Thus if 
a field yields an average annual produce of the value of 
Rs. 60, taking good years with bad years, and if the 
cost of cultivation, including the wages of labour and the 
interest on the agricultural stock, comes to Rs. 40, the 
ne^t produce of the field is Rs. 20. And under the 
rule laid down by Sir Charles Wood, the Government 
demand should be Rs. 10 or one-sixth of the total pro- 
duce of^the field, which is also tlie maximum Land Tax 
according to the Institutes of Manu. If a field is very 
fertile, and yields Rs. 100 a year, taking good years 
with famine years, and the cost of cultfvation including 
wages, &c., is only Rs 50, the ne|t produce is Hs. 50, 
and the limit of the Government demand is Rs. 25, or 
one-fourth of the total produce. On the other hand, if 
the field is very poor, and yields an average produce of 
Rs. 40 only, and the cost of cultivation including wages, 
'&c., is Rs. 30, then the nett produce is Rs. 10 only, and 
the Government demand is limited to Rs, 5, which is 
one-aeighth of the total produce. 

How far these three principles were strictly adhered 
to in the Settlements made froni 1882-83, it is not 
possible to find out now. But it is desirable to remem- 
ber these principles as the Settlements are of a 
recurring nature, and the principles apply to all future 
Settlements. It would seem that Mr. Elliot, like 
Sir T. Madhava Kao, hesitated to make adequate 
redactions in the Settlements of 1882-63 and subse- 
quent years. In Comparing the Bhagbatai system 
which he abolished in Amreli District with the 
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Bighoti or fixed cash assessment ivhioh he introduced, 
Mr. Elliot makes the follbwing retnarks t — ** 

‘‘I must not fail to warn Government that the sum 
reached by this scheme is of a realizable revenue only, 
that it will be reduced to a certain extent by land being 
left unoccupied and by arrears ; secondly that in years 
of scarcity remissions will have to be made ; thirdly 
that the cost of remuneration of village servants will’ 
be greater than it was.* I believe the rates to be* high, 
specially on dry crop lands, and I have been more 

moved not to remit too much at first, than to reach 

' ^ 

that low figures which would represent a mild BJghotiy 
The promise of remissions has been generously redeemed. 

It reflects high credit on the discernment and the 
sound jfldgmentof Mr.JElIiot that, although he introduced 
the fixed cash Bighoti system in imitation of the Bombay 
rules, he did not altogether desire to surrender the old 
Bhaghatai system. Before leaving fhe service of this 
•State, he strongly recommended that in the D^triot 
of Amreli, where seasons are so variable and uncertain, 
a Varying Bighoti system should be introduced. His 
idea was that the assessment should vary from year to 
year, according to the character of the harvests obtained, 
so that, taking good yekrs with bad years, the Govern- 
ment demand would average wh^it is now the fixed 
annual demand. In years of bumper harvests the 
Government should take more than the present demand, 
and in bad years they should take less. Tho scheme 
prepared by Mr. Elliot on this principle, which cor- 
responds with the principle of the old Bhaghatai system, 
is still under the consideration of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 
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Further, with reg^d to some particular villages, the 
Gir villages of Dhari Taluka ip Amreli District, Mr. 
Elliot actually recommended a return to the Bhaghatai 
system in bad years. He wrote : — 

** 1 beg earnestly to propose that the following Set- 
tlement be made for 20 years to fix the people if pos- 
sible. In good years let the Gir villages above named 
pay a Bighoti which will bring in about Rs. 4,544. 
In bad years let them be treated as Bhagbatai villages 
paying a share of ' the crops equal to the one-fourth 
Vajai paying villages as at present constituted, and two 
annas lin the rupee on the Bighoti charges. =» * * * 

Let each of the Gir villages in a body, through its Patel, 
claim to pay Bhaghatai instead of Bigjioti whenever it 
pleases by petitioning to the Vahivatdar to thut effect 
on or before the 15th October, the Vahivatdar does 
not think fit to allow the claim, let the 3uba decide 
if it should be allowed or not.’^ 

This privilege has not yet been granted to the Gir, 
villages ; but in the meantime the State has been 
compelled to return to the old system of payment in 
kind in some of the most backward Talukas. In the 
forest Talukas of Songad and Vyara, a large portion 
of the people consists of Bhils and* other uncivilised tribes 
who are generally known as Kaliparaj people. Hules 
were sanctioned in November 1908, and published in 
January 1904, by which the Kaliparaj tenants of the 
Talukas, to which the rules may be extended, are allowed 
the option of making payment in grain, in satisfaction of 
Government dues of current or past years. Such pay- 
ments are permitted within the periods fixed for the 
instalments of Government revenue, and at taies fixed 
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bj the Government. Some experience in the operation 
of these rules will enable us to judge how far these rules, 
or the Varying Bighoti system of Mr, Elliot, can be 
extended to other parts of the State. 

The Settlements made by Mr. Elliot and his succes- 
sors were generally for fifteen years^ and a large number 
of Veros, or special taxes on agriculturists, were abolished 
as the new Settlement was introduced. A tabular 
statement showing the dates on which the new Settle- 
ment was introduced in the different Talukas is given 
below ; — 


Serial 

Number 

Name ef Taluka. 

« 

! 

In what year 
the new 
Settlement 
introduced. 

« 

Period of 
Settlement. 

1 

2 

8 

1 

i 

4 


Kadi IHstrict, 




1 

Sidhpur... 

• •• 

1891-92 

15 years. 

2 

Fatan 

a • a 

1898-94 

99 

3 

Dehgaon (Atarsumba 
elusive) 

in- 

1894.195 

99 

4 

ECarij ••• 

... 

1895-96 

99 

5 

Eheralu 

... 

Do, 

»9 

6 

Visnagar 

••• 

1896-97 

99 

7 

Eadi ••• ••• 

• •• 

Do. 

99 

8 

Mehsana 

... 

Do. 

99 

9 

Vadaolia** ••• 

••• 

1897-98 

99 

10 

Ealol ««• •• 

... 

1 1898-99 

>9 

11 

Tijapur 


1899-1900 

99 


IT 
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In what year 
*fche new 
Bettl^ent 
introduoed. 


Period of 
^tUement. 



Baroda Di$trieL 

1 Fadia 

2 Dabhoi 

8 SinoT 

4 Jarod ••• ••• 

5 Ohorauda 

6 Daroda ••• 

7 Sankheda ••• 

8 Tilakwada 

9 Fetlad ••• ••• 

10 Sifiwa 

Naosari Distrid^ 

1 Gandevi 

2 Naoaari 

4 FalBana... 

Kamrej 

Q Velachha 

6 MaJiuva 

. 7 Songad 

8 Vyara ... ^ — 

9 Vajpor 


1888- 89 
' .Do. 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 
Do. 

Do. 

1892- 93 

} Under con- 
fiideratiioD. 


1892-93 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1896-97 

1902-03 

Under Sefc- 
iilenmt. 
Not introdu- 
ced as yet. 


15 years. 


2 years 
(Tentative). 


Amreli DisPfUi. , ^ i ^ 

1 Danmagar 

2 ATnreli,exoeptBbimkatta. 188M6 » 

8 Kodinar ’’ 

t ••• 
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(a) — ^iBBlGATIOlff 0S8B. 

Water is fotrnd in u^ells at different depths in differ- 
'ent parts of the State, and a Cess is added to the Land 
Assessment for the water nsed for irrigation, where sncl^ 
water is easily available. There are three different 
methods in which this Cess is realised in different Dis- 
tricts and Talnkas. 

According to one system, known as the Subsoil 
•system^ fields are charged according to the depth at 
which water is avaitable, and where no water* is avail- 
able within a depth of about 40 feet, nothing isjcharged. 
This system is followed in the neighbouring British 
Districts, and the advantages of the system are that the 
land is taxed once for all, for its possible irrigation faci- 
litiesg and no tax is added when a well is actually sunk 
by the cultivator. *But the disadvantage of the system 
is that it cultivators for a benefit which many of 
them are too poor to derive. In many parts of the 
State, where water is available at a depth of 30^ or 40 
feet, a well costs a thousand rupees or more, anS 
cultivators cannot, as a rule, sink a weU, even with the 
help of advances, without ruining themselves. Thus 
while the Subsoil system does not impose any new tax 
for improvements aeiiially made, it imposes a general 
tax for improvements which cultivators may or may not 
be able to make. 

The second system is known as the Bagait system^ 
which is universally condemned by all ofiBcers 'vrho have 
worked it. It taxes lands all round a well as soon as a 
well is sunk. It is, thus, not only a tax on improvements 
made by the otdtivators, but it often is a tax where im- 
provements are of no avail. Lands around the new 
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well may or may not benefited by the well, but the 
tax remains. ^ 

The third or Kasar system Is iomewhat letter. It 
taxes, not the lands, but the well itself, so long as the 
* water is used. The advantage of this system is that it 
taxes no lands unless a well has been sunk, and unless 
its water is actually used for irrigation. Its disad- 
vantages arc that it is a tax on improvements efieoted by 
cultivators, and has the tendency of deterring them 
from using the water for fear of paying'^the tax. 

The total proceeds of the Water Cess for the last year 
in the different Talukas are given below ; — 

• Baroda District, 


No. 

Talukas. 

Water 

assesfiment. 

1 

Baroda 

Bs. 

5,656 

f to* 

Padra ... ••• ... ... .. ... 

10,479 

3 

Sankheda 


4 

Tilakwada ... « 

... 

5 

Saoli and Vaghodia 

3,976 

6 

Ohorauda ... ... ... ... ... 

200 

7 

Babhoi... ... ... ... *«. ... 

1,443 

8 

Sinor ... ... ... ... ... ... 

411 

9 

Petlad and Siswa 

45,758 


Total M. Bs, 

67,923 
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Naotari District. 


No. 

4 ^ 

Talukas. 

Water 

aaseasment. 

1 

Naosari 

Bb. 

26,926 

2 

Gandovi 

27,068 

3 

••• ••• ••• 

1,330 

4 

• 

Palsana 

1,371 

5 

Yelachha and Yakal 

• 

6 

Mahnva 

1,348 

7 

Songad • 

• •• 


• Total ... Bs. 

57,042 




Kadi District. 


No. 

Talukas. 

asseBsment. 





• 



Bs. 

1 

Eadi ... 




% ^ 


12,231 

2 

Patan and Harij 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 


3,529 

3 

Sidhpnr 


••• 

• • • 

••a 


15,G80 

4 

Mehsana 

• •a 


• •• 


• •• 

12,307 

6 

Dehffam and Atarsumba 

mmm 


••• 

7,100 

6 

Ealol ••• 



««• 

• •• 

• •• 

13,628 

7 

Eheralu \ 






12 160 

8 

Yadnagar J 




•** 



9 

Yisnagar 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

8,683 

10 

Yada^i 

aeA 

••• 



• •• 

2,121 

11 

Yjjal;>iii 





••• 

8,030 






Total ••• 

Ba. 

95,314 
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Amlfeli DUtri^. 


No. 

Talukas. 

j 

¥ > 1 1 ■ 1 

Water 

assesament.. 

^1 

Damnagar and Shiyanagar 

Bs.' 

10,965 

2 

^Lmrdi ... ... ... ... ... 

19,951 

3 

Kodinar 

12,151 

4 

Dhari and Ehamba ... 

5,804 

5 

Okhamandal , ... ^ ... 

655 


Total ... Bb. 

49,526 


It HhoiiM be noted that although the prooeeds of th& 
Irrigation Cess are shown separately in the above tabular 
statements, they are not levied separately but with the 
Land Revenue. A cultivator payin^under the Subsoil or 
the Bagait system does not know how much he is paying 
for the land and how much for the wa^er. And it 
has not been easy, even for the Settlement Department, 
to out the exact sum which is charged for water out 
of the combined demand for land and water. 

The question how far it is expedient to charge culti> 
vaters for wells excavated by themselves at their own 
cost, and to what exfeat the three different systems now 
prevailing can be modified so as not to be a tax on 
improvements, is receiving the careful consideration of 
His Highness’ Government. 

(d)->BaOBNT WOBK. 

Hr. Gunaji Rao Bajba Nimbalkat, B.A., was Settle- 
ment Commissioner during the two years under report. 
Educated at Baroda College, and then at Elpbiustone 
College, Bombay, he obtHned his degree in 1686 ^ and 
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joined servioe in Baroda two later. Nearly the 

whole of his sixteen yean' servioe has been passed in 
the Survey Settlement Department ; his ability has been 
recognised by successive Officers ; and his knowledge of 
Persian, which be took up as bis second language in his 
University Examination, has been of great use in dealing 
with old documents. In 1898 he received a gold 
ornament as a gift from His Highness the Maharaja 
“ for exceptionally good work and in 1903 be was 
confirmed in the polt of Survey and Settlement Com- 
missioner. 

The most important work done during the two years 
under review is shown below : — 

(1) Vyam Taluka. — A. portion of the Taluka has 
been surveyed. 

(2) Songcd 'faluka . — Settlement for 1902-03 was 
coi^Dpleted in 1903-04, The new rates were 
proclaimed to the tenants in 1903. 

(3) Ok/tamandal Taluka . — The Settlement of this 
Taluka was nearly completed in 1903-B>*.^ % 

(4) Petlad Taluka . — ^This Taluka was under Settle- 
ment, and the proclaiming of the new rates 
was commenced in April 1903, and completed 
in September 1904 ; bnt ^he new Settlement is 
found to be unworkable for reasons given 
below. 

(5) Five Inami villages in the District of Kadi, 
two of which had been resumed, were settled 
in 1902-03. Five more Inami villages in the 
Districts of Baroda, Kadi, and Naosari, three 
of which had been resumed, were settled 
in 1903-04. 
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The first two Tolukas mentioned in the above list, 
Vyara and Songad, are ^wkgle Talnbaa in the 
District of Naosari, and are largely peopled by races like 
the Bhils. Special rales for the protection of these 
'Kaliparaj tenants have been sanctioned by His 
Highness the Maharaja, os has already been stated 
before. 

Okhamandal Talnka forms the farthest western point 
of the peninsula of Kathiawar, and covins the holy 
town of Dwarka, the ancient seat bf Krishna, and fre- 
quented by thousands of modem Hindu pilgrims from all 
parts of fndia. But the Taluka itself is poor and unpro- 
ductive, and its management and administration cost the 
State far more than the revenue derived from it. Pro- 
posals are under consideration to connect Dwarka bj rail; 
the harbour will then attract some traffic ; and it is 
likely that the trade and importance of the<whole Taluka 
will thus be revived. 

Petlad, on the other hand, is one of the richest 
%ltl^ in the State, and i» famed for its tobaoco, of 
which some account has been given elsewhere. But the 
difficulty in settling this Taluka arisds from a peculiar 
tenure called the Narva tenure, prevailing here 
from centuries. Each village is 'owned by families 
who are called Narvadars, and are no donbt descended 
from a common ancestor who established and populated 
the village. The Narvadars had their respective shares 
in the village lands, and paid the Government revenue 
according to their shares. But in times of disorder or 
pressure from State ^Officials, portions of ffie Narva 
laods were alienated hy sale <x mortgage, and it Is 
diffioalt'to reidlso from ffie remaming Narva hakb the 
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total assessment which was dtfe from the village. 
Threatened with the fnl^ tesessment, the Narvadars of 
74 villages have relinqnished their Narva rights, and 
there is little donbt, that those of tlie remaining 17 
villages would follow snit, rather than bear the harden of 
the fall assessment. If these relinqaishments were ao- 
oepted, the Narvadars woald sink to the position of 
ordinary tenants in Byotwari villages, and one more 
old institation o^the land woald be swept away. The 
entire qaestion is no^ under enquiry by the present 
Settlement Commissioner, Mr. Seddon ; and His High- 
ness the Maharaja will issue orders on the subject after 
completion of the enquiry. 

Qaras a far different character is the Garas 

tenure. When the jmperial power of the Moghala was 
breaking up, and the Mahratta invasions began, the old 
Garassias or holders of land were in power, and a new 
set of Garassias sprang into existence, living in the high 
lands of Gujrat, and, like so many Bob Boys, levying 
blackmail &om the peaceful popnlation of the plauii^ 
With the return of the peaceful times the claims of 
the Garassias gradually took the form of grants in 
land, or money, or grain. And some of the Garassias 
obtained a guarantee from the British Government that 
the Gaekwar of Baroda would not interfere with their 
Garas rights and grants. 

In 1863, His Highness the late Maharaja Ehande 
Bao imposed a tax of two annas in the Bupeo on Garas 
allowances, and even attached such allowances. The 
Garassias objecdml, and a British OfiBj^er enquired into the 
claims of the Bewa Eantha Garassias from 1864 to 1873. 
A foil Memorandum was submitted * by Mr. Melville, 

u 
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Agent to the Govemol'-Geineral, in 1877, in vbioh he 
held that ■ • , 

‘‘ No Inam Gonuniasion Tax should be levied on Ghiras 
lands or Hah [rights] in Baroda territory held by 
Zamindars or their Bbayats or others, to which the 
British guarantee attaches directly or indirectly. 

On the other hand the right of the Darbar to impose 
the tax on the Vania lands and other Garas rights of 
unguaranteed persons in Baroda as oertatn.” 

Mr, Bamlal Hiralal Desai, B.A., L.L.B.} was in imme- 
diate c|}aige of the Garas Office until December 1903, 
and wa% then transferred to the Settlement Depart- 
ment. The work of the office during the two years 
under review, consisted in enquiries into new claims 
made by guaranteed Garassias, enquiries into Suooes- 
sion and miscellaneous oases, and also some enqui- 
ries into claims by co-sharers. Final appe&ls in the case 
of the guaranteed Garassias are heard by the Residenoy. 

A special feature in the work of the Garas Office, 
introduced in 1903-04, is the inspection of Garas work 
and records in the different Talukas. The Talukas of 
Dabhoi, Cboranda, Naosari, Fadra, Fetlad, and Baroda, 
were inspected during 

Barkhcdi Offiee . — Buies of succession to Barkbali or 
alienated lands — other than Yatan and Guaranteed 
Garas — were sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja 
in April 1904. And it has been decided that, from 
August 1905, the whole of the Barkhali Office will be 
transferred from the Settlement to the Revenue Depart- 
ment. The prioci^ Devasthans or religions institutions 
have been trantievred from the Palace Office to the 
Barkbali Office. ^ 
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Expenditure. The total expenditure of the Survey 
* and Settlement Department during the two years under 


report is shown below 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

Bs. 1,57,290 

! 

Bs. 1,59,082 


The average c^st for jneasuring every Bigha of land 
was reduced from 2f* annas to 2 J annas, and that of 
classification from 8 annas to 1 anna, during the last 
year as compared with the previous year. 

Mr. C. N, Seddon, of the Bombay Civil Service, returned 
from furlough in November 1904, and took charge of the ofl&ce 
of Settlement Commissioner, He is at present employed in 
the Settlement of Padra Taluka, and in making inquiries into 
the difficult questioos raised in the Taluka of Petlad. His 
suggestions in respect of the arraugements made for the 
relief of the people in the present famine year have been of 
great value ; and his recommendation to remit tlfc 
irrigation cess at Padra, in the current year, has been accept- 
ed by His Highness the Maharaja. 
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VI.— SMiP-QOVEBNMENT. 

(a) — ThB ViLtAGB Panchatbt. 

The village is the basis of the Indian Polity. Prom an- 
cient times the instincts of the people have been in favonr 
of Village Self-Government, and Village Commnnities 
"were the spontaneous growth of the genins of the Indian 
people. In ancient Hindu works, two thousand years 
old, as well as in the reports of the ^ast India Com- 
pany’s Servants, scarcely a handled years old, we find 
accounts of self-contained villages^ administering their 
own afrairs, and paying their quota of revenue to the 
powers that be. History, as it is written, concerns itself 
with the wars of kings and the rise and fall of dynas- 
ties } the annals of the people \^thin their own Com- 
munes find no mention in the pages of Ferishta or of 
James Mill and Wilson. And yet, if we turn from the 
•court to the corn-field, we find that the mass of the 
Indian agrionltural people enjoyed a system of Self-Go- ' 
«^rnment through long ages, when the same classes of 
people were little better than serfe in many countries of 
Europe. Liberty is ancient, Despotism is modern, — is a 
French saying whwh is as true of India as of any mo- 
•dem country. * 

Nothing proves more strongly the vitality of the 
village institution in India than their survival after the 
break-up of the Moghal Empire^ and the century of 
nnarohy, disorder, and wars, which followed. The British 
and the French contended for power in Madras ; Hydar 
Ali and Mir Kasiid strove against the new invaders in 
Mysore and Ben^ ; the Mahratta and the Afghad en- 
deavoured to wrwt- the anpreme power of Delhi ; and 
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hordes of Findaris looted on thehr own aoooant, and 
harried peaceful villagers both in Hindustan and the 
Deocan. 

In this universal soene of disorder the ancient Village 
Communities survived. They stood like little islands 
amid'st a sea of invasions ; and the peaceful cultivator 
lived in his ancestral home, ploughed his ancestral field, 
and grazed his cattle, as he saw the waves of destruc- 
tion sweep round. Iheuoontending parties did not spare 
villages. But if a viAage was burnt down, the cultiva- 
tors built it after the invaders bad passed. If war contri- 
butions were mercilessly extorted by one conqueror after 
another, the village elders, with their excellent fiscal or* 
ganisations, raised it from the holders of land in propor- 
tion to» their liabilities^ and satisfied the demands. And 
if a village headman or Patel was killed by unruly sol- 
diers or dragged into slavery, bis son stopped into his 
place and assumed his judicial and revenue functions ac- 
» cording to immemorial custom. The little self-ggvem- 
ing village republic seemed to be indestructible. 

When the East India Company ultimately secured 
large territories in Madras and Bombay and Northern 
India, in the early decades of the ninq^eenth century, they 
found the Village Comtnunity still a living institution. 

It would be out of place in this report to go into any 
minute details concerning the constitution and work of 
these Communities as desoribed in the early records of 
the Company ; but one or two short extracts, describing 
their general character, would perhaps serve a useful 


purpose* 1 

Of the Village Communities in 
** XJndis^ iUt simple form of Mnnieipi 


ksit is written 
Government, the 
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inhabitants of the ooHintry have lived from time im- 
memorial. The boundaries of c villages have been but 
seldom altered, and though the villages themselves have 
been sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, 
famine, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the 
same interests, and even the same families have oon- 
"tinued for ages. The inhabhants give themselves no 
trouble about the breaking-up and divisions of kingdoms, 
while the village remains entire^ they^eare not to what 
power it is transferred or to what^sovereign it devolves ; 
its internal economy remains unchanged, the Patel is 
still the head inhabitant and still acts as the petty Judge 
and Ma^sirate and Colleotor or Renter of the village.” 
— Fifth Reporty 1812. * 

Of the Village Communities of l^ombay it is written 
In whatever point of view we examine the Native 
Government in the Deooan, the first and most important 
feature is the division into villages and town-ships. The 
Communities contain in miniature all the materials* 
^ a ^te within themselves, and are almost sufficient to 
protect their members if all other governments are with- 
drawn. ♦ * ♦ The Patel is head of the police and of the 
administration of justice in his village, but he need only be 
mentioned here as an officer of revenue. In that capacity 
he performs on a small scale what a Mamlatdar or a Col- 
lector does on a large ; he allots the land of such cultivators 
as have no landed property of their own and fixes the 
rent which each has to pay, he collects the revenue for 
Government from all the ryots, conducts all arrangements 
with them, and exdrts himself to p^moie the cultivation 
and theprosperitwf the village.”~£i^7&lristc»e’s Report 
on the TenUotmCmq^ed frm the JPsmAm, 18^0. 
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Of the Village Commanities ivk Northern India it is 
Witten : — The Tillage oornmnnitieB are little republics^ 
having nearly everything that they want within them- 
aelveS| and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down, revelation snooeeds revolu- 
tion ; Hindu, Patban, Moghal, Mahratta, Sikh, English, 
are masters in turn, but the village communities remain 
the same. In t|me8 of trouble they arm and fortify them- 
selves, a hostile ^‘army passes through the country, the 
village oommunities oolleot their cattle within their walls, 
and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and 
devastation be directed against themselves, andfthe force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distac^oe, but when the storm has passed over they return 
and resume their occflpations. If a country remains for 
a series of years (the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the 
scattered villagers nevertheless reinm whenever the 
power of peaceable possession revives. A generatiisa m^ 
pass away, but the succeeding generation willretum. 
The sons will take the places of their fathers, the same 
site for the village, the same position for the houses, the 
same lands, will be ^'eoccnpied b]^ the descendants of 
those who were driven out, when the village was depopu- 
lated ; and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them 
out, for they will often maintain their post through times 
of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire sufiicient 
strength to resist pillage and oppression, with success. 
The union of village oommunitieSj|eaob one forming a 
separate little State in itself, has, I mnoeive, contributed 
more iiben any other cause to the f^servation of the 
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people of India through all revolutions and changes 
which they have suffered ; and^it is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a 
great portion of freedom and independence* 1 wish^ 
therefore, that the village constitutions may never be 
disturbed, and I dread everything that has a tendency 
to break them np. I am fearful that a Revenue Settle* 
ment with each individual cultivator, as is the practice 
in the Ryotwari Settlement, instead o^ one with the 
Village Community through tterr representatives the 
headmen, might have tliis tendency .” — Sir Charles 
Metcalf^s Minute^ 1830« 

The lact sentence is important, as it indicates precisely 
the cause which has broken up this ancient insitution 
in India. Other causes have contributed to this effect. 
A more centralised administration <ias necessarily weak- 
ened the power of Village Communities. The with- 
drawal of judicial, criminal and police powers from 
village officials has necessarily rendered them more or 
J^s useless for settling disputes and keeping order in the 
village. But it is the introduction of the Revenue 
Settlement with every individual cultivator which has 
taken away the last and "most useful function of village 
organisations, and left them the mere forms of a govern- 
ment which has passed away. The result is more far- 
reaching than would seem at first sight. The village, as 
a unit of the Indian political organisation, ceases to be a 
unit* The authority of elders and headmen ceases fo 
have any force. The powers, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of Self-Oov^ment, whioh were the heritage of 
centuriesi cease to/ exist. The bonds which held little 
agrictittural oommi^itics together, living, moving, act- 
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Infr as organic bodies, are loosendd. Common rights, 
* common sharing of burdens, common petitions against 
fiscal demands, common action in emergencies, terminate. 
Each individual tiller is isolated from his co-villagers^ 
and is a separate unit in the eyes of Government. Each 
stands ignprant and feeble before a powerful Govern- 
ment, and pays the revenue which the Settlement OflBicer 
demands, or silently surrenders his land. Among the 
many undoubted imprgyeraents in the modern methods 
of administration, the Ignoring of Village Communities 
in India will not be classed as one. 

The mistake made has been found out since. The 
inertness of the modern Indian village strikes The most 
casual observer, and reacts on the administration. The 
want of life in agricultural communities deadens adminis- 
trative endeavours and^ars progress. Efforts are being 
made to create i;^ew Village-Unions. Powers are being 
conferred on village bodies over local affairs. Even the 
^ bestowal of judicial and police powers, to a limited extent, 
is in contemplation. 

It is satisfactory to note that in the Hindu State of 
Baroda, endeavours were made from the commencement 
of the Settlement operations to preserve as much of the 
old forms of self-government in villages as was possible. 
It was due to his Highness the Maharaja’s personal 
exertions that all the old land-marks were not swept 
away. In a report, dated 1893, Mr. F. A. H. Elliot, 
then Settlement OfBoer, speaks of the scheme of main- 
taining the old village services as a scheme which His 
Highness the Maharaja has persor^lly fostered and 
mad^ his own. Bis generons wish ^ that the village 
should onos again be aelf-rnling.'* And provision was 
19 
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made in every village* to appoint a Panohayet, and to 
maintain the services which it enjeyed before the intro- 
duction of the Survey and Settlement. A deduction was 
^ made from the revenue demand of every village for ibe 
maintenance of these village services. 

A good beginning was thus made from the coiiqmence- 
ment of the present system of Settlement. The entire cost 
of the State was estimated to be 12 J lacs (Rs. 12,58,957). 
But the service lands held previously anfl^ the old cash 
payments were estimated at Rsf 9i lacs a year, 
(Rs. 9,50^946). The additional annual expense which 
His Highi^ss’s Government undertook was, therefore, 3 
lacs (Ra. 3,08,011). At this cost the State uas able to 
maintain a village service in all the villages in the 32 
Talukas of the State, And it is interesting to note down 
the number of men who were so entertained in each 
service. 


Patels or headmen 

••• 

»V9 

2,C04 

Talatis or accountants 


• • • 

1^27 

Ha^^rs or orderlies 



2,042 

Rakhas or viUage watchmen 

• • • 


8,916 

Bhangis and Dheds or sweepers 

• •• 


6,691 

Khalpas, cleaners of carcasses 

• mm 


294 

Hajams or barbers^... 

mmm 


2,936 

Kumbbars or potters 

«... 


2,167 

SutaiB or oatpenters ••• 


• • • 

1,170 

Lohors or blacksmiths 

... 


098 

Yethias or coolies 

... 


604 

Machis or fishermen 



6 

Mehtajisor school-masters 



682 

Men who drew water from wells 


mmm 

1,620 


Mr, Elliot speaks with justifiable pride of tbib village 
service as a service /hioh cannot be paralleled otji thia 
side of India.” l^eredfiary claims weie reoogaised in 
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filling up the service. The names of the servants with 
particulars about theif services and remuneration were 
registered. And they were allowed the option to hold 
land on service tenure or to receive Iheir remunera- 
tion in cash. Most of them preferred the latter system. 
The Patel got Rs. 12 in backward villages, but in well-to- 
do villages Rs. 30 a year or more. The school-master got 
Rs. 36. It was His Highnesses own idea that a school- 
master should added to the body of village servants, 
^nd that one should be provided in every village which 
had no regular sohool and could produce 16 scholars of 
either sex. Under this rule 632 new schools yere estab- 
lished in the State, about twenty in each Taluka, — 
between 1891 ahd 189#. How this beneficent provision 
has contributed to extension of primary education in 
Baroda will be noticed in a subsequent section. 

But the good work was only half done yet. The unity 
of villages was preserved to some extent under Patels 
and Talatia ; common services were provided^ and,«a 
school-master was set to work in every village. The time 
has now arrived for making a further advance, and this 
brings us to the transactions of the current year. 

Early in 1904, the Maharaja decidecFto introduce the elective 
system in the village Panchyets, and to bestow on them ampler 
powers of village administration. And His Highness also 
conceived the idea of building up a complete system of Repre- 
sentation from the villages to the Taluka, from the l\dukas 
to the District, and from the Distiicts to a State Legislative 
Council. 

The measores have been pa^ed iulhe current jesar. ^Qie 
new rules for the organisatiou of Yih^e Panchjets provide 
that every' village with a population of one thousand or more 
shall have a fanalqfet of its own ; and when the population is 
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less, villages shall be ground together and have a common 
Panchyet. The members of the Panchyet shall not be less than 
five, or more than nine in number ; one-half of themT shall be 
appointed by the District Officer or the Naeb Subah, and the 
* other half shall be elected by the cultivators themselves. The 
Patel shall be the President of the Village Panchyet, and ^ 
Accountant and the School-master shall be ex-offieio members. 
The* supervision of village roads, wells, tanks, and schools, of 
Dharamshalas, Gbowras and Devasthans, of model farms and 
all Government or common property, ^hall vest in the Phneh- 
yets. They diall help in the work of %ne(!![cal relief and of 
famine relief in times of emergency. They shall co-operate 
with villagh Munsills in settling civil disputes, and with Sub- 
registrars iit their official work. They shall ijee that the 
boundary marks in the fields are kept in order, and that the 
village cattle pound is properly mapged. *rhey shall hold 
monthly meetings ; and each group of villages shall retunk one 
member to the Local Board of the Taln^a in which the villages 
are situated. ^ 

In most villages in the State, Fanchyets have already been 
formed according to these new rules. 

• * 

(i)— T aldka Boakds and Distkict Boards. 

The Local Self-Government measure passed in the current 
year provides for the creation of a Taluka Board for each ■ 
Taluka and a District Byprd in each District. The failure of 
the last monsoon, and the scarcity which has already begun to be 
felt in many parts of the State, were at one time thought to be 
unfavorable to the development of this schone. fiat His 
Highness the Maharaja felt that Local Boards would be a lielp 
to our famine relief operations, and therefore pressed for the 
early organization of these Boards, so that they nugbt be in 
working order when the famine was at its worst. As r^rds 
the constitution of the l&lnka Boards, it has been provided 
that all the villages in a Taluka shall be divided into a nnm'^ 
of groups, and each group of villages shall retom s Membor to 
the Talnka Board. Similarly, each separate Mrodcipidity in 
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the Taluka shall return a Member. • And lastly, all the alie- 
nated villages in the Taluka shall have the privOege of choosing 
a Member. The persons thus elected shall form not less than 
one-half ‘Of the total number of Members, the other half, or 
less than half, being nominated by Government. Of the no-«, 
mmated members not more than half shall be Government 
semntss and the Naib Subah shall be the chairman of the 
Taluka Board. 

As regards the constitution of the District Boards, it has 
been provided that each Taluka Board within the District shall 
elect one or moi^ M^nbers of the District Board, and each 
Municipality with a population of over ten thousand, situated 
within the District, shall also send up a Member. These, with 
one Member elected by alienated villages, shall be the elected 
Members of the District Board, and their total number will be 
not less than one-half o| the total number of Members. The 
other half, or less than half, shall be nominated by Government; 
and among nominated^embera not more than one-half shall be 
Government servants. The District Officer shall be chairman of 
the District Board. 

The total number of Members fixed for the District Boards 
of the four Districts of the State are shown below;-* 


District. 

No. of elected 
znemberB. 

i 

No. of members 
nominated. (Not 
including the 
President.) 

Baroda 

c 

16 

16 

Kadi ••• ... 

20 

20 

Naosari 

10 

10 

Amreli ••• 

7 , 

7 


The member fixed for each Taluka Board is shown in the 
4itatemente given below District l^j District. 
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Bhroda Distriet. 


Name of Taluka. 

H 1 

9 

Namber of 
elected 
memberi. 

t 

Number 
of nominated 
members. 
CNot inclndingf^ 
the President). 

Ghoranda 



• •• 

n 

• 10 

Dabhoi 



• • • 

■El 

10 

Tilakwada 



• •• 

HIB| 

4 

Padra ... 



• •• 


10 

Petlad ... 



• •• 

l8‘ 

13 

Siswa ... 



• •• 


7 

Baroda ^ 



# • • 


10 

Yaghodia* 



• # • 


. 7 

Saoli M. 



• • • 

8 

8 

Sinor ... 




8 ' 

8 

Saukfaeda 



• •• 

, 8 

8 


Naomi DisMet. 


• Name of Taluka. 


Number of 
elected 
members. 

Number 
of nominated 
members. 

(Not including 
President). 

Kamrej 

• •• 

r... 


9 

9 

Gandevi 

• • • 


••• 

• 6 

G 

Naos&il 

• •• 

••• 


9 

9 

Pabans 

••• 


••• 

7 

7 

Mahu\m 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

7 

7 

Velachha 



••• 

8 

8 

Vyara 

• •• 


••• 

8 

8 

Songad 

• •• 


••• 

BH 

8 

Yakal 


B 


BS 

t , 


■ 

B 

B 


« 
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Kadi DistAd, 


• 

Name of Taluka. 


Number of 
elected 
members. 

Number 
of nominatod 
members. 
(Not inoludine: 
the PreBideot> 

Kadi 





10 

Kalol ••• 

... 


• •• 


10 

Eheraln 

^... 

• 

*•« 


10 

Debgam 


• • • 

• •• 


9 

Fbtan ... 

• • • 

• •• 

• * • 


12 

Mehsana 

... 

• • • 


10 

. 10 

VadaoU 




10 

10 

Vispagar 

... 


• • • 

9 

9 

Vijapur 

••• 

fi 


9 

9 

Sidhpur 

A. 

• • • 


10 

10 

Harij ... 


« • • 


6 

6 

Atanumba 


• •• 

• •• 

6 

6 


Amrdi Disfrict. 


Name of Taluka. 

1 

e 

Number of 
elected 
members. 

Number 
of nominated 
members. 
(Not Including 
the President). 

Amreli 

9 

9 

Oklwmandal 

' 7 

7 

]&)4inar 

8 

8 

Damnagar 

% 6 

6 

Dhan .*• ... ... ... 

8 

8 

Khamba , ... ^.. ••• 

5 

0 
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The duties rested in ^Taluka Boards and District Boards 
are The construction of roadS| tanks^ wells, and water works ; 
the management of Dharamsalas, dispensaries, and markets ; 
the supervision of vaccination, sanitation, primary education, 
and arboriculture ; the undertaking of relief measures on a small 
scale in times of famine ; and generally such other public duties 
within their respective jurisdictions as may be entrusted to 
them. The proceeds of the Local Cess, and such other funds 
as may be assigned for the purpose frO»^ tjme to time by His 
Higliness the Maharaja, shall be devoted to the performance 
of these works. 

r t 

( c ) — Statb Legislative Council, 

Lastly it is proposed to complete the system of Eepresenta- 
tion in this State by the creation of a ^ Legislative Council for 
the State. And as the Tillage Panohyets dect some Mem- 
bers of the Taluka Board, and the Taluka Boards elect some 
Members of the District Board, it is proposed that the District 
Boards sITall return some Members to His Highness’s Legisla- 
tive Council. 

The Bill is still under consideration. It is proposed, as has 

been stated elsewhere, that the Council shall consist of 18 
V 

Members, incloding the Diwan who shall be President. One- 
third of the Members shall be elected thus : 

4 returned by the four District Boards. 

1 „ „ Baroda Manioipality. 

1 91 „ the Sardars of the State. 

The remaining two-thirds shall consist of members 

and members nominated by Government. Bills passed fay the 
Council shall require His Highness's sanction, and SQs HIghiiein 
shall have the powerto veto any BilL 
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(rfWMraiCIPA&TIBg* 

The expenditure of the Baroda Municipality during the 
years under review are shown in the following table : — 


Heads. 

190S-03. 

1908414. 


Ba. 

Bs. 

Establishment , 

80,932 

80,883 

Roads ... 

89,868 

9,748 

67,808 

Wells and tanks 

1,750 

Buildings 

8,554 

6,261 

Conservancy 

63,728 

64,004 

Watering roads 

19,757 

14,608 

liightiug 

14,600 

18,007 

Filling up Bhimuath tank 

Other charges ... 

13,249 

8,091 

Total 

2,49,951 

2,04,412 


While the expenditure of the last year exceeded two 
laos, the purely Municipal revenue was only Rs. 56,850, 
out of which Rs, 40,000 came from the privy cess. 
There is in fact no house-tax or any general assessment 
of property, and the difference between the income and 
the expenditure, varying between and 2 lacs a year, 
is made up by a contribution generously made by 
Government* 

The work of the Municipality, too, is managed by a 
Government servant, Mr. Maneklal Sakarlal Desai, M.A., 
assisted by a Committee. Mr, Maneklal has acquired 
considerable experienoe in the work, and carries it on 
with vigour. But the sanitary condition of the city is 
unsatisfitotory ; and the by-lanes and ** Poles ” are filthy. 
It has been decided b)^ His Highness to transfer the 
so 
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administration (o a b(fdy of Commissioners, partly elected 
and partly nominated, as will described farther on,. 
It is expected that the co-operation of the citizens them- 
selves will seonre a more thorough administration and 
improved sanitation. 

51*35 miles of puooa roads and 24*7 miles of kaoha 
roads were looked after by the Mnnicipality. ^he water- 
ing of roads was done by contract. 23 fires occurred in 
1902-03 and 17 fires in 1 903-04*^ Thertbis a fire-brigade 
in the to^vn which cost Rs. 2,88t ^m 1902-03 and Rs. 
2,813 in 1903-04. Several public latrines were opened 
in each year. 

The sfatem of levying the privy cess is f ery defective 
and is tmduly severe on the poor. The question has 
been referred to a Committee of Officers for a vadiool 
change and reform. * 

The following tables give the population and the ex- 
penditure of the 35 District Municipalities. 

Baroda Butrict, 


Towns. 


vPetlad 
Pbdia 
Sinor 
Dabhoi 
Sojitra 
Vaso 
^11 
Bhadian 
Sankhdia 
^Makarpnm 


Fopnlatlon. 


Goverameut 
grant for ezpen* 
ditore in 
Bnpees, 



16,282 

8,289 

6,186 

14,084 

10,678 

9,766 

4,686 

4,761 

4,296 

1,166 


8,144 

1,706 

1,067 

8,887 

2.176 

1,802 

966 

979 

848 

2,110 
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Kadi DiitriA, 


Towns. 

Population. 

Government 
giant for expen- 
diture in 
Enpees. 

Kadi... • 

• •• 


• •• 

18,070 

2,089 

Ealol ... 

• • • 



6,465 

1,380 

Melisaia 

*** 


• • • 

9,393 

4,690 

Kheralu 

• •• 


• * • 

7,617 

1,567 

Vadnagar 

• •• 



13,716 

2,822 

Visnagar 

• • • 


• •• 

17,268 

“8,587 

Sidhpnr 

• •• 


••• 

14,748 

8,084 

Unjha 

• 



9,800 

2,016 

Patan 

• •• 

• •• ^ 

• •• 

31,402 

13,457 

Ohanasma 

**• rm 


•#» 

8,183 

1,668 

Vijapur 

• •• 



8,510 

1,780 

Dehgaon 



mmm 

4,884 



Naoaari District, 


Towns. 

% 

Population. 

Government 
grant for expen- 
diture in 
Rupees. 

ITaosan «•» ••• 

21,451 

4,414 

Billimora 

4,693 

1,266 

Ofttidnvi «•« ••• 

6,927 

1,716 

Eiaklior *«• ••• 

^,467 

907 

••• 

6,117 

^1,061 

l9oii|padi ••• 

2,688 

828 
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'^Amrdi DisfriU. 


Towns. 

1 

f 

Population. 

• 

Goyernment grant 
for expenditure in 
Enpees. 

Amreli 

17,997 

c 4,116 

Bamndgar 

8,651 

761 

Dhari 


877 

Eodioar 

6,664 

1,371 

Dwarka 

••• ••• ••• esa 

.21536 < 

1,885 

927 


The Government grants shown in the above tables 
virtually represent the whole munioipal incomes in res- 
peot of all the towns except Naosari, Billimora, and 
Gandevi. The other sources of income, like sale of 
manure, &c., do not bring a hundred rupees in the case of 
any of those towns ; and there is no house tax or general 
assessment of property. In Naosari, Gandevi and Billi- 
mora, however, there are wheel taxes and tolls, which 
considerably add to the Government grant. The total 
annual incomes of those three towns are about Bs. 19,000, 
Bs. 5,000, and Rs. 5,000, respectively. 

All these Muni<}ipalities are entirely managed by 
Yahivatdars, the executive heads of Talukas. The 
people are yet in the happy condition of paying no 
Municipal taxes and having no Munioipal constitutions. 
The Government pays virtually all their expenses, and 
Government OiBoers manage their affairs. 

But simultaneously ^ith the intro&ction of Self-Government 
in rural areas by the creation of partially elected Pamdiyets, 
Taluka Boards, and laraal Boards, Hn Highnees the If abaxaja 
has decided to irrizodnoe Self-Government in some of the more 
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important Monlcipal towns. The toifn of Haroda and eight 
• other large towns were selected for the parpose, but one of 
them, Pelilad, has been temporarily excluded. The new pro- 
visions, therefore, will apply from the commencement of the 
current year to Baroda and the following seven District 
towns,’ viz». Dabhoi, Patan, Visnagar, Sidhpur, Naosari, 
Gandevi and Amreli. 

In place of specific grants, such as arc made from State 
funds to these District l^wns, sources of revenue yielding sums 
adequate for their piOHtft expenditure have generally been 
assigned to them. Where such sources were not available 
specific grants have been continued. There will be .po need 
therefore for thpse District towns to impose fresh taxation in 
any case if the sources of revenue assigned to them be carefully 
developed. Tne freedom from house tax winch they now enjoy 
may be tnaintained in the Jfuture, if the new Municij)al Com- 
missioners wisely manage their concerns. The boon of Self- 
Government is granted to them without any addition to 
taxation. 

With regard to Baroda, some fresh sources of revenue are 
assigned to the town, but the difference between th? income 
and the expenditure still remains to the extent of Rs. 1,30,000. 
His Highness has therefore directed a specific grant of this sum 
from the State funds to be given to the town every year, for 
five years to come. It is expected that, w^hin these five years, 
the Municipal Commissioners will so manage their own con- 
cerns, reduce their expenditure, and develop their income, that 
the Government grant will not be necessary after that period. 
But no positive orders have been passed on this point ; and 
the Maharaja has expressed his willingness to consider any 
reasonable grounds which the citizens o$ Baroda may urge 
hereafter on this subject* 

These axe the finandal arrangements under whidi a system 
of Self^Qovemm^t is started in Baroda town and the seven 
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foremosii District towns of this State. A Bill based on Bom- 
bay Aot 111 of 1901 has been published in the Offioial Gazette, 
and will be passed into law after necessary modifications in view 
of public oritioism. Rules will then be framed in accordance 
with the Act for the comtitution and management of each of 
the eight municipalities. ^ 

Jt is necessary to add that the work of organizing Self- 
Government, both in rural areas and in towns, according to the 
wishes of His Highness, has been performect largely by Diwan 
Bahadur Samarth, whose onerous w^Sln connection with the 
Revenue Department has been described in a preceding Section. 
Mr. SaiAaith’s extensive and intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tion of tha people of this State, combined witK his real sym- 
pathy with all measures leading to their advancement, marked 
him out as the fittest officer for this work. His Assistant, Mr. 
Chhotalal Patel, has made himself OB^ful in expediting fiie for- 
mation of village Panohyets throughout the State. And the 
Sanitary Commissioner, Dr, Dhurandhaif, being in official 
charge of the Municipalities, has zealously co-operated with 
Mr. Sanq^h iq organizing measures and framing rules for in- 
troducing Self-Government in the advanced towns. 
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VII.— FINANCE. 


(a)— HiBTOfiY OF THB DbFABTMBNT. 

Mr. Dayabhai Harjivandas Nanavati, B.A., of the 
Bombay University, held the post of Aooountant 
Oeneral in«Baroda daring the years under report, and 
proved himself a careful, sound, and successful financier. 
His early training in commercial houses made him 
proficient in buslnes^ransactions ; and his long service 
in subordinate posts, in the Bombay High Court and 
in the District Court of Ahmedabad, made him fi^iliar 
vritb British methods of work. He joined the Baroda 
service in 187d, and like Diwan Bahadur Samarth and 
Mr. Justice Abb&s Tayabji who joined in the follow- 
ing yetH", he has proved^ the wisdom of Sir T. Madhava 
Bao’s selections. Mr. Dayabhai served for 17 years in 
the Garas Department, and was then, for one year. 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja ; and with the 
varied experience thus acquired he was apj)ointed 
Accountant General in 1896. 

A great reform in the Accounts Department was 
introduced in 1892 by the late Mr. Bajani Nath Bay, 
whose services were lent to this Styte by the Indian 
Government. The greatthange which he introduced was 
to bring the Accountant General in direct touch with 
'every Taluka Treasury. The Taluka Treasuries wore mode 
the smallest units both of Bevenue and of Financial 
Aoootmts. The Taluka Treasuries were the place where 
the two aooonnts were compared <|nd checked. And 
the Taluka Treasuries sent Monthly Statements direct 
to the Aooountant General, so as to keep him posted 
in the receipts and expenditure of the entire State. 
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** It is accordingly ordered,” wrote His Highness on 
the 3rd March 1892, “ that ;(he Sabahs’^ Aooounts 
Offices for the compilation of Treasury Accounts be 
abolished from the date of the re-introduction of the 
Monthly Accounts from Taluhas, which will be sent 
direct to the Accountant General.” 

C 

''Another great principle which Mr. Bay insisted 
upon, and introduced in this State, was the abso- 
lute independence and the supreme authority of the 
Audit Department. In British In^a, he wrote, “ not 
only is the independence of the Audit Department 
preserved, as against the Local Government but the 
Government of India itself respects it.” “Aftd the Audit 
Department,” he added, '' must be armed with sufficient 
powers to enforce compliance with the orders of the 
Supreme Authority.” 

Other reforms introduced by Mr. R^y concerned the 
working of the Treasury Department. Some modifi- 
cations have been made in his rules, within the twelve 
years which have elapsed since, but the principles he 
laid down are strictly adhered to. 

An important controversy took place in 1896 to convert 
the old Sikai currency of Baroda into Baboshai currency 
for the simplification of accounts? Mr. Dayabhai, then 
Secretary to His Highness, maintained, against the Mini^ 
ster and the Accountant General, that Hs. 100 Sikai to 
Bs. 109-6 Babashai was the correct rate for making the 
conversion; and his opinion was finally accepted by the 
Maharaja. ^ 

But bis difficulties were not yet at an end. The eloaing 
of the mints in British India to the free coinage of 
silver in 1893 had begun to raise the value of the 3ritish 
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Indian rupee, and thus to loiiver the relative value of 
the Baroda Babashai supee. The necessity of assimi-' 
lating the Baroda currency to the British Indian our- 
rency began to be felt. A small State like Baroda, 
surrounded on all sides by British territory, has no fiscal 
independence. Its transactions in trade and finance are 
all \vith British India, and whether the policy of the 
Indian Government was wise or unwise, the State of 
Baroda was ooiftpeUed to follow its lead for the facility of 
trade and monetary transactions. In 1900, the British 
Indian currency was introduced, 130 Babashai^ rupees 
being considered equivalent to 100 British Indian rupees. 
And it is worth recording that all revenue demands 
were proportionately reduced when made payable in the 
rupee*of higher value. 

The adjustment of the copper currency was also an 
arduous work. Merchants in the Central Provinces of 
India freely took the Baroda Babashai copper coins to 
the extent of laos of rupees and passed them as token 
coins, and the Baroda pice therefore passed at the value 
of the British pice, 64 for the rupee. But in 1893, 
the Government of India issued a resolution forbidding 
the possession of more than 64 Babashai pice. The 
result of the prohibitibn was that Baroda pice, worth 
several laos of Rupees, returned to Baroda at great dis- 
count, and the value of the pice fell from 64 to 100 for 
the rupee. In 1894, accordingly, His Highness was 
compelled to purchase the superfluous copper coin from 
the market in order to raise its prioe^o the normal value, 
and thus save the poor people from a hardship. The 
transactions went on for yearS| and were completed by 
Ur. Dayabhai in 1897, and the superfluous copper was 
ai 
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sold profitably to British and Amerioan merchants at a 
time when the value of copper wr^ high. 

In the matter of sound investments, too, and in im- 
proved methods of work and timely preparation of 
budgets, a great deal has been effected by the present 
Accountant General in recent years. In tl^ famine 
year of 1899, the State of Baroda found it necessary to 
raise a loan for famine relief operations, but none could 
be obtained from Indian Banks under pef cent, interest. 
The Accountant General aocordingly arranged with 
London^ financiers to raise the necessary loan of a crore 
of rupees, or nearly £700,000, on 4 per cent, interest. 
A great saving was thus effeoted to the State. 

ft 

(6) — Work of the Department. , 

The fonotion of the Department is three-fold, vtz., 
audit, accounts, and finanoe. • 

As an Audit Department it has to examine all vouchers 
of expenditure. If they appear on examination to be 
objectionable in any uvay, they are not passed but are 
held under objection till explanation is received. On 
receipt of the explanation the vouchers are either passed 
or rejected. r 

As an Account Department ^t has to tabulate the 
receipts and expenditure of tiie whole Baj under their 
respective heads and sob-heads, and to compile therefirom 
monthly and yearly statements of aocoonts. 

As a Finance Depmimeni ithas to pr^re the budget 
statements of the estimated reoeipts and mcpenditore for 
the succeeding year, and to submit the same for the 
orders of the Mahsraja si least three months before the 
year oommenoes. It has to see whether the cevminsB 
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are increasing or decreasing, and to inform the Govern- 
ment of the chief oansee of i^uoh flnotuations* It has to 
snggest means for the onrtailment of expenditure, and to 
advise the Government on all questions which direotly or 
indireotly affect the finances of the State. 

Some jrork of a special character was done during the 
period under review which deserves mention. 

It has already been stated that, during the famine 
period, the St^ hadjborrowed nearly one crore of rupees 
on the security of Government Paper from the London 
Market at a very reasonable rate of interest, vis., 4 per 
cent, per annum. The loans were raised for one year at 
first, and were afterwards renewed for one year more. 
At the end of the*seoond year, when the price of the Gov- 
ernmtot Promissory l^otes had gone above 97, a portion 
of the loan was paid off by selling the Government Paper; 
but loans amounting to £140,000, that is 21 lacs, were 
renewed for a farther period of six montlis. The whole 
of these 21 lacs was paid off in May and June ^Od. 

In auditing the expenditure of the Fetlad-Cambay 
Hallway, constructed at the joint expense of the Baroda 
and Oambay States, Mr. Kilabhai D. Dalai, Assistant 
Accountant General, P. W. BranoUJ detected an error in 
the accounts made by Ihe Bailway authorities of about 
Bs. 40,000. The Bailway authorities, who were en- 
trusted with the work of constructing the line from 
Petlad to Oambay, charged nearly Bs. 40,000 to the 
Baroda State, instead the Cambay State, to which 
the sum should have been debiled. The Railvniy 
anthorities, after a good deal of correspondence, admitted 
thoir mistake and His Highness* Government got hack 
aboni Bs. 40,000 in all from the Oambay State. 
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l*he same officer, MK Kilabhai, was able to detect 
some errors in the Railway acoounts of exj>enditare, 
while auditing them at Bombay. The BaUway autho* 
rities had not given credit to the Kalol-Vijapur Railway 
of His Highness's Government for certain materials dis- 
mantled from Marthella quarry-siding. Ck>rrespondence 
instill going on, and on receipt of a final reply the neces- 
sary adjustment's will be made in favour of the Kalol- 
Vijapur Railway. The sum likely ^ to ^e obtained is 
estimated at Ks. 2,000. ** 

Mention has been made of the introduction of the 
British Currency into Baroda. As Babashai copper 
coins were'not acceptable at the Railway Stations and the 
Post Offices, people found groat inconvenience in using 
them, and therefore gradually began to give preference 
to the British copper currency. 

The demand of Babashai copper coins has thus de- 
creased, and these coins have come back continuously 
to the Government treasuries. Steps have been taken 
to sell the stock in hand, and the sale, when finally com- 
pleted, will bring about Rs. 70,000. 

tv hen the Babashai , silver currency was changed 
into British silver oprrency, the rate for converting the 
Babashai rupees into British rupcto was fixed at Rs. 130 
Babashai for Rs. 100 British. As regards the tribute 
which the British Government recover for His High- 
ness’s Government from tHe Bewa Kantha, Mahi 
Kantha, Falanpur, and Rsjpipla Chiefh, the former 
Government have, pfter much correspondence, decided 
to accept this rate of exchange. 

There were some old oases of jewellers awaiting final 
settlement in the Haeb Diwan’e Office. Large sums 
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of money had been advanced to them in lieu of th eir 
claims for certain ornfcients sold by them to His High- 
ness the late Maharaja Malhar Bao. These sums stood 
in the Raj Accounts in the names of the jewellers as 
debts due by them to the State. The Accountant 
General lubmitted his proposals to get these sums adjust- 
ed, Two oases were settled during the la^t year, and 
one case is sli|^ pending in the Naeb Di wan's Office, 

A very large *^st®ck of documentary stamp papers 
of high value was lying in store since they were 
bought some 18 years ago. There was no demand 
for them here. A proposal was, therefore, submitted to 
reduce the value^of them all to two anna stamp papers 
which are^ always in demand. The proposal was 
sanctioned, and all the stamp papers, more than three 

hundred thousand in number, were turned into two anna 

0 

stamp papers. 

A hand book of the Civil Account Code was a great 
desideratum, and was prepared and published ^ast year. 
Mr. Balvantrao Abaji Fatwardbsn, Assistant Accountant 
General, Main Branch, devoted much of his time in 
preparing it. It contains the whole information 
required for the guidance of treasury officers and others 
who have to deal with the treasuries. 

There was a separate Account Department under the 
Conservator of Forests. *A 11 money, paid into the 
Government Treasuries on behalf of the Forest Depart- 
ment, was not credited to its proper head at once, bnt 
was oredited tinder a separate ^ead. Similarly all 
money, drawn from any Treasury by the Forest Depart- 
ment, was not debited to its proper head, bat it was 
debited trader a separate debit head. This praotioe was 
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(liscontinaed last year in consultation with the Sar Subah. 
Military receipts and expenditurof also, which - were for- 
merly shown under the remittance head, have now been 
ordered to be taken to their respective heads at once, 

Mr. Kilabhai had rendered very valuable services, to 
the State in 1896 by detecting a very mate^al error 
going on for years. The Railway Company did not give 
His Highness’s Government any share in t^e receipts for 
terminal charges. The error was subsequently admitted 
by the Railway authorities, and they paid Ks. 1,20,000 
for prevjous years, and began, thenceforth, to apportion 
His Highness’s share amounting to Rs. 20,000 a year. 
His Highness generously recognised this good work, 
and last year, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Mr. Kilabhai’s son, was graciously pleased *to order a 
payment of Rs. 1,500 as a reward for his services in 
connection with the question of termindl receipts. 

(c) — I ncome and Expenditure. 

The following statements show the income and ex> 
penditure of the State during the two years under 
review : — 


« Receipts. 


No. 

Description of 
Items. 


1908-03. 

■■ • 

1908-01. 

Increase. 

De- 

crease. 

1 

Land Hevenne 


Ba 

93,86,876 

Ba 

1,02,47,728 

9,11,858 

Efl. 

2 

MiscellAxieons Taxes., 

1,74,H0 

1,99,215 

IS,096 


8 

Forests 


64,888 

89,674 

84,691 

1,86,199 


4 

Abkari... ... 

•A 

6i9,461 

8,19,580 


5 

Gnetoma 


5,94,471 

6,16,968 

WEsm 

• •• 

6 



5,48,084, 

4,41,617 


1,06,607 

1,21,686 

7 

Kegistration ••• 

... 


79,964 

... 


Carried over 

... 


•sa 

..4 

... 


«“ c 
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No. 

Description of 
Items. < 


1903-04. 

Increase. 

De- 

oraase. 



Es. 

Rs. 

Ba 

Be. 


Brought forward... 

... 

•mm 

••• 


8. 

Tributes and fixed 
Jamabandi received 
thil>ugb the Re- 
sidency. 

4,66,634 

QD 

1,26,968 

••• 

9 

Do. do. re- 

ceived direct. 

9,6 6 

10,761 

1,206 

••• 

10 

Interest % 

4,38,710 

4,03,676 

... 

86,936 

11 

Opium ...* ... 

10,36,659 

14,86,696 

4,61,037 

• •• 

12 

Railways 

4,61,988 

8,09,888 


1,42,105 

IS 

Cotton Mill 

8,45,467 

12,058 

••• 

8,88,409 

14 

Sugar Factory 

... 

... 

... 

• •a 

15 

Palace ... 

6,779 

6,779 

••• 

••• 

16 

Judicial fees and fines 

39,064 

45,095 

6,081 

• mm 

17 

Jail 

26,167 

66,854 

40,697 

••m 

18 

Education 

71,603 

84,084 

13,681 

•mm 

19 

Uuuicipalitien 

88,289 

95,160 

6,911 

• •• 

20 

P. W. Department ... 

1,29,093 

1,18,479 

• •• 

10,614 

21 

Miint ... m» ... 

8,690 

114 

• •• 

8,576 

22 

Miscellaneous (i in- 
cluding Salt, Fer- 
ries, Police, Vedical, 
Press, Army, Bank, 
Miscellaneous). 

1,18,086! 

.. 

1,20,626 

764 



Total . 

1,47,96,327 

1,58,19,567 

17,88,013 

7,68,773 


Net Increase... Rs. 10,84^40 


Dishirsements. 


1 

Land Revenue 


17,62,888 

d8, 12,872 

60,087 

• •• 

2 

Other Civil Fistablish- 
ments. 

1,09,207 

1,16,180 

6,923 

• •• 

8 

Forests 


61,999 

64,607, 3,608 

38,606. 8.966 

... 

4 

Stamps 

... 

19,660 

«•» 

6 

Registration ... 


86,670 

89,460 

8,890 

••• 

6 

Tributes 


108 


••• 

108 

7 

Opium 

• mm 

8,16,961 

15j8*6,092 

7,68,141 

•a. 

8 

Railways 

rnmm 

149 


••• 

149 

9 

Cotton ill ... 

... 

••• 

83,272 

^273 

••• 

Ma 

10 

Palaee 

... 

54,86,699 

37,81,700 

27,18,999 

11 

Husur Oiitchery in- 
clnding tour ex- 
penses. 

^03,801 

' 4,17,600 

14,699 



Carried over 

-■1 


... 


••• 
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No. 

Description of 
Items. 

1903-08. 

;i908.04. 

Increase. 

De- 

orease. 



Bs 


Bs 

Rb. 


Brought forward ... 

... 


• •• 

••• 

13 

Judicial Departments 

3,31,368 

3,36,766 

16,497 


13 

Police. ... ... 

6,43,832 

6,86,049 

42,3|7 

... 

14 

Jail 

67,793 

47,898 

30,394 

16 

Education 

6,39,810 

6,64,038 

14,233 

• •• 

16 

Medical 

1,64,896 

1,69,817 

5,423 

• •• 

17 

Bflnt .a. a*. a. a 

... 

... 


... 

18 

Printing Press 

1,28,422 

78,838 

44,684 

19 

Municipalities 

2,97,667 

3,>6,G08 

18,441 


20 

P. W. Depart*:^>eat ... 

12,38,092 

11,20,491 

... 

1,17,601 

21 

ATnxy ... ••• a. 

22,66,698 

31,84,146 

... 

82,662 

22 

Deyasthan Dharma- 
dayk (relig i o u s 

2,65,681 

2,78,676 

23,146 

... 

23 

grants). 

AsamiSi Kemnuks, kc.t 
(Pension, &c.) 

7,60,681 

7,46,870 

... 

3,811 

34 

Extraordinary 

6,11,030 

99,426 

1 

4,11,610 

36 

Miscellaneous (includ- 
ing interest). 

2,67,608 

1,74,796 

• 


82,013 


Total... 

1,61,73,670 

1,37,46,684 

10,60,480 

II 

II 


Nat deoreasp Kg. 24,87,136. 


It will seeo from tbd toregoing statements that the 
average annaal income of the State is slightly over 150 
laos or a noillion sterling. 

Under receipts the largest inorease during the last 
year as compared n^ith 1902-08 was under (1 ) Land 
Revenue, (2) Abkari, (3) Forest, (4) Tribute, (5) Opium, 
(6) Jail ; while there was decrease under (1) Stamps, (2) 
Registration, (8) Interest, (4) Railways, and (5) Mill. 

The increase in the Land Revenue is due to the 
recovery ef a portion of arrears of previous years. The 
increase in Abkari is d^e to the deposit amount of more 
than a lao of rupees of the Naosari and Baroda Abkari 
farms being oredited, in part payment on a^Ksount of 
the arrears due from them for a previous year. The 
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increase under Forest is due to greater sale of forest 
produce. The increase under Tribute is due to the 
year being a good one. The increase under Opium is 
due to a greater quantity of opium sold iu Bombay. 
Thednerease under Jail is due to certain adjustments of 
convict labour utilised in previous years. 

The decrease in receipts under Stamps is due to there 
being less litigation. The decrease under Registration 
is due to the fact thatjn any old documents were registered 
under the new Registration Act in 1902-03. The 
decrease in Interest and Railway Receipts is dqp to the 
Bombay Municipal Bonds worth Rs. 9,24,000 and the 
Railway shares worth Rs. 20,60,000 being transferred 
to the Rhangi t}epartment. The decrease under Mill 
is dud to less sales of IVUU productions. 

The expenditure of the year 1903-04 under report 
was Rs. 1,37,46,534. That of the previous year was 
Rs. 1,61,73,670. Thus there was a decrease* of 
Rs. 24,27,136. ^ 

Under expenditure the largest increase is under (1) 
Land Revenue, (2) Opium, (3) Cotton Mill, and (4) 
Police ; and the largest decrease is under (1) Palace, (2) 
Printing Press, (3) Public WorksJ (4) Extraordinary, 
and (5) Army. 

The increase under Land Revenue is due to the 
entertainment of temporary establishments to write o£f 
arrears, as well as to the revised salaries of the Vahivat- 
dars. The inorease in Opium is due to the purchase of 
opium juice which was produced ^in a large quantity 
owing to its inoreased cultivation. The inorease under 
Mill is dtfe to the greater purchase of raw materials, 

stores, fto. The inorease under Police is due to certain 
S9 
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expenditure, which was originally charged to the 
Military, being charged to this head. * 

The decrease tinder Palace is due to the fact that a 
special expenditure was charged to this head in the pre- 
vious year. The decrease under Printing Press is duo to 
the less printing work being done in the last 3 ^ar. The 
decrease under Public Works is due to the curtailment 
of the Public Works grant. The decrease under head 
Extraordinary is due to a similar cause. The decrease 
under Army is due to the transference of some Irregular 
Force to the Police. ^ 

The cash balance at the close of the last year was 
Bs. 52 , 369^64 as against Rs. 48,25,794 of the previous 
year. 



VIII.— EDUCATION. 

(a) — Organization of the Department. 

In no department of adnp^inistration is the far-sighted 
liberality of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar more 
conspicuous than in education, and in none are the 
results more real and tangible. The percentage of the 
State* Revenue spent^ on Education is 6*5 in Baroda 
against 1*17 in Bengal^ 1*44 in Bombay, 1*33 in Madras 
and about one per cent, in all British India. And the 
percentage of children under instruction to the total 
population is j*^ in Baroda against 4*0 in Bengal, 6*2 
in Bombay, 3*09 in Madras, and less than three per cent, 
in all British India. Seven annas is spent on education 
per bead of population in Baroda against about an anna 
in British India. * 

A great change was introduced in the organization of 
the department about the close of the period under 
review, and a dual control over it was replaced by a 
single one. Up to July 1904, the Principal of the 
Baroda College was also the Director of Angjo- Verna- 
cular education throughout th^ State, while purely 
Vernacular education was under a separate conl^rol. But 
on July 1904, His Highness the Maharaja placed 
the department of education, English and Vemacular, 
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under the control of one single officer designated 
the Vidyadhikari or Minister* of Educafion, And 
Mr, Jamshedji A. Dalai, M.A,, and LL.B., of the 
Bombay University, was appointed the first Education 
Minister. 

^ Mr. Dalai has had a varied career. He IVas Head 
Master at Surat and Ahmedabad over thirty years ago, 
was then a Subordinate Judge in the Bom^y Presidency, 
and afterwards Naib Diwan and President of the Jareja 
Court. He came back to the Education Department 
in 1879( served as Professor at Ahmedabad, at Poona, 
and at Elphinstono College, Bombay, and. finally was 
appointed Principal of Gujarat College at Ahmedabad. 
In 1888, he resigned the British service and^ joined ser- 
vice at Baroda ; and he has worked, in this State as Dis- 
trict Officer and as Naib Diwan, as Famine Commis- 
sioner and as Census Superintendent, and finally as Sar 
Subah or Revenue Commissioner. When the Education 
Departmopt was placed under a single control, Mr. Dalai 
was chosen as the head of that department ; and on 
January 1, 1905, the Indian Government bestowed on 
him the personal distinction of Khan Bahadur. 

There is one College in the Statp, the Baroda Govern- 
ment College, which sends up students for the M.A. 
Examination in Arts, the B.Sc. in Science, and the first 
LL.B. in Law, There are also three Government High 
Schools, viz.f those at Baroda, Patan and Amreli, and 
we have c 14 Governi^ent Anglo-Vernacular Schools in 
the places nan^ed below 

1 Baroda, 2 Dabhoi, 8 Padra, 4 Petlad, 5 Sojitra, 
€ Vaso, 7 Kadi, 8 Hehsana, 9 Unjha, 10 Sidhptir, 11 Vi&- 
nagar, 12 Vadnagar, 18 Dwarka, 14 Blllimota. Besides 
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these there are two grant-in-aid High Schools at Ka($^ri 
and Gandevi respectively, and two. grant-in-aid Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools at Aaosari and Vesma. 

For purely Vernacular education we have 1,244 
schools in the State, of* nearly 40 schools in each Taluka. 
This gives an average of one school for every two or 
three villages. 

The Principals and Professors and Teachers of the 
Baroda College and High School inspect all the institu- 
tions where EnglisB is taught. For the inspection of 
purely Vernacular Schools we have four Inspectors in the 
four Districts, assisted by eleven Deputy Inspectors, and 
one Special Deputy Inspector for Urdu and Antjraj Schools. 
• 

• (^) — English Education. 

Baroda College, — l^is College was first opened in 
1882, and begajv only with a Previous Class, but has 
progressed step by step, until it is now recognised by the 
Bombay University for the full course in Arts and 
Science, and the first LL.B. Examination in lihw. This 
combined privilege is not enjoyed by any other institu- 
tion outside the City of Bombay ; and generally our 
College has been considered thej)est College outside 
that City, both for exodllenoe of teaching and for success 
at examinations, 

Mr. A. B. Clarke, B.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
joined Baroda College In September 1900 as Professor 
of English, and acted as Principal three times during the 
absence of the permanent inoumbeat Mr. Ttut.* On Mr. 
Tfut's retirement on pension, Mr. Clarke has been con- 
firmed in ^e post of Principal. He was appointed Fellow 
of the Bombay Universily in October 1904. 
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Mr. Aravind A, Ghose has been appointed Vice- 
Principal of the College in tlje current Le., in 
October 1904. Educated at St. Paul’s School, London, 
' and then at King’s College, Cambridge, ho competed for 
the Indian Civil Service in 1890, and secured a Jiigh 
place among the selected candidates, standing first in 
Greek and Latin. But failing in a physical test, he was 
unable to enter that service. He took class in the 
Classical Tripos, 1892, and, on the invitation of His High- 
ness the Maharaja, who was then in^England, joined the 
Baroda service in February 1893. 

Mention should also be made in this report of Profes- 
sor Tapidas* D. Mehta, M.A., a veiy experienced and 
highly qualified teacher in Mathematics • — of Dr. Kanga, 
M.A., B.Sc., who teaches Chemktryand Physics^; — of 
Professor Masani, M.A., B.So., who teaches Biology and 
is also Curator of the Baroda Museum ;^und of Professor 
Shah, M.A., LL.B,, who teaches Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy. All the three last named gentlemen won the 
Chancellor's Gold Medal, Professor P. B. Kaifc, M.A., 
who teaches History and Economy, obtained the CoMen 
Club Gold Medal for Pplitioal Economy ; and Professor 
B. R," Arte, M.A., •jvho teaches Sanskrit, obtained the 
Jagannatb Sankarseth Scholarship! 

All these Professors, as well as Professor Nawab Ali, 
M. A., who teaches Persian, have rendered excellent work. 
Professors Masani and Kanga were elected Fellows of the 
Bombay University in October 1904, and the first named 
gentleman has also beibn elected a member of the Syndi- 
cate in January 1905. The success of the school depart- 
ment is exceedingly creditable to the Head Hr. 

Hasabnis, B.A. 
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The results of the different examinations during the iwd 
years under review are ^ shown in the following tabular 
statement: — . \ 


Baroda College and High School, 


• 

• 

* 

1908. 

1904. 

Ezaminatfons. 

f 

e 

Number of 
Students 
^ent up. 

Number of 
Students 
passed. 

Number of 
Students 
sent up. 

Number of 
Students 
passed. 

Matriculation 

56 

41 

64 

#1 

32 

Previous Examina- 
tiou/j ... • 

78 

• 

] 

41 

72 

45 

Intermediate (Arts) 

' 40 

30 

50 

31 

B. A. Examination 

SI 

21 

30 

► 19 

Inter. Science 

2 

nil. 

a 

2 

2 

B. Sc. Examination. 

ml. 

• 

ml. 

2 

2 

First LIi.B. Exami- 
nation ••• 

10 

10 

1 

19 

11 


It may be remarked that the Baroda High School held 
the second place in the Matriculation E:(amination among 
all the Golragiate schools affiliated to the Bombay tJnl- 
veisity. 
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High Schools and Anglo- Vernaotdar Schools, 

Besides the Baroda High School there are Govern- 
ment High Schools at Fatan and Amreli, both in a 
flourishing condition. And there are 14 Government 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools teaching up to— 

(n) the Sixth Standard, 

(h) the Fifth Standard, 

(c) the Fourth Standard, and 

(d) the Third Standard. ^ * 

The schools teaching up to the 'Sixth Standard are at 
Petlad and Visnagar ; those up to Fifth Standard at Dabhoi, 
Sojitra,Vaso, Kadi, Mehsana, Sidhpur and Dwarha; those 
up to Foufth Standard at Padra, Vadnagai*, Unjha and 
Billimora ; while the Baroda Anglo- Vernacular School 
teaches up to the Third Standard. They^ are aU well 
managed and in an efficient state. Students who pass in 
the highest standards in their towns g* up to the towns 
most convenient to them for higher studies, and scholar- 
ships are awarded to them for this purpose. 

The rifle is to open an Anglo- Vernaoular School only 
in those towns where the population is 7,000 or more. 
People of some other, towns, desirous of having an 
English education, have had to go without any for want of 
the minimum population. But the Minister of Education 
proposes to remove this disability in one or two of these 
places, if the budget permits it. 

Grant-in-aid Schools . — ^There were four grant-in-aid ’ 
Schools, viz., Naosari Zarthosti Madrassa, Ghmdevi High 
School, b.'ata Anglo'^ernaonlar Sohool at Naosari, and 
Shri Sayaji Anglo-Vernaoular School at Veama. 

Attendance . — The total number of students in the 
different descriptions of sohocis described above dqring 
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the two years under report is shown in the follcf^ng 
tabular statement : — 

Number of Students, 


Institutions. ^ 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

0 

Baroda College 

214 

206 

High Schools 


1,007 

Anglo Vernacuilir Schools 

1,489 

1,423 

G. an t-in*aid Schools 

525 

493 

Total ... 

3,158 

3,129 


Scholarships are granted by the State on a liberal 
scale to help itheritorious boys to prosecute tlfisir studies 
up to the highest standards. Forty-two scholarships of 
Bs. 2-^*0 eadi], and tenable for one year^ are given for 
continuing study in High Schools. Five merit scholar- 
ships of Bs. 4 each and twenty gymnastic scholarships of 
8 annas per month are also awarded to students of the 
Baroda High School. Eight scholarships, Bs. 4 and Bs. 8 
each, are awarded for the encouragement^ of liackward 
classes. Fourteen scholarships, Bs. 11 to Bs. 22 each, are 
awarded to students of the Baroda, College who secure the 
highest marks at different examinatioiis. Two scholarships 
of Bs. 20 each are tenable by the subjects of His Highness 
pursuing Science and Medical studies at Poona and Bom- 
bay. Three scholarships of Bs. 20 each are given specially 
to Mahomedan students for the encouragement of the 
Mahomedan community. Three scholarships are ^ven to 
the lowest caste (Antyaj) boys to toiler education among 
them. And no less than sixty-two students get scholar- 
ships amomsting to Bs. 9,228 a year from His Highness 
the Maharaja’s private purse. Besides these, there are 
93 « 
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* scfol'irships endowed^ by funds, among which may be 
named the Melville Memorial Scholarship, the Kazi 
Shahabuddiii Memorial Scholarslftp^ the Elliol; Memorial 
Scholarship, the Jasbhai Memorial Nagar Scholarship, 
the Bai Laxmi Kumari Memorial Scholarship, and the 
Shrimant Sayaji Bao Scholarship. 

The income and expenditure of the instituticMs named 
above are shown in the following statement : — 


— 


1903-04. 

Expenditure 

Receipts 


mQiH 


Education in Europe . — Among the mem&ont up from 
the Baroda College to complete their education in Europe, 
at State expense, may be mentioned Mr. Raojibhai Jhailal 
Patel, now Director of Agriculture, Mr. Raojibhai Moti- 
bhai Patel, now Principal of the lechnioal Institute, 
Mr. Motibhai B. Patel, now Executive Engineer of 
Kadi District, Mr. Mediwala Gustadji, now Conservator 
of Forests, and Mr. Amin Kashibhai Cbaturbhai, now 
Assistant Conservator. This list does not comprise men 
who were sent to Europe for education by His Highness 
from his own purse, ©like the present District Officers of 
Baroda, Naosari and Amreli. 

(c) — V ernacular Education. 

Graded Scheme . — The most important change intro- 
duced during the period under review was the re-in- 
troduction of the graded system of pay, dependant on the 
number of boys in Vemaoular school. This system 
was in force from 1885-86; but on January 1, 1902, 
the scheme was changed, and appointments ^fid salaries 
were left to the jctdgment of the head of the depart- 
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meni. It was ibnnd that this new arrangemeni?^ didT 
not work well ; and whatever the shortcomings of the 
graded soheme might Se, it was considered the best, both 
for an efficient control over the department and for eco- 
nomy in expenditure. Therefore it was* re-introduced by 
His Highness in July 1904. 

The foflowing table explains the graded scheme 


Maximum Pay of Teachers in different Grades* 



2 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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S'? 
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fcg. 
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&a 

^9 


'1JS 

•gS 

■2S 

•a S 

4» O 


5 H 

5S 

55 




eo 



CO 

c« 

do 

_ * ^ « 

• 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Head Masters 

60 

o 

55 

50 

45 

35 

25 

20 

15 

1st Assistant. 

25 

25 

20 

15 

12 

10 

8 

7 

2nd Do. ... 

20 

20 

15 

12 

10 

8 

7 


.Srd Do. ... 

15 

15 

12 

10 

8 

7 

7 


4th Do. ... 

16 

12 

10 

8 

7 

7 



5th Do. ... 

12 

10 

8 

7 

7 




6th Do. ... 

10 

10 

8 

7 

7 

# 


7th Do. ... 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7 



g 

8th Do. ... 

10 

8 

7 

7 

5 

-r» 

la 

-M 

-M 

.s 

4 

9th Do. ... 

8 

7 

7 

7 

§ 

CM 

CA 


10th Do. ... 

1 8 

7 

7 





11th Do. ... 

7 

1 7 

7 

i 

S 




12th Do. . 

7 

^7 

7 

o 

o 

o 

43 

(D 


13th Do. ... 
14th Do. ... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Is 

43 

'© 

43 

s 

0 

43 

V 

J 

.ft 

e 

15th Do. ... 

7 

7 

s.n 

C 

a> 

1 

1 

08 

16th Do. ... 

7 

7 

I- 

% « 

.a 

o 

3 

17th Do. ... 

7 

N’o tea- 


5 

9 

o 

A 

s 

18th Do. ... 

7 

Dhersbe- 

o o 

O 

■S 



sg 

19th Do. ... 

7 ] 

lowlOth ’ 







Sepoys 

7 

6 

6 

# 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Fares 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oontingent... 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Totft... 

277 

238 

177 

136 

103 

73 

44 

23 
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TEo number of Vernaoular sohoola of all sorts, and 
of pupils, in the last two years, ar^ given in the following 
statement: — 


Vernaeular Schools apd Pupils. 


Year. 

« 

Government 
Boys* Schools. 

Female 

Institutions. 

All other 
Institutions. 

• 

^ Total. 

Number of 
Schools. 

eo 

S* 

n 

*o 

1 

g 

Number of 
Schools. 

00 

-ss^. 

i »•§ 

0 dB QQ 

55 

■S . 

■Sf 

fl| 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

1 

•2 

3 

B 

o 

6 

7* 

8 

9 

1902-03 ... 

388 

4i,262 

94 


627 

p 


1,309 

,77,888 

19G8-04 ... 

498 

44,738 

94 

12,781 

662 

21,178 

1,344 

78,627 


The total number of Vermicular schools advanced from 
1,209 to 1^244 as will appear from the foregoing state- 
ment, and that of children from 77,888 to 78,627. 
Fourteen ordinary schools, four Antyaj schools, five aided 
schools, and twenty-four • Gramya schools were opened, 
while seven ordinary Schools, one Antyaj school and four 
Gramya schools wereclosed, leaving anetiucrease of thirty- 
five in the number of schools in 1903'04. The increase 
was entirely in the Boys’ schools, as the nnmber of Girls’ 
sdtools remained unchanged. The total number of boys 
was 65,89^6 and that of girls was 18,731 in 1908-04 
against 65,108 and 12,780 respectively in (be previous 
year. The percentage of the boys under instruction to 
the number of males of the school-going age^ increased 
from 48 to 48'5, a figure which is approadied by few 
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other places in India. The Administration of Baroda can 
point with pardonable pride to the two &cts that nearly 
40 per cent, of the villages in the State have schools, and 
nearly 44 per cent, of the boys of school-going age attend 
schools. 

• 

(d ) — Female Education. 

In these twb years, the female teachers and pupils of 
our schools obtained prizes from Societies and Associations 
outside Baroda. In 1902-03, an examination of females 
was held by the Gujarat Vernacular Society for all comers, 
and 5 of our girls and teachers secured prizes, out of 
€ who competed. Last year, 6 secured prizes to the 
amount of Rs. tl3, the prizes averaging from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 25 each. The Bombay Branch of the National Indian 
Association advertised prizes for female competitors in 
Essay Writing Iasi year, and 2 Headmistresses and 2 girls 
from our schools competed, and they all got prizes. The 
embroidery work of our girls has secured grizes in the 
Exhibition of Women’s Work at Poona this year. At 
the examination in Ambulance and First Aid, held by the 
Medical Department in Baroda, 5 female teachers and 
three students passed in the year 1 §02-08. 

The number of girls attending the Girls’ schools (exclud- 
ing the Female Training College) during the two years 
under report were 8,233 and 8,232 respectively, while 
girls attending Mixed schools were 4,547 and 4,499. The 
total number of girls attending scl^ools in the l^t year wa 
thus 12,731» which number represents over 8 per oent. 
of the girls of school-going age. It should be remember- 
ed also tUftit a large number of girls of the upper classes 
rooeivo tuition at home, and are not included in the above 
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figure. And if we put down the proportion of girl& 
iviceiving instruction at 10 per ceAt. of the total number 
of girls of school-going age in the State, we shall not be 
far from the mark. • 

The Female Training College is an institution maintain^ 
e»l^or training schoolmistresses. Widows and &lso wives 
of teachers receive instruction, and readily obtain appoint- 
ments wlien they have completed the cStirse pf their educa- 
tion. The number attending this CoHeg^ was between 20 
and 25. English continued to be taught in the College 
as in the previous year, and a Debating Society was formed, 
and 67 lectures delivered during the two years under 
report. The total expenditure of thp College was 
lis. 7,866 in 1902-03, and Es. 6,216 in 1903-04. 

Zenana Classes have also beon^ opened for imparting 
education in r(3ading, writing, and household accounts, to 
Miich women as do not attend school. There are six such 
classes attached to the principal Girls^ schools, and they 
are examirfed by a Committee of ladies. The classes meet 
for throe hours in the afternoon, when wometi are gene- 
rally free from household duties. The Lady Superintend- 
ent examined the Njosari and Petlad Zenana Classes in 
1902-03. 

{ e ) — Compulsory Education. 

Compulsory Education is a new experiment in India, 
and some account of it will be interesting. It was in 
January immediately on his return from Europe, 

that His Highness deoided to introduce Compulsory 
Education in one part of his State, and selected Amreli 
Taluka for the purpose* The rules framed were that 
all boys between the(*;ges of 7 and 12, and all girls 
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between the ages of 7 and 10, should attend schools. 
The guardian of a child# of this age, absenting for 10 con- 
secutive days, or for 15 days in any month, would bo 
liable to a fine of 2 am?as. The following children were 
Gxefhpted from attending schools : — 

(1) Those who received instruction at heme. 

(2) Those who had learnt the compulsory standards. 

(3) Those incapacitated by illness, or living over a 
mile from an}! established schools. 

(4) Purdah girls, if no special provision was made 
for them. 

(5) An f only son of a poor cultivator, or of one 
unable to move about. 

(6) A girl of a mother who had an infant at breast. 

No fees were charge at all. But children wishing 

to stay on after j)assing the age limit might do so on 
payment of a monthly fee of one anna. Children of 
aboriginal tribes like Bhils and Kolis were supplied 
with books at State expense. • 

On those lines schools were opened in ten villages in 
November 1893, in ten more villages in May 1895, in 
ten other villages in December ^897, and in twenty 
more villages in November 1898. In February 1901 
and in July 1904, two more villages were provided with 
such schools, bringing the total to 52 up to the close 
of the period under report. 

The result, numerically, has been very satisfactory. Out 
of a total population of 52,828 in^ the 52 villages of the 
Taluka, no less than 5,201 children, or nearly the entire 
juvenile population within the age limits stated above, 
attend the Compulsory Schools. Adding to this number 
939 children, who have passed .the age limit but oon- 
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tinue to study in the schools^ we have a total of 6,140 
children in the Compulsory Schools, of whom 3,934 are 
boys and 2,206 are girls. Fifteen per cent, of the tdtal 
population is considered to be ^the proportion of the 
children of school-going age between 7 and 15 ; and con- 
sidering our lower maximum limits of age, we may fairly 
claim that we have succeeded in placing the whole of the 
juvenile population within those limits undhr instruction. 

The result of the examinations^ ofc the ("ompulsory 
Schools and of other schools which children of the com- 
pulsory ^age attend, was also satisfactory. The per- 
centage of passes was over 66 in 38 schools, between 59 
and 66 in §9 schools, between 33 and 50 in 13 Schools, 
and under 33 only in 8 schools. The fbtal^ expenditure 
to the State for the purely Compulsory Schools was 
Rs. 14,046 in 1902-03, and Rs. 15,083 in 1903-04. 

The success of this scheme has induced His High- 
ness the Maharaja to direct the preparation of a Bill on 
Compulsory Education, which was published in the 
Official Gazette in July 1904. The extension of this sys- 
tem to other Talukas, and the improvement of the edu- 
cation of girls in these Compulsory Schools are receiving 
•ttention. ^ 

(/) — Eduoation of thk Lowbst Castes. 

Another bold movo made by His Highness the Maha- 
raja was to spread education among the very lowest castes. 
The conception of this Hindu Buler is to raise and elevate 
those verj classes wl^se touch is now avoided by his 
Hindn subjeois. It was no nse issuing an ediot to remove 
the barriers, an ediot would fail of snocess and wonld 
only aooentuate the distinction. The Maharajaf therefore, 
decided on the wiser plm of imparting a free education to 
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ihe lowly classes, and thereby helping them to raise^hem- 
eelves. These classes^ the Dheds, Cbamads. Khalpas, 
Bhangis, and others, — form a population of 163,176 in the 
iitate: and their children oonld not attend schools attend- 
etl hy other children. In 1883, therefore, it was decided 
io open apeoial schools for them, and to supply them with 
books, slates, and other requisites. 

The success which has been achieved after twenty-two 
years’ work in tfeis direction is still exceedingly limited ; 
and the reason is obvious to all who know the abject 
condition of the classes referred to. Nevertheless, in the 
last year, 1,626 children of these classes, representing 
probably one- tenth of the children of the •school-going 
age, were attending schools. And if one child in ten or 
twelve among them h receiving invstructioii '•omething 
has been gained. 

Scholarships, amounting to Rs. 40 in Baroda District, 
and to Rs. 25 in each of the other three Districts, is given 
monthly to deserving students in the fourth and higher 
standards of these schools. The number of schools last 
year was 22, and 18 of these were examined. 312 stu- 
dents appeared and 144 passed.^ A Girls’ school in Baroda, 
.^attended by 65 girls of these classes, is an institution 
which all practical reformers will contemplate with joy. 

(g) — Obphanagbs. 

Boarding schools for boys and girls have been opened 
at State expense at Songad, Vyara, and Mahua Talukas, 
and for girls at Songad. The boys are taught reading 
nnd writing, and are also taught carpentry and practical 
agrioultare in farms, where the entire work is done by 
ibem. 
u 
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During tbe recent famine years special arrangements 
were made for housing, feeding, avd clothing Hundreds of 
children who were abandoned by their parents and guar- 
dians. And the question forced itself on onr attention 
as to what should be done with those children who were 
le/t on our hands. Many were claimed by thek parents 
or guardians, after the time of trouble was over, but a 
large number remained unclaimed. Affer much deli- 
beration, it was ordered by His Highpess that orphanages, 
{^Anath Ashrams)^ should be opened, one in each District, 
for taking charge of those children as also of others who 
might be found in the future without any relations or 
guardians to take care of them. A Draft Bill has been 
framed, and will be forwarded to the Legislative Depart- 
ment. There being already boarding houses for boys 
and girls in Songad, as stated before, these were availed 
of at first, and other orphanages were opened in March 
1902. The following table gives the numbers of the 
children in j^ese orphanages : — 




^ Name of the Orphanage;. 

• 

2 


Baroda ... 

••• 

Mehsana 

• • • •• t 

Amrelh*. 

■ • • •• • 

Songa4 Boys’ 

Bcavding 

School 

. ... 

Songad Girls* 

Boarding 

Mbool 

* *#* 

Total ... 


Number of Children. 


Boys. I Qirld. I Boys. Glrls.^ 
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(A)— Musio Schools. 

Another institution, peculiar to Baroda, is the establish- 
ment of Music Schools. The first school was open- 
ed in 1886 under the late renowned Professor of MusiCi 
Mowla Baksh, who had invented a notation for Indian 
Music. The system is highly popular ; pupils trained 
in our Music Schools have opened large schools of 
their own in E^ombay ; and thus the notation and music 
of! Mowla Baksh ha’^^ acquired a wide celebrity. One 
of his sons is the Headmaster of our leading Music 
School at Baroda, and another was sent by His Highness 
to Europe to learn the science there* On his return 
from Europe he^has been appointed Superintendent of the 
State Miisicb Schools, in addition to other duties. There 
are Music Schools in a 'Nourishing condition at Baroda, 
Naosari and Patan^; and there are special music classes 
for girls in the Female Training College, in some Girls^ 
Schools in the city, and in the Girls’ Schools at Naosari 
and Patan. ^ 

The following table gives the figures for the Music 
Schools for the past two years 1902-03 and 1903-04 : — 


Name of the School. 

llllllllll^^ 

1903-04. 

No. of 
Students. 

Sxpendi- 

tuie. 

No. of 
Students. 

Expendi- 

ture. 



Rs. 


Sb. 

Baroda 

146 

f 

106* 


Naosari 

90 


90 


Patan 

50 


44 


# 





Total ... 

286 

4,760 

240 

4,610 
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(t)— S anscrit and Urdu Schools. 

There are nine Sanscrit Sohoolf, in the State, generally 
maintained by Devasthan Funds or by the charity* of 
donors, and the expenditure fropi^^the State funds in the 
way of grants-in-aid comes to about Rs. 1,200 a j^ear. 
The State Library has a large collection of Sanscrit books 
and manuscripts. 

There are altogether 39 Urdu Schools, specially for the 
Mahomedan subjects oi His Highnesjp, and these schools 
are attended by boys and girls. A special Deputy In- 
spector employed for inspecting these Urdu Schools. 
The total number of boys and girls attending these Urdu 
Schools during the two years is given below : — 


1902-08. 

190S-Qi 

ft 

t 

Boys. 

airls. 

Boys. 

Girls 

3,981 

489 

ft 

4,175 

1 

468 


\ j ) — Miscellaneous Institutions 

There were three classes for Manual Training during 
the years under report,, attached to the Boys' Schools 
at Visnagar, Patan, and Kadi. The number of students^ 
who attended these classes were respectively 108, 168 
and 134 against 91, 167 and 154 in the previous year. 
Where there is a Manual Training Class, the students 
have the choice, either to attend these classes, or to take up 
the subjects of History^ and Geography in the IV, V and 
VI Stanciard classes of Boys’ Schools. Drawing and 
Carpentry were the subjects taught in these classes. 

Drawing classes are attached to the Higif Schools 
at Baroda, Patan, and Amreli, and this stibject is 
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compulsory in all tlie classes ezoepi the Matri' 
^ culation class. During the years under report 19 
students passed in the First Grade Examination, the 
number being the same for both the years. And in 
the \ Second Grade the number of successful candidates 
for these Jwo years was 1 and 7 respectively. There are 
also about half a dozen drawing classes attached to 
different Vernhoular Schools. A complete course of 
drawing is taught^ to students in the Technical Institute,. 
^ {S*will be stated further on. 

The number of Night Schools was the same,^ i.e., six, 
as in the previous year. Two of these were in the City,, 
two in Barodfa District, and two in Kadi District. The 
first two were *Mahrathi, and the last four were all 
Gujr^ti. Tfie highest .standard taught in these Night 
Schools was the Fifth. 

a> 

(A) — The Museum. 

The Baroda Museum was established with the object of 
aflFbrding instruction to the people. The building was 
commenced in the year 1890, and completed in 1894. 
It runs from east to west about 150 feet in length, end to 
^d, and about 40 feet in breadttf. It is a two-storied 
building and contains an underground cellar. 

The organisation took placb in July 1894. A Euro- 
pean Director was employed for 12 months to give it 
a start, and on the expiration of that period, Professor 
Masani was appointed* as pern^anent Director, and 
occupies the post up to this day. With the liberal support 
of His Highness the Maharaja, the museum has gone on 
steadily giowing in importanoa ; and in the last year was 
visited daily by 995 persons on an average. 
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If is divided into the Arts section and the Science 
section. The former contains an interesting collection 
of typical specimens of all sorts oi arts and industries from 
almost all countries of the civilised world, specimenJ of 
fine and applied art which can Be advantageously imifated 
by Indian artists and craftsmen. The Indian arts are 
also more or less fully represented, and special care has 
been taken to collect and exhibit samples hf the industrial 
arts of the Baroda Shite. * 

Among the arts specimens thus cOllected, the chief 
silver, gold, brass, copper, bronze, iron, aluminium, electro- 
types and electroplates, plain as well as engraved, inlaid and 
encrusted, ornamental leather work, lacquefrware, carved, 
inlaid, and painted wood work, marble inbying, rare pieces 
of old Ohinaware, pottery and ^erraootta, porcelain and 
majolica of the finest description and latest make, such 
as the Royal Copenhagen, the Royal Worcester, the 
Royal Crown Derby, Doulton Ware, and the celebrated 
Limoges Sevres porcelain of France. The best glass 
work of the principal countries in the Continent of 
Europe has also been got together. A choice collection 
of. pictures and paintipgs and some Indian musical 
instruments represerfc the fine arts. A largo number 
of the specimens of the textile fabrics has also been cc^ 
looted, and arranged in show cases specially allotted to 
them. Among the arts specimens, collected from the 
different art centres within the State, may be men- 
tioned the Sankheda lacquerwure, the silk Patolas and 
pottery oV Patan, sandalwood carved work inlaid with 
ivory from Billimora, brass work of Visnagar, silver 
work of Amreli, and blaokwood carving of Vi^pagar and 
Unjha. 
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The Science section represents almost all the brandies of* 
natural as well as physical sciences, namely, geology, 
mineralogy, palseontoWgy, botany, zoology, ethnology, 
archsBology, chemistry and physics, the two last named 
beiM represented by a^tiumber of typical instruments 
and apparatus in mechanics, » hydrostatics, light, heat, 
sound an(f electricity. 

The natural ^history gallery is sub-divided into inver- 
tebrata and vertobrata, the former containing dry and 
Npaefiatved animals*" oftall orders, namely, protozoa, pori- 
^fera, coelenterata, echinodermata, vermes, Crustacea, mol- 
lusoa, and in addition a large collection of shells. 

The vertebiata class shows stuffed specimens and ske- 
letons of the reptilia and batrachia. The ornithology is 
represented ty skins of^birds stuffed and mounted, as 
also skeletons, eggs, and nests of Indian as well as foreign 
birds. The extenswe mammalian gallery has a splendid 
stock of mammals of all natural orders, namely, monotre- 
mata, marsupilia, edentata perissodactyla, artiodactyla pro- 
boscidea, hyracoidea, rodentia, insectivora, pinnf^edia, car- 
nivora, cheroptera and primates, in stuffed and mounted spe- 
cimens, as also skeletons, skins, mounted heads and skulls. 

The botanical sub-section contaiift a herbarium of dried 
#yl^ts of almost all th(f natural orders, mot with in the 
Bombay Presidency, and artificial models of plants and 
fruits. 

The anatomical room shows gjrpsum and papier-maoh^ 
models of all parts of humim and comparative anatomy, 
as well as a very instructive series of embtyological 
models in wax. 

The economic gallery has a fine, large collection of 
mineral and vegetable medicinal drugs, as well as that of 
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\iereaJs, grown in the country, together with fibres, dye- 
stuffs, gums and other economic products. 

The educational section contai^ object lesson c£^ds 
and models of animals useful in the Kindergarten system 
of teaching. f 

The ethnological gallery consists of the Egyptian 
miummy, a number of old arms, coins, medals, ornaments, 
and a small but interesting series of spear^, shoes, praying 
mats, combs, water bottles, pots and clubs, used by the 
semi-barbarous tribes of Somaliland? — 

In order to accommodate the exhibits enumerated 
above, large roomy dust-proof wall-cases, table -cases, and 
free standing cases, having a special lock ‘ arrangement, 
have been constructed ; and the open space on the walle 
and pillars is utilised for technological charts, anatomical, 
zoological and botanioid diagrams, as well as for framed 
pictures and paintings. « 

The Museum Library contains books in science and art.. 
It is not open to the public, and is made use of for pur- 
poses of reierence by the Museum establishment only. 

The Museum remains open to the public from 11a.m. 
to 5 p.m. The evening^hours, every Saturday, are re- 
served for Purdah ladies, when no men are allowed^^to 
enter the building. 

All enquiries by artists specialists are answered by 
the Director, and in his absence by the Sub-curator, and 
visitors of rank and distinction are shown round by either 
of them. « 

The coUections in natural science have proved of ex*-* 
ceptional service to students of biology. The students 
from the Baroda College, preparing for the {fniversity 
Examinations, freely take advantage of the natural 
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history galleries. Candidates for the M. A. in n^turaP 
science resort to the Museum every year from all parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, and their study is greatly 
facilitated by the fully representative collection of natural 
history objects. 

Students studying the biological science for the B. A., 
Inter. Scf, and B. Sc. examinations do their practical bota- 
nical work in the botanical gardens attached to the Col- 
lege, where plants are arranged according to their natural 
» ilJ&iitos in aocordanee with the natural system or classifi- 
■ cation for facility of study. The Public Park affords an 
increased scope for work in practical botany on an ex- 
tended scale. < Besides this, a herbarium in j;he Museum, 
where plants of ,the Bombay Presidency in general, and 
the pjovinc# of Gujrat i^ particular, are kept dried and 
preserved, serves as a medium of considerable information 
and knowledge of i^iich plants as are not found flowering 
at the time. 


Students learning the histological botany identify tlie 
prepared specimens, and prepare new ones from the sim- 
ple and compound tissues, the biological laboratory being 
provided with three pathological microscopes for this 
purpose. The Museum itself provides various prepared 
^ di^es, the microscope and other scientific apparatus. 

The Museum being a brancl^of the College, and being 
under the supervision of the College Professor of Biology, 
specimens are taken from it to the College at the time of 
lectures, and students stu^y the Museum collections, at 
any time convenient to them, iif rooms specially set 
apart for the purpose. 

As there is no separate zoological collection for the 

College, the extensive natural history galleries at the 

‘ - 
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Mtiseum exhibit specimens of osteological preparations 
and stuffed animals on a scale tha^t suffices^ for study for 
any of the University examinations. f 

His Highness the Maharaja hp been jdeased to make 
over to the Museum two interesting collections from .the 
Palace. The first is a collection of old arms qf various 
sorts and descriptions that was for a long^, time arranged 
in a room in the Nazar Bag Palace, It consists of swords, 
guns, muskets, daggers, spears, javelins^ knives, shields, 
miniature artillery, &c., and will be a splendid acqulsitK h " 
for the pthnology section of the Museum, The other is 
a collection of about a dozen very beautiful and costly 
gold-embroidered silk Shalloos of Indian "ladies. They 
are typical specimens of the Indian "style of manu- 
facture, showing various desi^^is, exquisitely worked 
in gold and colored silk. These were sent to the 
Delhi Exhibition of 1903, where ‘they were greatly 
admired. 

Several ^iseful and important specimens of art have 
been acquired for the art gallery. Those that deservo 
special mention are, a water colour painting on ivory 
of His Highness the Maharaja, prepared by Messrs. 
Pakirchand and Raghavdas of Delhi ; a brass tray, : a 
gold embroidery piece called Zarbaft ; and a half gourd 
engraved and set with tufquoise called Khuskhol, repre- 
senting the Persian art. A blackwood cabinet inlaid 
with \ivory, made at Monghyr, and a pillar showing 
the stylet of the wQodcarving of Patna, was ordered 
through Mr. C. 0. Ghillardi of the School of Art, 
Calcutta. Some jade and crystal bottles of antique work- 
manship were obtained from Messrs, WatsoJft and Co. 
of Bombay ; and the Iiyio-Poreign Agency of Bombay 
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supplied miniature models of cups, bottles, and jugs in 
imitation of ancient European work. A few specimens 
of the brass work of Madura, and brass figures made at the 
Art School of Madras^ were added during the last year. 
A large candelabrum made of horn by the best workman 
of Vija^adurg, which received a bronze medal and dip- 
loma both at? the Delhi and the Paris Exhibitions, was 
secured for the Museum by purchase. A bezique and 
^^Jjjst marker^s 'bo|f of ivory with painted figures was 
obtained from a famous artisan of Vizagapalam. 

Among the articles selected by the Director at the 
Exhibition held in connection with the 191^) Indian Na- 
tional Congress, the principal are flower pots, a large 
old Chinat porcelain bowl, Campayan and Vallaja silk 
Saris, cocoanut shell carved work, a gold necklace, Tin- 
nevelly mats, ivpry inlaid woodwork, lacquer work fi- 
gures of Hindu deities, a work box in ivory, carved My- 
sore sandalwood figures of Hindu gods, and conch shell 
bangles of Dacca. • 

A few specimens of Burmese art were obtained from 
Rangoon, such as a model boat, a model house, a hand- 
painted ivory fan, an embroideiy piece, brass figures, 
and carved and gilde(> woodwork. 

By way of encouraging lo^jil art, two musical instru- 
ments, a Touse and a Sarangi, were ordered and made by 
Baroda artisans. An ivory paper-knife, with the handle 
artistically carved, was %l3o purchased, being considered 
a>good specimen of local ivory-cArving. A carpenter of 
Unjba supplied models of animals, made in blaokwood. 

A sandalwood ohowry was obtained as a gift from His 
HighneJl. Yuvaraj Fateh Sinh Bao presented the 
Museum with a Buddhist Bible^ 
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Numerous additions were likewise made in the Science 
Section by obtaining specimens /)f science in the 
different branches from various quarters. A collection* 
of stuffed mammals was got in onjj^r to make the Mam7 
malian gallery as full as possible. A number of special 
rqcks, illustrating the eruptions of Italian volcanoes, as 
well as Eozoonal rocks from Canada, with a few minerals 
and fossils, were secured. A series of minerals were 
obtained to fill up the gaps in the minefalogical collection. 

An apparatus for natural colour photography, with all 
its accessoirles, was got from Messrs. Sanger Shepherd 
and Company^ London. This is one of the latest and 
most improved inventions in photography. 

The Herbarium was further enlarged by collecting the 
flora of Matheran, Mahableshwar, Abu, and other places 
adjoining the State of Baroda. ^ 

(i!) — T echnical Education. 

The Kala Bhavan, literally House of Arts, is a Techni- 
cal Institute of great practical utility, and is one of tJio 
most notable instances of tho Maharaja’s unceasing endea- 
vours towards progres% and advancement. No more 
useful institution for encouraging ipdustries and mani> 
facture exists in this State, or perhaps in India. 

The Technical Institute o^Baroda was founded in June 
1890 , with classes for drawing, carpentry, and dyeing and 
calico-printing, and a class in ^echanical engineering 
was added in the same fear. The Training College for 
men and the agricultural classes, which were already in 
existence, were amalgamated with the Institute. Thus, 
in the first year of its existence, the Institute was provided 
with six different coursesrof instruction, each to extend 
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over a period of three years, and was furnislftd with a 
library, a chemical laboratory, a physical laboratory, and 
•other appliances. Workshops for the practical instruction 
of the students of ^e carpentry and mechanical engi- 
neering classes were also fitted up along with a dye-house 
for dyging and calico-printing. The subjects and methods 
of study hr,ve undergone revision in subsequent years 
according to now needs and requiremejits. 

In 1891-95^ the Maharaja sanctioned a sum of 
ISs.' 50,000 towards the preparation of literary, scien- 
tific, and technical books in the Gujrati and Mahniti 
languiges. Three Branch Technical Institutes were 
opened in the same year : one at Kathor in^aosari District, 
another at Pe*tlad in Baroda District, and the third at 
Pjftan in Kadi Disfrict. And the workshops of the 
palace and the engineering workshops of the Public 
Works Department were added to the Central Institute 
at Baroda. 

The work of preparing books was closed in 1896, 
with an additional grant of Rs. 15,000 to meet the 
liabilities already incurred. And in the same year the 
Branch Institute of Petlad*was transferred to Vaso, 
One practical and gratifying result of the Petlad-Vaso 
Institute was the opening of the successful dyeing factory 
of Potlad, of which mentionihas already been made under 
the head of Industries. ^ 

In 1897 an impor^nt addition was made to the Central 
Institute. A weaving class was,opened with the object of 
introducing the fly-shuttle arrangement in the ordinary 
hand-loom in use in this country. 

In 1699 the Technical Institute of Patau was trans- 
ferred to Vadnagar, and tl^e agricultural classes were 
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bopurated from the Central Institute, and added to the 
Model Farm under the Director of Agriculture, Some 
account of this has been given under ^he head of Agri-, 
culture. 

More ambitious work was undertSken after a visit of 
the then Principal to the Paris Exhibition of 1900 ; but 
much of this work, like nib and button -making, brush 
manufacture and pyrography^ had to be abandoned sub- 
sequently. A class in watch -making was started in 1902, 
and has been continued. In 1904, the Vaso Braiwir 
Institute was closed, and a Branch Institute was opened 
at Padra. 

Such has been the past history of this lemarkable 
Institute with its Branches, and the following brief 
account of its working during the tvo years undbr repvrt 
will indicate its present utility. 

There were six schools under the KaltuBhavan during 
the years under report, viz,y those of Art, Architecture, 
Mechanical Engineering, Dyeing and Calico-printing, 
Weaving, and^'Watch-making. There are also three Dis- 
trict Technical schools at Vadnagar, Vaso and Kathor. 

The total number of atudqnts in the Eala Bhavan rose 
in the last year from 192 to 233, while that in the^ 
Branch Institutes fell from 100 to 83*during the last year. 
The fall was mainly due to tl^ prevalence of the bubonie 
plague. 

Out of 233 students in the Eala Bhavan there were 
63 students belonging to the City cff^Baroda, 30 to other 
places in the Qaroda State, and 140 outsiders'. Among 
the outsiders, 37 came from the other Native States of 
Gujrat and Kathiawar, 77 from the Bombay Presi^onoy^ 
and 26 from the Central Provinces of Indb. 
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Besides the usual Kala Bhavan scholarships^ ther^ 
were 7 apprentice scholarships of Rs. 8 each per mensem, 
and tenable for three years, awarded by the Director oi 
Public Instruction of the Central Provinces, to help 
students from the Central Provinces to prosecute their 
studies in our Institute. There was also a scholarship 
of Rs, 15 per month awarded by the Porebunder State, 
and one of Rs. 7 per month by the Manavadar State, to 
the students belonging to those States. 

iSukool of Art. — M the annual examination of Sir J. 
J. School of Art, Bombay, 77 students of our School of 
Art presented themselves and 36 were successful in 
obtaining certificates, 3 of them being prize*winners. 

School of Mechanical Engineering . — Since the re- 
cognition (9’ this school# by the Government of Bombay 
for Engineers’ Examinations under the Bombay Boiler 
Inspection Act, it Ifas been attracting a very large num- 
ber of students from almost all parts of Gujrat, Kathia- 
war and the Deccan. There were 68 candidates who 
appeared at the Entrance Examination held* during the 
year, of whom only 25 were admitted, as no more could 
be accommodated. 8 students of this school were success- 
ful in obtaining the Engineer*!? certificate from the 
Government of Bombay during the year under report. 

Occupations of passed St^d^nts ^ — It may be stated 
generally that the students of the School of Art mostly 
get employed as draftsmen or drawing teachers, and only 
a few set up as photo^aphers, j)aint6rs, engravers or 
modellers. The students of the School ot Architec- 
ture either get employed as draftsmen, maistries or sub- 
overseer| in the P. W. Departments of the various Gov- 
ernments, or set up as carpenters. The students of the 
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School of Mechanical Engineering gel employed in the 
various mills, factories and workshops as pattern-makers, 
moulders, smiths, fitters, turners, machine men, foremen 
or engineers. The students of thr Dyeing and Calico- 
printing School get employed in dye houses and dyeftig 
£ictories, or set up as dyers and calico-printers. The 
students of the Weaving School either self up as hand 
loom weavers, or get employed in the hand loom weaving 
Victories. The School of Watch-ma|^ing has not sent^ont 
any students, being only recently opened. 

Five sJlver medals, four bronze medals and a certificate 
of merit were awarded to the articles exljibited by the 

Baroda Institute at the Industrial and Arts Ei;hibition 

« 

held at Madras in connection ^ with the 1/^th Indian 
National Congress. 

It is necessary to mention that th^ present successful 
management of the Institute is largely due to the care 
and industry of Mr. Raojibhai M. Patel, its Principal. 
He was one^of the young men who were sent to Euro])e 
by His Highness at State expense, and he studied mecha- 
nical engineering, cotton spinning and weaving, and the 
manufacture of textilecmachinery at Bolton and Manches- 
ter. He became a member of tho* Institute of Mechani- 
cal Engineers when in Endand, and returned to India in 
1896. Since December 1902 he has been continuously 
in charge of the Technical Institute. 

/ 

( m ) — Education oc thk Maharaja’s children. 

Mr. T. H. French was in charge of the education of 
llis Highness the Maharaja’s third son, Baj Kninar 
Shivaji Rao, who is preparing himself for the* Bombay 
Matrionlation Examinatiim to be held in November 190.5, 
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with the addition of French. He worked 197 days 
during the last year, •about 6 hours every day, except 
Saliurdays when he did three hours’ work. 

His Highness’s only daughter, Raj Kumari Indira Raja, 
worked for 204 days during the last year. She studied 
English with Mias Meade till March 1904, and with Miss 
Bhor during tBe subsequent months. She has begun the 
Fifth Reader ( Longman’s Ship ” Literary Series ) and 
Oardener’s History gt England, and does English com- 
position, translation, analysis, para])hrase, and parsing. 
She is also doing Domestic Economy and NaturaLScienoe, 
and in Geography has done a portion of Asia. Music is 
included in her studies ; and in Mahrati she has finished 
the Sixth Reading Boolj. In Sanscrit she has finished 
Dr. l5handarkar’s First Book, and has done some lessons 
of the Second Book, She has mastered the fourth Act 

m 

of Kalidasa’s Shankutalu, and can repeat and construe the 
verses contained in that Act. She has also read some 
stories from Panchatantra, and selected passages from the 
Rainayana. In Arithmetic she is doing Fractions and 
Decimals and Practice. Sewing and embroidery work 
are a part of her education. • 

fiaj Kumar Dhairyashil Rao worked 174 days during 
the last year. His English studies have been Nursery 
Rhymes, Macaulay’s Horatius, &c. He also studies 
Grammar, Parsing, and Bhashantar Pathamala 1 and II. 
His writing has much ii^roved, and much time has been 
spent over it; he is still, however, sf very slow writer, and 
this is equally noticeable in his vernacular work. In 
Arithmetic he has been doing the Measures. In Mahrati 
he has finfthed the Second Reading Book, and very nearly 

the Tlfird, with explanations and meanings of difficult 
86 
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wordi^. Had be not been taken ill, he. would have been 

able to finish the studies of the Third Vernacular Stan- 

. ® * 

dard. A little Sanscrit, mainly learning the forms cof 
verbs and nouns, was also done, and he showed keenness 

A 

for this subject. 
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XJ.— MEDICAL. 

(a) — O bgankati<»i of the Department. 

The Chief Medlioal Officer, Dr. Shamsndin Salemani,. 
L.M., is the head of the Mtdical and Vaccination Depart- 
ments.* He joined the service of the State in 1876, and 
has the entife superintendence and control of all medical 
institutions. He also superintends the vaccination work 
of the Sanitary Commissioner. 

Civil fjijrgeons ar^ el^ible for the medical charge of 
all hospitals, civil or military, as well as for the posts of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, House Surgeon, Chemical 
Analyser, Medical Storekeeper, and also for tly) office of 
Jail SuperintendenJ:. 

Assistant S#rgeons are eligible for the medical charge 
of 1st class dispensaries, civil or military, as well as for 
the duties connected lyith Animal Vaccination and the 
Lunatic Asylum* 

The Chemical Analyser Dr. Sorabji F. Gazdar is also 
the Medical Storekeeper. As Chemical Analyser ho has 
to examine substances in cases of suspected poisoning. 
As Medical Storekeeper he has to supply the various 
medical institutions with medicines and* instruments. 

One or more Hospital Assistants are attached to every 
hospital, and in some cases they^are given independent 
charge of small dispensaries. 

Medical Pupils, who have acquired certificates of pro- 
ficiency, are employed forcompounding and dispensing 
medicines. 

(6)— Institutions. 

The subjoined table gives an exhaustive list of all the 
medical institutions in the State open to the public as well 
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us the number of in-door and out-door patients treated 
therein during the last two yeajs. The Jjunatic Asylum ' 
and the Military Hospitals are not shown. ^ 


Baroda SJity. 



1902-05. j 

,1908-04. 

InBtittitionB. 

Tu-door 

patients. 

Out-door 

patients. 

t 

In-door 

patients. 

Out-door 

patients. 

Countess of Duffer in Hos- 
pital ••• ••• 

1,132 

c 

15,854 

942 

16,866 

Jamuabai '^Dispensary .. 


44,760 

... 

43,908 

Jfahamadwadi D i s p e n- 
sary ••• 


f 

19,798 

( 

• • • 

'18,659 


Baroda District. 


c 

1902-08. 

190.5-04. 

Institutions , 

In-door 

Out-door 

In-door 

Out-door 

c 

patients. 

patients 

patients. 

1 atients. 

Dabhoi Dispensary 

c 

15 

8,0-?4 

9 

1,596 

Petlad Dispensary 

. 27 

11,919 

12 

13,957 

Annsoya Leper Asylum.., 

148 

1,968 

144 

1,401 

8aukheda Dispensary ... 

4 

6,786 

• •• 

5,628 

Sinoi Dispensary 

V 

6,478 

2 

6,172 

Saoli Dis^nsary ^ 

... 

6,945 

• •• 

5,564 

Vaghodia Dispensary^ ... 


2,404 

• •• 

2,636 

Earjan Dispensary 

... 

2,412 

• • • 

2,601 

Padra Dispensary 

3 

7,987 

1 

7,616 

Sojitra Dumnsaiy 
Tilakwada Dispensary ... 

4 

9,069 

2,100 

2 

.ft 

9,980 

• 





.. . ■ ■ 
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Naasari District. 


m 

Institutions. 

• 1902-08. 

1908-04. 

Indoor 

patients. 

Ont-door 

patients. 

In-door 

patients. 

Ont-doc 

patients 

• 

Naosari Civil HosQtial... 

66 

14,453 

58 

12,825 

Gandevi Dispensary . . . 

1 

8,181 

• • • 

6,841 

Billimora Dispensary ... 

4 

6,027 

4 

5,140 

'"Kathor Dispensary ‘ ... 

i ... 

6,535 

... 

5,181 

Yellaoha Dispensary ... 

• • • 

1,525 

... 

833 

Songad Dispensary 

1 

3,873 

4 

3,468 

Vyara Dispensary 

... 

3,938 

*** • 

3,785 

Mahuwa Dispensary , ... 

... 

5,493 


3,805 

Palsana Dispenlary 


3,737 

... 

1,279 


lOidi Dhtricl. 


Institutions, 

1902-08. 

1908-04. 

In-door 

patients. 

Out-door 

patients. 

In-door 

patients. 

* ' Out-door 
patients. 

Pataa GivU Hoapital 


61 


67 

10,034 

Eladi Civil Hospital 


. 49 

8,891 

82 

8,617 

Mehsana Dispensary 


BS 

8,303 

72 

7,644 

Yisnasar Dispensai^ 


58 

^198 

96 

6,001 

Yadnagar Dispensary 


1 

7;498 

... 

8,360 

Eherala Dispensary 


9 

4,145 

a 

5,861 

Yiiapur Dispansai^ 



10,301 

4 

10,561 

Sidtipnr Dispensary 

• •• 

^26 

6,030 

18 

6,659 

^ol Dispensary 


• • « 

12,22« 

••• 

9,528 

Dehgam DiapenBary 


5 

8,025 

••• 

^,168 

Ohanasma Dispensary 


10 

5,846 

2 

5,228 

Dispensary 


23 

2,686 

2 

2,085 

Harq iwpepiiry 


• •• 

1,664 

« a • 

2,061 
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Amreli Distfi&^ 



fv 

1902-08. 

a 

1908-04. ♦ 

Institutions, 

In-dooor 

patients. 

% 

Ont-door 

patients. 

In-door 

patients 

• 

Out-doof 

patients. 

Amreli Civil Hos- 
pital 

149 


155^ 

10,878 

Dwarka Civil Hos- 
pital 

2 

7,278 

11 

8,191 

Kodinar Dispensary.. 

4 

6,363 

4 

6,645 

Damuagar Dispen- 
sary 

5 

6,160 

L 

• * * * 

5,570 

Beyt Dispensary ••• 


^ 6,766 


! ‘ 6,285 

Dhari Town Dispen- 
sary • « • . . ■ 

a 

2,8B6 

1 

3,156 

Khamba Dispensary 

..«••• 

1,695 



1,226 


It will be seen from the above lists that the State 
affords medical relief to the people on a liberal and exten- 
sive scale, and the .people avail themselves of it very 
largely. There are three institutions in the city of 
Baroda. Dr. M. M. Gimmi is in charge of the Dnfferiii 
Hospital. But amon^ all the city institutions, the 
Jamnabai Dispensary, situated in the heart of the town, 
is the most popular, and treat/ forty-four thousand pa- 
tients aijnually, giving an average of over 120 patients 
daUy. Among the Taluka dispensaries those of Petlad, 
Sojitra, Kaosari, Patan, Vijapur, Kalol and Amreli are 
the most popular, each treating about ten thousand or 
more patients annually# 
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The Dufferin Hoepital, of which Dr. Sumant MeUla has 
lately been appointed House Surgeon, treated the largest 
number of in-door patients. Among the Taluka institu- 
tions, leaving out the An^oya Leper Asylum, the hospitals 
at Ainreli, Naosari, Fatan, Visnagar and Kadi treated the 
largest m^bor of in-door patients. Out of the total out- 
door attendancof about 50 per cent, was of men, about 30 
per cent, of children and about 20 per cent, of women. 

(c)n-PBBVAn.iNG Diseases. 

The most common diseases for which patients were 


treated at the different medical institutions, ircluding 


military hospitals, during the last two 
below : — 

years are shewn 

Name of Diseases 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

Malarious Fever 

102,522 

8.0,488 

Worms.** 

11,854 

12,928 

Dysentery 

4,737 

5,481.: 

4,115 

Diarrhoea 

5,649 

Venereal Diseases 

6,.870 

5,167 

Rheumatic Affections ... 

10,653 

9,569 

Diseases of the Nervous System 

7,658 

7,227 

Do. Bye 

25,427 

29,517 

•Do. Ihr 

16,115 

16,653 

Do. Skin 

27,458 

27,687 

Do. Lungs .*. 

838 

661 

Other Diseases of the Respiratory S]^tem.| 

16,487 

15,006 


It will be seen that, leaving* out malarial fever, the 

most common diseases are shin diseases and eve affec- 

% 

iions. The last is very common in this State, owing 
probably to the dust and the glare of the sun, and also 
to coltivB^rs and their women and children watching 
tlmir crops all through the heat of the day. 
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V. 

^ r C d Plague relief measures. 

Plague raged violently during the two years under re- 
port, and there were 10,196 death^in 1902-03, «nd 14,^46 
deaths in 1903-04, as has already been stated in another 
part of the report. The fumigafion of houses with Neem 
leaves was tried in both the years, and a pill prepared by 
the Chief Medical Officer, Dr. Shamsuddin Sule^ani, was 

c 

widely distributed, as he considered it efficacious as a pre- 
veutive measure. Each pill contains : — 

Quinine ... ... r. *2 grains.^ 

Ipecacuanha ... ... ... J grain. 

'^Camphor ... ... ... \ „ 

Carbolic Acid ... .. J M. 

The pills were fir&t brought to notice through the 
medium of the Indian Medical Repori in ^1898, 
and Dr. Qhamsuddin gave his evidence about their 
efficacy before the Plague Commission in 1899. The 
Parsee community of Broach used these pills exten- 
sively, and Dr. Sorabsha of that town wrote that they 
had a de^iided influence in warding off attacks of 
plague. And the Administrator of Chhota Udaipur 
also wrote that the pills had been found efficacious in 
that State. * 

I 

The best preventive of plague, ^lowever, would seem to 
be an improvement in the condition of the people*' 
Figures have been given under the head Sanitation, 
which lead to belief that the ^ plague hw followed 
on the heels of famines.' The three years qf famine, 
1900 — 1903, culminalbed in a terrible increase of plague^ 
cases, and after the good harvests of 1908-^1904 
plague has almost disappeared from the State in the our-' 
rent year. 0 
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( e ) — Chbmioal Analysis. 

The work done by tlTe Chemical Analyser, Dr. Sorabji, 
during the last two years may be thus summarised. 49 
medico-legal cartes, involving separate analysis or examina- 
tion of 465 different articles including samples of water, 
were investigatexl and reported on in 1902-03. Last year 
there were 47 such cases, involving examination of 355 
articles. 

The irjedico-legal o^es above referred to are classified 

o 

as below : — 


Suspected cases 

l»02-08. 

im-04. 

Huma]\ poisoning 

33 

.31 

Cattle poisoning 

2 

0 

mmm 

Blooil stains, &c. # 

14 

16 


( f ) — Medical Stores. 

The Chemical Examiner, Dr. Sorabji^ is also the Medical 
Storekeeper, and supplies drugs, &c., to all Medical Insti- 
tutions in the State. 

Every year the Medical Storekeeper invitA tenders 
for medicines, &c., from different firms in Bombay 
and England, and preference Js generally given to 
the firm whose quotations are tlib lowest. A com- 
mittee of three Medical Officers is appointed to examine 
the stock, and when any article c^s not prove to be of 
the required quality, it is Rejected and one of better 
quality bought at the sunplier’s cost* 

Several medicines such as Tincturq^, Liniments, Piast- 
ers) &c., are prepared at the Store, and thereby much 
savings is ejected, amounting on an average to about 
Bs. 8,000 a year during the last five years. 

A few ndtive drugs are also prepared at the Store for 
use at HoBpitBls and Dispensaries. * The most important of 
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them are Cholera pills, which are sold*al; about 12 annas 
for a thousand. 

The value of the stock of medioines, &o., in balance at 
the Medical Stores Dep6t was Bst 50,874 at the beginning 
of 1902-03 and Bs. 53,450 at the beginning of 1903-04. 

* (ff) — Vaooination. 

The strength of the Vaooination Department was the 
same for the years 1902-03 aijd *1903-04, ^ 4 

Inspectors of Vaooination, 36 Vaccinators, 8 Probationers 
and 43*Peons and Hamals. 

The subj^ned table gives the total num];>ers vacdnated 
during* the last two years : — , 





Persons. 


1903-04. 

Males 


28,016 

Females 


24,786 


The monthly returns^ of births and deaths show that 
110 died of small-pAx in 1902-1903, and 596 died^ from 
the same cause last year. * 

The total expenditure for vaccination for the last two 
years is given below : — 

1902- 03 ... ... ^Bs. 14,598-7-10 

1903- 04 * ... „ 18,802-18-9 

* (h) — MiSCBILAKBOtrS. 

There were 10,037 principal and 2 secondary opera- 
tions in 1902-08, against 9,557 principal and f secondary 
operations in 1908-04t* 
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A midwife whose services are retained by the State 
attended 128 obstetrie oases in 1902-03^ and 151 in 
1903-1904 in the town of Baroda. 

Ambulance classes wete regularly held, and lectures 
given, during the period under report. 

The le{Ar asylum at Anusoya is maintained from the 
revenues of Amla village. The dispensaries at Mehsana, 
Visnagar, and Beohraji are maintained from the Bechraji 
temple fgnds, and' th^ dispensary at Beyt is supported 
by the Beyi temple funds. 

Deducting these contributions, and also contrfbutions 
from the Military Department, the expendi^mre on ac- 
count of the Medical Department during the ISst two 
years is sho\^ in the following tabular statement : — 


Items. 

• 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 


Bs. 

Bh. 

Establishment 

Medicines and Instruments 
Contingencies 

1,11,728 

29,102 

26,889 

1,13,519 

28,004 

28,281 

« Total Bs. ... 

• 

1^12111 

1,69,804 


The increase under heads I|]ptablishment and Con- 
tingencies is chiefly due to increments made in the salaries 
of Hospital Assistants aad medigal pupils, and is also due 
to the filling up of some posts whicl^ were vacant. Jjess 
medicines and instruments were purchased last y%ar than 
in the previous year. 
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X.— PUBLIC WORKS. 

(a) — Constitution of thb Dbpabtmbnt. 

The Department of Public Works under the modern 
system, subject to the supervision of professional Engineers 
and an Auditor in charge of the accounts, was treated in 
1876. The State Engineer was the head ‘of the Depart- 
ment and had the power of letting out contracts ; and each 
District was in charge of a Sub-Ei^inoer invested with 
very little authority except to carry out the orders of the 
head of the Department. Such an arrangement neces- 
sarily caused delay in the execution of works ; and oon- 
tractois who did work in the outlyinjg Districts had to 
receive payments in Baroda^ The unadjubted balance 
against the State thus reached several lacs of rupees. 

In 1891 the Department was reorganised, and an Ex- 
ecutive Engineer was appointed in each District. The 
Executive Engineers were given the necessary powers 
both as r^ards works and payments. Work is done 
quicker under this arrangement, and the large unadjusted 
claims have almost disappeared. 

^bout 5 years agt*, a farther improvement was made. 
The Military, Bevenue, and Polk^e Departments us*^ to 
execute small works not exceeding Bs. 1,000, without 
any reference to the Pifolic tWorks. These works and the 
respective staff were transferred to the Public Works, and 
each Taluka has now a Phblic Works Subordinate to sug- 
gest improvements hnd carry out all the works in the 
Taluka. We only want a sufficient number of well- 
trained and oompetent Taluka Officers now to make this 
sdbieme completely successful. There is alsoa^proposal to 
g^up 8 to 4 Talukas under a competent officer of higher 
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standing in the Public Works Department, just aa Is 
done in the Revenue IJepartment under a Naeb Subah, 
The Department of Public Works is divided into two 
Distinct Branches, viz^^ 4he ^Executive and the Accounts* 
Theo Executive Branch includes all officers and other 
persons laecessary for the preparation of designs and 
estimates, the ’supervision and control of works and 
the disbursement of money, together with the requisite 
office establishment. The duties cf the Accounts Branch 
are connected with t^ preparation of accounts and the 
control and audit of expenditure. 

The Executive Branch consists of: — 

I. Executive Engineers. 

^IT. Assistant Executive Engineers, Sub-Engineers, 
Supervisors, and Overseers. 

III. Sub-Overseqfs. 

IV. Persons engaged in clerical duties and inferior 

servants. 

V. Storekeepers, artificers, guards, messengers, and 
inferior servants not attached to offices. 

The Chief Engineer is not in any way directly con- 
cerned with the execution of Public Works or tlie disburse- 
ment of money. His dtJties are to control generally the 
Engineering operations of the D^artment ; to exact from 
all employed under him a stfict performance of the duties 
assigned to each ; to re^^eive reports and communications 
from the Executive Engineers of t^e divisions and other 
ofSicers; to examine estimates and drawings > to keep 
himself informed of the progress and completion of works; 
to suggest projeota and designs suitable for effecting the 
objects prl|)osed to him by Government or by him to Go- 
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vernntdiifc; and to place before His Highness the Maharaja 
all subjects reserved for the decision of the Department. 

In order that the Chief Engineer might Ibe ablo« to 
travel frequently, and remain in Jouch with every subordi- 
nate, and supervise all important works in the interior, an 
Under-Secretary was given to him to dispose ^of all the 
ordinary correspondence of the office. , 

This arrangement, however, did not quite answer its 
purpose, and a separate Secretary was therefore appointed, 
and all the administrative powers oft, the Chief Engineer 
were transferred to him. The drawback of this scheme, 
however, is that the Chief Engineer often remains unaware 
of the latest t^ubjects of correspondence, and the Secretary 
remains unaware of the latest projects. * Th^s defect can, 
and should be, easily remedied.^ & 

During the years under report, Mr. Graham R. Lynn 
worked as Chief Engineer. lie jcrined the service of His 
Highness the Gaekwar in 1891, having been previously 
employed as Engineer in the Bombay Port Trust Office. 
During service of nearly 14 years Mr, Lynn 
proved himself a capable officer, worked harmoniously 
with all Departments, cand discharged satisfactorily all 
special duties imposed upon him during the frequent 
famines between 1897 and 1902.* Mr. Lynn retired from 
the State service in Sepjfeember J 904. 

During the same period the place of Secretary was held 
by Mr. J. R Chico. Hq, is a gfaduate of the Bombay 
University in Civil IJngineering, having passed in 1878, 
and was ^Engineer of the Aden Municipality for some 
time. He joined the service of this State in 1886 as 
Irrigation Engineer, and, since Mr. Lynnes retirement, is 
acting as Chief Engineer. 
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(6)— BuildAtgs and Special Works. 

The following important works were done, or in the 
ooarse of oonstruoticm, during the two years under 
report : — 

Baroda District — Additions to the Vishram Bag 
bungalow, and additions and alterations to the Moti Bag 
Palace. , 

Additions to the kitohen and out-ofBoes of the Lak- 
shmi Vilas Palace. Also an electric light engine and 
boiler house, with s^iew to centralising the power at 
this Palace for working the dynamos. 

Renewing the electric plant at Makarpura PaTace, and 
centralising the same at Lakshmi Vilas Paiaoe, in view 
to serving |)oth <;he installations. ^ 

A^Oeutral Market at Bhroda. 

Re-erection of the Delhi Pavilion in the Public Park 
of Baroda. % 

Kadi District — Officers’ Quarters at Mehsana. 

Record Building attached to Public Offices at Mehsana. 

School House at Sander in Patan Taluka. • 

(c ) — Roads and Bridges. 

TJhe principal roads and comroifnications which were 
done during the years ^nder report were these : — 

Kadi District — Road from the Dispensary to the 
Travellers’ Bungalow at Mehsana. Road from Mehsana 
Station to the Public Offices. Bridges and Culverts on 
Sadra Dabboda Road, Dehgam Taluka. 

Naosari District ^ — The extension of the ^low level 
bridge at Qandevi. Bridges and Culverts on the roads 
from Songad and Vyara Railway Stations to town res- 
peotiYel|. 
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, Amreli District. — An extension of^ the metalled road 
from Amreli to Kundla. The Khamba Kantala Boad — 
metalled extension of the Chhalalai Ingorla Boad. 

(d ) — Wells andt Tanks. 

The following works and improvements were made 
during the years under report : — • 

^ Kadi District. — Improvement of Jumnapur Tank, 
Patan Taluka, the result of which was that 500 Bighas 
of land were reclaimed for cultivation. •Improvement of 
Dhinoj Tank and putting up an earthen bund from 
Dhinoj to Aloda. 

Amreli District. — 26 wells in Dhari T^iluka and 30 
wells in^,Khamba Peta Mahal were compV^ted, and others 
were in progress at the close oithe last year.* 

Three wells in the reserves of the Dhari forests were 
completed. 

Kao&ari Distrkt.^A new well at Tarsadi, 

Baroda District. — Repairing and improving Pi) Tank, 
its water being utilised for irrigating rice crops. 

{e ) — Watbbworks and Drainage. 

The following works and improvements were done 
within the years under report : — ^ 

Baroda District. — The Vishwamitri feeder to aug- 
ment the quantity of water in the Sayaji Sarovar lor 
the water-supply of Bardda Qity was done. The capa- 
city of the lake was increased froiq. 1,287 millions cubic 
feet to 1,817 millions dft. The catchment area was 
increased from 36 i^uare miles to 58 square miles. 
The work of supplying the Baroda Oantonment with 
water from this lake was carried out, and the Bhadran- 
Siswa drain was completed. 
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Kadi Districi.-^h.e Balisana-Keshvi draig, 28^ 
chains in length and 8 and 12 feet wide, was executed* 
Six miles of canal were excavated, clearing the Kadi 
western drainage. A weir was built to prevent damage 
to the Bailway Bridge tear Banuj from the deepening 
of the water-course by the floods of 1901-02. 

, if) — Bailwat3. 

There are four State Railways. 1. Dabhoi Railway, 
2. Petlad Railway, 3. Mehsana Railway, 4. Vijapur- 
^Kalol-Kadi Bailwaij^. A short account of each will be 
interesting. ^ 

1* Dahhoi Railway System , — This was the first line 
owned by His Highnesses Government, andVas gjjened in 
1873. It B on the narrjw-gauge (2'-6") system* The 
manifgement has been entrusted to the B* B. & C. I. 
Railway Company. It credits all traflBo receipts in detail, 
and debits the actuhl cost of working the line to His 
Highness’s Government, charging a certain percentage of 
gross receipts for general superintendence exercised by 
the Company’s Ofiioers. The different branches of this 
line opened for traflSc are as under ; — 


, Dates. 

Bections. 

*• 

Mileage. 

April 1873 ... 

Miagam to JOabhoi •*•• 

20-00 

April 1879 

Dabhci to Uhandod 

10-62 

September 1879... 

Dabhoi to Bahadarpur... 

9*64 

July 1880 

babhoi t<j Qoya^ate ... 

17-00 

January 1881 ... 

Goyagate to Vjshwamitri. 

1-68 

June 1890 

Baha&rpur to Bodeli ... 

12-77 

July 1897 

Yiahwamitri to Padra ... 

7-14 

July 1903 

Pa^ to Mobha 

9*20 


Total... 

80*00 
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• An extension from Mobha to ^anjat, about 6*49 
miles, is under consideration. 

The total oapital outlay on this 4ine up to the end of 
June 1904 is Rs. 24,48,057. The lino being on narrow 
gauge, it is dissimilar to the parefit line, the B. B. & 0. 1. 
Railway, and requires special care and attention. The 
ratio of expenditure to gross receipts stands* high in 
comparison to the B. B. & 0. I. Railway and to our 
other lines. 

A review was made in 1896 of the •working of this 
line from the beginning, and it was Pertained that it had 
on the average uniformly paid interest at 4 per cent, on 
the capital e^enditure. In years of specif expenditure, 
when sMiew line was constructed, or additions were made 
to the rolling stock, the perceiHage was sometvhat lower. 
In the year 1902 the percentage was 3‘68, while in 1903 
it was only *33. This abnormally^ low percentage was 
due to the purchase of 3 new engines chargeable to the 
current accounts. 

2. Petlffd Railway System . — This line was sanction- 
ed in December 1888. It is constructed on the broad- 
gauge (5-6'') system. It is worked by the B. B. & 0. I. 
Railway on certain oonditions, one of which is that it 
provides the use of the rolling stack free. This line was 
opened for traffic as under: — 


Date. 

jjjjimjmm 

Mileage 

May 1890 

^jiand to Petlad 

18‘17 

Jane 1901 

Fetlad to Taiapor ... 

8-88 


Total... 

■IB 
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The total capi<^l*outIay on this line up to the ^Oth <ff 
June 1904 is Rs. 11,46,908. The receipt side in this line 
shows a decided advantage over the Dabhoi group, it 
having been constructed on a similar gauge to that of the 
parent line, the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company. On a 
review in 1896 it was found that this line had secured, 
on an average, 6*26 per cent, interest on the capital 
cost. Since then the extension from Petlad to Tarapur 
was made, and the percentage of interest during the 
year 1902 was 4*8^and in the next year it was 4*42. 

3. Mehsana Railway System . — The question of Rail- 
ways in the northern part of His Highness’s tenrritories, 
which required development of its resources by the 
construction of* feeder Railways to the Western Rajpu- 
tan^ State line, was firsf mooted in 1880. A Railway 
from Mehsana to Vadnagar (20*73 miles) was sanctioned 
in 1885, and the actual construction was commenced in 
June 1886. It is on the metro-gauge system, the same 
as the Rajputana-Malwa line. This line was extended 
to Kheralu in the next year, and as Mehsana was found 
a oonvenient centre for the feeder lines in the Kadi 
Division, branches from zt to Patan and Viramgam 
we^p added. The different braifches were opened for 
public traffic as under^ — 

Data. Septionia Mileage. 


1887 

Mehsana to Vadnagar « 

20*78 

188$ 

Vadnagar to Ehezalu ...• 

7*00 

1891 

Mehsana to Patan 

24*69 

1891 

Mehsana to Viramgam 

40*21 


i 


Total 


92-63 
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' By \\\e construction of these feeder lines the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar has been brought into direct oonneotion 
with the Bajputana-Malwa Bailwa^, thus affording faei- 
Jity for the traflSo coming from Northern India, through 
Mehsana, to the Kathiawar States. 

The capital outlay on this line up to the end of June 
1Q04 is Rs. 33,84,526. The line is worked Jby the B. B. & 
C, I. Railway Company, which provides the use of 
the rolling stock, and charges the same percentage of 
receipts as on the parent line. Th^ percentage of ex- 
penditure to the gross receipts is generally higher on the 
Rajputaha-'Malwa lino, with which this line is in con- 
nection, thaiv on the B. B. & C. I. Ra^llway which 
connects *the Petlad line. At the end of^ the year 
1895-96 it was ascertained that the Mehsana line <^paid 
on an average a dividend of 5*52 per cent, since its com- 
mencement. The percentage for.* the year 1902 was 
5*89 and that for the year 1903 was 5*25, 

4. VijapuT-KaloUKadi Railway System . — This line 
has been recently opened. That from Kalol to Vijapur 
(29*44 miles) was opened for public traffic in June 
1902, and that from Kalol to Kadi (11’93 miles) was 
opened in July 1903. It is constructed on metre-gauge 
system, and is worked by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Company on ceitain conditions. The total capital outlay 
on this line up to dOth June 1*904 is Rs. 13,36,083> 


Date. 

- - c 

*Seotioxk8. 

& 

Mileage, 

« 

June 1902 

• k. 

Kalol to Vijapur 

29*4i 

July 1908 


Ealol bo KmI 




Total ... 

c 

-4^,. 
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The total Sta<% Railway Lines at present nieasure^ 
243*50 miles, and tlj^e total capital investment on the 
si&ne at the end of June 1904 was Bs. 83,15,575. The 
cost of constructing these lines has been cheaper than 
that of the B. B. & C. I. Railway line and the R. M. 
Railway and the reason is that the country traversed 
is flat and easy and did not require any large bridges. 
The average rate of interest on the whole outlay was 
4*61 per oent. ii\ 1902 and 3*32 in 1903. 

• Besides the sailings referred to above, the State 
realised from its shares in the Tapti Valley and 
Ahmed abad-Prantij Railways (purchased for an aggre- 
gate amount* of Rs. 28,62,000) a sum or Rs.«l,10,600 
during tljb year 1902# as against Rs. 33,600 dur* 
ing * the previous year. The increase was due to 
some instalments of interest relating to the past year 
being received in 1902, as stated under the head 
of Finance. In 1903 the earnings amounted to* 
Rs. 71,600, 


{ g ) — Irrigation. 

His Highness has devoted mucb attention to the sub- 
ject* of irrigation, ai^i there are several projects of saoh 
works in each District. Some of these have appeared 
of doubtful success, and therefcre not taken in hand. 
In case of some otheip the co-operation of the neighbour^ 
ing States is required, and they have been put off till 
an amicable agreement is arrived^at. It majr be useful 
to note shortly what has been hitherto done in thia 
direction. 

BiUTO^ DiBiriet . — Eight works have been already 
constnited. Seven of^ these are impounding tanka 



made the protection of the rice lands in Saoli and 
Vagodia Taluhas. The eighthr is the Orsang Ir- 
rigation Scheme. This is a project to dam t(e 
water of the Orsang river sfnd use the 
flow for irrigating lands in the Sankheda Taluka. The 
Qpmpleted works are estimated to cost 10 laCJs. The 
dam which is 2,700 feet long is on a rock foundation, 
and six feet above the bed level of the river. The 
take-off for the canal is in a rocky nulla on the 
right bank, which is being oonve^jd into the head 
works the canal, which reaches the surface bet- 

ween the 4th and 5th miles, whence sufficient ground 
will be « at command for all the water available. 
The catchment area is between 700 and ^00 square 
miles. The masonry dam was previously constructed, 
but the canal, six miles in length from Jojwa nulla to 
Akhtiarpura, was completed and the head works and 
six overbridges were finished during the years under 
report. ^ 

There are other projects in contemplation in this 
District. The project of the Aiwa tank near Vagodia, 
which is intended t& be fed by the Deo river, the 
Orsang canal, and the Jarabusai% river, and which will 
impound nearl;^ 300 millions cubic feet of water for 
irrigating lands in the ?adf% Taluka, will be ripe for 
final oonsideration with plans designs within a 
diort time. It is estimate to cost ten laos of rupees. 
Another is the Hiran river project, the object of which 
is to utilise the flow in the Fimn river, and to form an 
impounding reservoir. If the river were bunded within 
ihis State, the discharge available might not suffice to 
make it a financial success ; is therefor^ propinied to 
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bund the river in *Chhota Udaipur territory. The pro- 
ject is still under inveetigation. 

JSTadi DistrkL — The Kadarpur project is to form a 
reservoir by bunding the Rupen river. The bund is 
12,000 feet long and 27 feet high. The reservoir and 
the pick-%p dam and the percolation drain were com- 
pleted during fhe years under report. The impounding 
oapacity is about 767 million cubic feet with a catch- 
ment area of 30 square miles. This will irrigate lands 
*in the Kheralu Taifea between the Rupen and Peshwa* 
mati rivers, where the sub-soil water is deep and well 
irrigation cos^Jy. ^ 

The Ana wads dam is a submerged weir thatiias been 
built across the Saraswatf river below Fatan with the 
object of arresting the underflow in the sand. The 
idea is to raise the ws|ter after the monsoon by remov- 
able weir shutters, and to lead the water thus arrested 
through a canal to irrigate a portion of the fiarij 
Taluka. It is expected that a hundred million cubic 
feet of water will be available early in the year, and 
the area that will be irrigated is 7,500 acres. The dam 
and^ three miles of canal were Completed during the 
period underreport. •• 

The Dharusen Reservoir is an impoigiding reservoir 
that has been constructed to* utilise the flow in the 
northern drainage channel from Ootwar village in the 
cold season. It will irriga^ :^om 1,000 to 2,000 
acres in the north of the Kadi Taluka. ^he head 
works are finished, and the canal remains to be 
done. 

Sevei^il other projects are in contemplation in 
this lAstriot, the prin^pal* one of which is the 
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Babarmati Sobeme* Several trial pits were dag near 
Hadol^ bat this work was sabsei^uentlj stopped, a^d 
arrangements have been made to open a gauging station 
near Dharoi. • 

Naosari DistricL — Hitherto this District has not suffer- 
ed from any serious famine. There are a fe^# irriga- 
tion works under contemplation. The Cmrat tank is 
situated in the Naosari Taluka. It has a capacity of 69 
million cubic feet, and is capable of irrigatjng 800 
acres. The Bunderpada Weir and CSbal is an old work,* 
and is s4uated in the Songad Taluka. It is fed by a 
small stream and irrigates about 200 ];>ighas. The 
Chikhli Weirds constructed in the Vyai;^ Taluka across 
the Mindhol^ river, and irri^tes 300 biglfas. There 
are four other projects in this division in course of 
investigation. 

Amreli DistricU — The Singoda River project is a 
scheme for damming the Singoda river near Qhatwar 
by a masonry bund, and utilising the flow for irrigating 
Ihe land on the left bank of the river. The catchment 
area is about 150 square miles, and it is anticipated that 
on an average sufficient water will be available to 
irrigate 3,000 acres. This work ^is under construction. 
Another project is to form a large impounding reservoir, 
and construct a feedef to* it, to ensure its filling 
in the rains from the Sangawadi rriver. The bund ia 
being constructed near the village of Pihvi in the 
Kodinar Taluka^ and will impound an available supply 
of 280 million cubic feet, and irrigate 5,600 acres. 
The improvement of the Bhimgaja tank and some 
other schemes are also under consideration in this 
DiatrM. 
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.(/^ — Expenditure. 


During the years under report the expenditure of this 
Department was as given below : — 


Nature of work. 

Year 

19U2-0S. 

Year 

1903-04. 

* 

• 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1. Original works ••• 

12,12,954 

14,02,682 

2. Repairs 

2,92,020 

3,33,894 

3. Establisbmentip 

1,53,074 

1,79,361 

Tools' and Plaut^.. 

28,071 

10,985 

Petty Revenue Public 
\^orks ••• ••• 

17,078 

•54,811 

6. Petty Military Public 
Works ..t 

25,569^ 

7. Famineiflelief Works ... 

2,04,058 

7,166 

8. Refund 

• 


108 

Total 

• 

• 19,32,814 

19,88,951 


The following table will show the total expendi- 
ture incurred in each District during the j^ears under 


report : — 


Divisions. 

• 

*19004)3. 

19034)4. 

■ “ 

1. Baroda City 

Bs. 

ti8,21,505 

Bs. 

8,67,749 

2. Baroda District 

4,21,817 

8,71,768 

8. Naosari District ... * 

2,17,845 

1,25,594 

4. Eadi District 

• 4,15,892 

1,21,922 

6. Eadi Irrigation 

1,99,727 

2,36,407 

1,87,668 

6. Amieli District 

4,77,887 

7. Qardens 

1,19,621 

1,86,878 

d 

19,82,814 

19,88,951 


39 











In a(!fdition to ihe expenditure above^shown the De- 
partment expended on account of contribution works for 
other Departments the sum of Bs. 1,95,843 and U%. 
2,66,464 respectively during the two years under report. 
Thus the total expenditures were Ra. 21,28,659 and 
Rs. 22,55,415 respectively. The ratio of the cogt of the 
establishment to the total outlay was 7*19 in 1902-03 
and 7’95 in 1903-04. 

There were four Executive Engineers in the four 
Districts during the period under repqrt ; and Che work ^ 
of Mr. ]JI. B. Patel, Executive Engineer of Kadi, has 
received the favourable notice of His Highness the 
Maharaja, in the Current year* He was seCt to England 
for education by the State, au,d qualified hixiself both 
as a Mechanical Engineer and as a Civil Engineer. 
His Highness has given him special promotion for 
careful and meritorious work. 



XI.— POLICE. 

« (a) —C onstitution of the Force. 

During the fwo years under report the Department 
was administered by Mr, Govindbhai Hathibhai Desai, 
B.A., LL.B., under the designation of Assistant Police 
Commissioner. TliU duty of the Police Commissioner 
was mainly confined to recording his opinions on^memo- 
randa submitted through him to higher authorities for 
orders. Mr. De§ai took his LL.B. in 1888, ane^ entered 
the Baroda ^service in 1883. For nearly 12 years he 
serveJ in the Judicial Department in several capacities, 
as Munsiff, as Magistrate, and as Assistant Judge. 
He came to the Police Department in 1901 as Assistant 
Police Commissioner, and has continued in that post 
ever since. ^ 

Each of the four Districts of the State is placed under 
a District Police Officer, and each District Police 
Officer has under him Inspector^ of Police having 
charge of two or more •Talukas. Under the Inspector 
there is a Fouzdar for eaeh Taluka^ and each 
Fouzdar has a number ef N3ib Fouzdars, Jama- 
dars, Havaldars, and Sepoys under him. The Fouzdar 
in the Police Department an^vrers to the Vahivatdar 
in the Revenue, and the Munsiff in the judicial 
Department, being in immediate charge of a Taluka 
which may be considered the lowest administrative 
unit. If the 32 Taluhas are well administered, the 
good gOT^'nment of the Sta|e is fissured. 
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The aanotioned strength of the Police Force, in- 
cluding non-efFeotives, was 4,8 “JD in both the years 
under report. The total sanctioned strength, excluding 
non-effectives, was 4,763 in thetlast year and was distri- 
buted os follows : — 


District 

Sanctioned 
strength 
excluding 
non- 
elf ectives. 

Jail, 

Treasury, 
Quart), 
and othei 
duties. 

X 

1 

« 

Vacancies. 

1 

< 

Number 
engaged m 
prevention 
and 

detection 
of crime 

• 

f 

Baroda , ... ... 

1,721 

831 

'l85 

1,205 



% 

• i> 

• 

Kadi 

1,624 

235 

• 

77 

1,212 

Naosari 

f 

895 

184 

152 

669 

Amreli ... ••• 

623 

• 

76 

•• 

38 

509 

• 

f 

• 




Total 

4,763 

^26 

462 

8,485 


c 

% 





From the above table we find that 3,485 or 80*84 per 
cent, of the force (excluding non-efieotiveB and vacan- 
cies) were employed last year on regular p|lice duty, 
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^ # 

viz.^ that of prevmtion and detection of crimei* The 

corresponding figures for 1902-03 are 3,480 or 80 per 
o€*it. No extra or punitive Police were engaged dur- 
ing the years under repgrt. 

Taking the number of policemen employed on the 
regular police duty of prevention and detection of crime, 
and comparing it with the area and population of the 
whole State, we find that there was, on an average, one 
policeman last year in an area of 2‘32 square miles, and 
for every* group 559 men, as against an area of 2*33 
square miles and every group of 560 men in the jgrevious 
year. 

Excluding ^ion-effectives and vacaartes from the 
sanctioned strength, there v«re, in the last year, 4,311 men 
and (rffioers, of whom 2,362, 54*79 per cent, were 

able to read and write. The percentage in the preceding 
year was 52*87, and tBat in 1901-02, 49*73. This clearly 
shows that the number of those who can read and write 
is steadily increasing in the force. 

The number of punishments, Judicial as well as De- 4 »^ 
partraental, was 1,464 in the last year, (13 Judicial and 
1,4.51 Departmental), as against' 1, {188 of the previous 
year, 1(26 Judicial and )^962 Departmental). 

736 officers and men were promoted, and 49 oflicers 
and men wore given money^ rewaids, in tlfe last year, as 
against 785 who were promoted, and 92 who got money 
rewards, in the previous year. • 

The total sanctioned expenditure amounted to Bs. 
6,39,882 in the last year, against Rs. 6,52,636 in the 
preceding year. The expenditure actually incurred last 
year amounted to Rs. 5,96,414, against Rs. 5,94,111 in 
the proves year* 
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The ^lifFerent heads of charges under •which the above 
expenditure was incurred were as follows 



190S-04. 

9 

1902-03. 


Bs. 

^ Bs. 

Pay and allowance 

6,40,i<49 

5,48,661 

Arms and Accoutrements 

14,057 

c 

917 

Miscellaneous charges 

4(,409 

*44,533 

Total 

5,9G,414 

5,94,111 


( b ) — Reiwbms. • 

The following are some of the principal reform^that 
have been introduced in the Police Department during 
the last three years with a view to fiiake this department 
more eflBcient, 

(1) The police schools have been placed on a better 
ps^ooting to impart regular and systematic instruction to- 

recruits, and a Police Prashnottari, (Catechism), contain- 
ing useful informatigin ^in the form of questions and 
answers, has been published, and, copies are diatriBnted 
free to those constables and officers who can read and 
write. The to&lly illiterate taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The percentage of those that can read 
and write in the force haa gone on steadily rising, as 
already mentioned. ^ 

(2) l%e Dress Fund has always a large balance lying 
idle in the Government Treasury* A part of this monoy 
was utilised in starting a Police Bank in 1901, which 
advances money to the P 0 lioe|at a low rate of^nterest* 
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This institation has^to a great extent saved ih% police 
from falling into the clutches of the Saokars, and has 
proved a blessing toTthem. 

(3) Strict measuroE^have been adopted for preventing 
abuses in connection with policemen buying things on 
credit, a^d leaving their accounts unsettled after transfer. 

(4) Better supervision has been enforced on the part 
of Superior Officers to make the police more active and 
well disciplined. Old and useless hands have been 
removed from the service. Punishments have fallen 
from 2,127 in 1^0-01 to 1,464 during the last year, 
indicating a decided improvement in the character and 
discipline of the force. 

(6) Afrangements hajje been made for"^he better- 
registration of crime. Formerly many heinous ofiences, 
such as robbery, were left •unreported, and great pres- 
sure was often put to extort confessions. A larger 
percentage of crimes is registered now, because credit 
is given for actual exertions made rather than to mere 
percentages of discoveries. Police Officers,® who resojjl^^ 
to illegal means to induce confessions and admissions, 
are very severely dealt with. ‘Foi the better prevention 
of dKme the old systep of patrol has been changed, and 
a more effective one introduced. Suspects are better 
, registered and watched. ^ ^ • 

(6) To enable Polioe Officers to disobarge their 
duties more efficiently the ^Department has supplied 
them with handy books of reference. All rules and 
regulations have been reduced to writing and •published. 
Some excellent rules framed for the purpose of remind- 
ing the police of their duties have been printed and 
pasted the notiod-boar|s of^all Thanas and Chonkies. 
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(c ) — ^Statistics. 

The total number of ojBfences reyorted to •the Police 
was 3,764 in 1903-04, against 4,548 in 1902-03. There 
was thus a decrease of 784. Th8 decrease was due to 
favourable harvests and to the adoption of stricter pre- 
Yentive measures. • 

The subjoined table furnishes particulars with regard 


to offences against person and property in the four 
Districts of the State for the last yean^ as compared 
with those of the preceding year : — 


< 

Baroda. 

Kadi. 

Naosari 

[ Arareli 

• 

Total. 

" * • .. 

o 

1 

eo 

o 

a 

1902-03. 

1 

o 

2 

B 

s 

o 

o> 

r-i 

1902-03. 

9 

CA 

s 

3 

o 

o» 

1903-04. 

oi 

9 

*2 

Murder 

u 

14 

16 

1 

3 

1 

8 

6 

2 

37 

29 

Culpable homi- 
cide 











9 

6 

20 

24 

9 

3 

5 

3 

43 

35 

Grievous hurt ... 

SI 

22 

89 

67 

11 

12 

6 

12 

87 

118 

Bape 

TUeft 

2 

2 

2 

4 


2 

... 

... 

4 

8 

406 

392 

636 

967 

119 

14G 

96 

161 

1155 

1666 

Theft with house- 











breaking 

268 

:368 

167 

293 

44 

60 

45 

66 

519 

676 

Robbery 

28 

18f 

40 

68 

11 

6 

7 

11 

86 

98 

Dacoity 

Receiving stolen 

6 


■ 

16 

... 

... 

1 

1 

18 

• 36 

property ••• 

20 



49 

1 

5 

8 

6 

48 

71 

Criminal breach 



HH 




1 




of trust ... 

*46 




11 

14 

10 

15 

121 

106 

Mischief by fire . 

42 


liti 

if 

3 

1 

4 

6 

69 

106 

Miscellaneous ..« 

114 

188 

511 

m 

47 

r76 

28 

26 

wm 

690 

Total ... 

9S0 

086^ 

148i 


S58 

828 

210 


8888 

8612 


There was thus an increase under the heads of murder, 


culpable homicide^ criminal breach of trust, and misoel^ 
laueous offences, while the offences under other heads 
show an appreciable decrease, (The increase in ynurder 
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oases was 'opnfined 1% Kadi and Amreli District^; that 
in cases of culpable homicide was distributed over all 
t&e districts except E^di. There was a marked decrease 
in cases of grievous h]jrt in all the districts except 
Baroda. 

Referring to oflfences against property, we find a 
marked decrease in the number of dacoity cases. And 
as regards theft there was a decrease of 501 cases distri- 
buted over all the districts except Baroda. There was a 
marked falling-(?ff in theft cases in Kadi, which also 
shows a great decrease in the number of cases of house- 
breaking. 

The table given below furnishes piifticulars of other 
miscellaneo«8 oflfences : — • 


• 

Baroda. 

Kadi. 

Naosari. 

• 

Amreli. 

Total. 


1903-04. 

1902-03. 

« 

o 

era 

o 

o> 

«Q 

O 

9^ 

O 

oa 

1908-04. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

sc 

9 

o 

t-4 

1903-04. 

o 

o> 

r-4 




1 





• 


41 

Bio ting ... 

... 

17 

40 

40 

1 

20 

1 ! 

5 

1 

C5 

69 

OH ei^ce B 
aga i n 8 1 
coinage. 

4 

8 

2 

8 

••• ; 

» 

1 

1 

7 

7 

OflencaB 
aga in St 
marriage 

as 


6 

• 

10 

• 

6 

► » 

# 

1 

7 

38 

1 

82 

Off e n 0 e 8 
agai nit 
juitiee. 

16 

11 

1 

9 

• 6 

3 

• 

J 

■ 


36 

Miseella- 
naoni ... 

256 

U5 

1 

8S0 

419 

148 

282 

17 

H 


813 

Total ... 

SM 

168 

878 

48r 

175 

238 

~80" 

29 

882 
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* Thiis the offences under the abov^ head decreased from 
936 to 882. There a decrease in Kadi^and Naosari, 
Baroda and Amreli showing an increase. * 

The proportion of orime to |he police employed on 
prevention and detection of crime in the State was 
1 policeman to 1*08 orime last jear^ as ag|iDst 1*31 
in the previous year. The proportion of crime to 
population was 1 crimo to every group of 518 men, as 
against 1 crime to every group of 429 in the previous 
year. • 

In addition to 3,764 cases reported during the last year, 
404 cases were pending on account of arrears of the pre- 
\ious year. of this total, 315 wer^ withdrawn by 
Rajinamas, and 930 ordereiby Magistrate \o be struck 
off as false. The real number of cases left for police 
enquiry was, therefore, 2,923. Of these, 2,349 or 
80*36 per cent, were committed to Magistrates, 167 
or 5*71 per cent, remained undetected, and 407 or 
13*92 per cent, were pending inquiry. The following 
p(able give# the details for the years 1902-03 and 
1903-04:— 


Years. 

No. of 
cases re- 
ported dur- 
ing the 
year. 

o 

Gas^ of 
preTiouB 
year 
brought 
under 
inquirf. 

Total. 

* Cases 
struck ofi 
as false. 

Cases 
disposed 
of by 
Rajina- 
mas. j 

Number 
of real 
cases 
for 

Police. 

1 

■I! 

MB 

1 




1908^4. 




980 

816 

2,S28 

909-08. 

m 

m 


1,079 

971 

8^4 


IHl 
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The subj^iaed ^bfe gives the disposal of real oaaea for 
police enquiry during the years 1902-03 and 1903-04 : — 




Years. 

BesuittiU 

Id 

acquittal. 

A 

• 

Ra]i- 

namAs. 

R0Bi|jted 
in con- 
viccloo. 

Remained 
pending 
at the 
end of the 
year. 

Total 
number of 
cases sent 
to Mftffls- 
trates for 
trial. 

Percentage of con- 

victions to cases 
sent toUagistrateo 
excluding cases 
disposed of by 
RallnaniBS and 
those that re- 
mained pending. 

1908-04 

647 

’ 103 

1,452 

247 

2,849 

72-64 

1902-03 

6S2 

72 

2,049 1 

268 

8,006 

76*48 


• The number ofii^persons arrested during the year with 
those left under police enquiry from last year was 4,559^ 
of whom 3,775 wore sent up for trial. 

Details abou^i jlis]^osal of persons comnuttedjbr trial for 
the years l3o2-03 and 190^04 are given below: — 


1 

Years. 

1 

Releas- 
eel on 
Ka]l- 
namas. 

Died 
altei* 
com- 
mence- 
niout 
of triaL 

— • 

Bsc(5P' 

ed. 

Pending 
tria 
at the 
end of 
the 
year. 

Con- 

victed. 

i 

Acqnit- 

ted. 

Percentage 
of those con- 
victed after 
deducting 
from colnmn 
9 the figures 
in columns 
2,3* 4 and 5. 

TotaU 

1 

2 

i » 

4 


1 6 

1 1 

B 

.8 

9 

I 





mmm 


[ 

1 


20S 

4 

... 

441 


1,211 

1 61-27 

8,775 


161 

15 

10 

870 


1,429 

66-78 

4,848 


The following table •furnishes details with regard to 
property for the years 1903-04 and 1902-03 : — 

wnlch pro- Percent- .Percental of 

perty was AllegdB Oases In „ , , ag;e of pro- 

alleged to value of which pro-l perty re- 

Years, have been i^jjg atolenl perty wft i P*^P®^y leered to 

had to deal stolen, 

with. 


Bb. Bs. 

1908-04^ 1,218 1,28,807 844 78,881 60-88 69*29 

1909.08 J 1,70,611 1,868 1,08,611 60-48 72-98 
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' Judged by the usual tests the genA'alrresuHjji of police 
'administration during the years under report are given in 
the following table : — ^ • 



Percentage of 

Percentage of 

• 

Percentage of 

Years 

convictions to 

persons con* 

property 

cases decided 

victed to persons 

recovered to 


by Magistrates. 

committed. 

propeCty stolen. 
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' •XI£.— JAILS. 

(a)— DisTRi(ft AND Subordinate Jails. 

Mr. Gofindfthai H. Pesai, B.A., LL.B.^ of the Bom- 
bay University, Assistant Commissioner of Police, was 
also the ^head of the Jail Department during the two 
years under report 

Besides the Central Jail at Baroda there were four 
District Jails in the State, one at Kadi, one at 
Naosari *000 at*Amreli and one at Dwarka. 

There were two Subordinate Jails at Visnagar and 

it 

Petlad, while there were 36 Lock-ups in the other 36 
Talukas and Qub-Tulukas. 

The Cefitral tTail at Bai^da and the District Jails of' 
Kadi, Naosari, and* Amreli, are under the superintend- 
ence of the Civil Surgeons ‘of these places. The Jail 
at Dwarka is undfir the control of the Vahivatdar 
of that place, as there is no Civil Surgeon there. The 
two Subordinate Jails and all the Lock-ups are under 
the control of Vahivatdars and Mahalkaricfi. There lUTO 
Jailors and Assistant Jailors in the District Jails, and 
Jail Clerks in the Subordinate *Jays and Lock-ups. 

The total number of persons received in all the Jails 
during the two years under report was 7,620 and 4,980^ 
respectively. This decrease is (^e to a decrease in crimes 
owing to better harvests. The total daily average in all 
the Jails was 1,040, against J^522 in £he preceding year. 

Convicts were released on thd^ auspicious occasion of 
the Delhi Darbar, and also at the marriage Yuvaraj 
Fatteh Sinh Bao. Ninety per cent, of the total num- 
ber of convicts were Hindus, and a little above 8 per 
cent. Mahomedana. Mo^ of ^the convicts were of ages* 
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fietwe^ 16 and 40, About 10 per^ceflit. of the adult 
convicts know how to read and write. Agriculturists 
and labourers and private servanls formed the largest 
portion of the Jail population. • The offtnce^ which led 
to the greatest number of convictions were hurt, 
grievous hurt, and theft. Most of the sentence^were for 
^ periods for three months to six months. * 

The total expenditure for the years under review was 
Rs. 92,722 and 67,419 respectively. 

The total earnings from convict labour in all \he Jails, 
was Rs. 27,325 in the last year, against Rs. 41,009 in 
the preceding year. The average annual cost per pri- 
soner came up ir Rs. 60 and Rs. 65 dilring the.two 
years under report. The apparently largo Increase in 
the cost per prisoner is due to the parmanent guard 'and 
establishment charges beirfg distributed over a lesser 
number of daily average number of prisoners. 

(5)— Reforms. 

JMany refof ms have been introduced in the Central Jail 
and the other Jails of the State since the year 1901. 

The first and foremost (ft these is the preparation and 
publication of a Jail Code whic^ clearly lays down 
the rules of Jail management and discipline. Schools 
or juveniles hme also Jbeen established, as there is no 
regular Reformatory. The other ^changes introduced 
are of minor importance, ^nd concern the employment 
of prisoners on femuberative work, the reduction of 
writing wotk in the Jail Office, sale by oontreot of Jail- 
made things, providing Jail Officials and Warders with 
tmifotms, and lastly the introduction of the mark systpm 
for good conduct. 
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SUPPLEikENT.— FAMINE RELIEF, 1904-05 

Oujrat had "been loUg credited with immunity against 
Famines, and had accordingly been omitted from the 
Famine Chart of the Bombay Presidency which was 
prepared after the great Famine of 1877-78. From 
this fancied sequrity the garden land of India ’’ was 
awakened in 1899 ; and Baroda, like the contiguous 
Districts of Gujrat, had its full meature of distress and 
suffering. ^ It wa3 in the grip of Famine for upwards of 
three years, from August 1899 to December 1902. The 
people had tolerably fair harvests in 1903, but the rains 
failed again in 1904. There was thus hjrdly any room 
for recupeirtiqn,’ hardly any breathing time or respite 
in this long series of seven lean years. 

It was with painful anxiety that the progress of the 
south-west monsoon was watched by the Government, 
and the patient cultivators saw with dismay by the first 
week of September that another failure of crops was 
certain. Every attempt was then made by oHis High- 
ness’s Government to profit by the lessons of pa^ 
experience, and to push on all preliminary arrangements, 
so ths^t; we might be found prepared for the inevitable 
calamity. By the end«t)f September 1904 the total rain- 
fall had been much below the average everywhere. 
Against the decennial average ot^40 inches in Baroda 
District, the current 3 ^ar showed deficiency of over 50 
per cent, in all the TalukaS except o^ankheda and 
Tilakwada. The Eadi District had even a worse record. 
The annual average for the decade immediately preced- 
ing the famine of 1899 had been 25 inches ; for the 
oorrent year it had not esoeeded nine. Indeed the 
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t’ataD'and Vadaoli Talukas had l/js ^han iDches for 
the whole year, while Harij and Mehsaya had only a 
little over six. The general deficien'oy of rainfall through- 
out Kadi District thus exceede/i 60 pew cent, even after 
the late rains in September. It was, however, the 
. Amreli District which suffered most in point rainfall. 
The Talukas of Amreli, Dhari, and Damnagar had only 
about 5 inches ot' rainfall against an average of 21, 
while in Okhamandal Taluka the rainfall was only 3 
inches against an average of 19. Thus three of the 
four Districts which comprise the Stete showed a defi- 
ciency m rainfall exceeding 60, 60, and 75 per cent, 
respectively, an^ a widespread distress in Baroda^ Kadi 
and Anireli was inevitable.^ ' . ^ 

The usual warnings which fopebode the adwint of 
Famine, besides the failure of rains and increase in the 
prices of food grains, are — ‘ 

(a) the contraction of private charity, indicated 
by the wanderings of paupers, 

(J)^he contraction of private credit, 

(c) feverish activity in the grain trade, 

{d) restlessness shown in an increase of crime, 

(e) unusual movements of flocks and herds in 
search of pasturage, and, 

(/) urusual wandering of people. 

Some oi these premonitory symptoms became evident 
in September idbd. The Maharaja personally watched 
these syiTiptoms, ftid His Highness appointed Mr. 
Manubbai Mehta as Famine Commissioner to plan and 
organize relief operations, under the control and direc- 
tion of Mr. R. G. Dutt, Revenue Minister of tbo 
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Mr. Manubhai Mehta was well qualified for the work 
imposed on him. He is M.A. and LL.B. of the Bombay 
yniversitj, ^nd waf^ Secretary of His Highness from 
1899 to 1903.^ In this capacity he visited Europe with 
the Maharaja in 1900, and in 1903 was appointed to 

• inspect the working of various Departments of the State. 
He oarefhlly studied Sir Antony Macdonnell’s valuable 
Famine Report, and organized operations in Baroda, as 
far as possible, in conformity with the recommendations 
made in^that Report. 

• With the apfrointment of the Famine Commissioner, 
the strength of the Intelligence Department 5 vas dtrlj?^ 

^' reinforced, so^that no symptom of the impending distress 
might escape observation. ^ ^ 

Xhe District and Taluka OflBcers were asked to watch 
the signs of increasing distress and send weekly reports 
to the central office. The Executive Engineers were 
warned to hold themselves in readiness with a workable 
list of relief works for the immediate starting of relief 
operations, and an adequate number of Bpf|re hands to 
conduct them. Special establishments were sanctionedTor 
preparing and maturing important irrigation and drain- 
age works, so that the outlay required for relief might 
not bo wasted on unr^unerative works of doubtful value. 

The Minister, Mr. Kersaspji R. Dadachanji, was directed 
by his Highness the Maharaja t^ visit flie affected Dis- 
tricts. He proceeded to the Eadi District, and included 
portions of Vadaoli, Patan ^nd^Sidis^r Talukas, the 
Harij Peta Mahal, and Mehsana and Eheralu Talukas, in 
his tour of inspection. 

The Minister’s tour was out short by what seemed to be^ 
a timely downpour of the long deferred rains. The 
81 
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19th, l^th and 15th of September w^re«the wettest days 
of the year; the rainfall registered during these three 
cloys amounted to about 12 inches iir Vyawirand from 
to 10 inches in parts of Dabhoi and Sai^hejla, These 
i-ains saved the situation in the whole of the Naosari 
District, and in a part of the Baroda District* In Kadi * 
. and Amreli Districts, however, there was^ ha/dly any 
rain, and the situation remained unchanged. The mon- 
soon ceased altogether on the 16th of September, and the 
seed sown during these three days bore nc crop^ 

Meanwhile the Famine Oommissiodbr set out on a * 
prolonged tour through the Amreli District. Okhamandal 
was the first to suffer. Loans for maintepance are per- 
•"^issible in the case of respectable men aiid^.Pn^ciamsAm 
women who are deterred by custom^ froA resorting to 
relief works, but to grant sixjh loans generally would be 
demoralizing. The proposal to allow maintenance loans 
generally was therefore negatived by the Revenue Min- 
ister, and the Famine Commissioner was advised to sug- 
gest some wcK^k that might employ the famine labourers. 
He proceeded to Okhamandal early in September, and 
suggested the extension *of the Jamnagar Railway to 
Dwarka, and one Irrigation Reservoir at Bhinrgaja. 
This latter project is capable of proving a veritable boon 
to the District if it is successful. The Jamnagar-Dwarka 
Railway, too, has been^aken up on the programme, and 
the Government H>f India has been addressed for the 
necessary prelHc^fnaiids in the matter. The Famine 
Commissioner visited Kodinar on his way back to Amreli, 
to arrange for the transport of Kodinar fodder to Okha- 
mandal 4 Kodinar, this year, had about seventeen inches 
of rain, twelve of which fell i^ithin 24 hours. The fall. 
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though u^evenl^ distributed, has left that Ta^uka in a 
better condition than the rest of the District. The 
J?'amine Commissioner then visited Amreli Taluka, and 
returned *to ^aroda ^with a modest but workable pro- 
gramme for the whole Amreli District. 

The JFamine Commissioner’s visit to Amreli was 
closely followed by the Minister’s tour in the same 
District. He visited the badly affected Talukas of 
Damuagar, Amreli, and Dhari, and aho proceeded to 
Kodina» with 'a view to judge the potentialities of the 
two irrigation ^orks in progress there. 

Early in November, Mr. R. 0. Dntt, accompanied by 
the Maharajahs eldest son, Srimant J^uvaraj Fateh Sinh 
Rao, madfe c^tSnr througli^the affected Talukas of Ka^i 
District. HTo visited Mehsana, Visnagar, Sidhpur, 
Patan, and Kalol Talukas.* All the Revenue officials 
from the various Tsflukas were also invited to meet him 
in a conference at Mehsana, to discuss the requirements 
of their several charges, and to devise the necessary 
measures. Outlying places, which Yuvamj Fateh Sinh 
and Mr. Dutt could not visit, were inspected by 
the Famine Commissioner, and ^Jius all the necessary 
infotmation was collgcted for settling the Famine pro- 
grammes, and opening relief operations. 

Meanwhile the Famine Commissioner had finished 
another useful work in revising^ho Famine Code with 
the help of the Sar §ubah. The cod# had been hastily 
improvised in 1899 to meet presskig I'^irements, and * 
stood much in need of modifications in the light of the 
ampler experience obtained since. The valuable report 
of the Famine Commission of Sir Antony MaoDonnell 
had also been published, fad no code could be complete 
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uiWess i/. took note of the conclusion ^awved at by that 
important Commission. Sir Antony MacDonuell’s re- 
port is full of suggestions as to the 4iffereiii methods <»f 
exacting work from relief seekei^ the allptm^nt of tasks, 
the fixing of wages, the classification and payment of 
the labourers according to their sex, age, and physical' 
condition, and the relief of their dependants on works. 
The Sar Subah and the Famine Commissioner took note 
of all this in revising the Baroda Famine Code, which^ 
it is hoped, will require little revision hensafter.# 

By the latter end of September, whefr the failure of ' 
the monSoons had made a famine inevitable, Test Works 
had been ordered ^o be opened in the Anyeli and Okha- 
ciiandal Talnias. Most of tke road repft-ij works, pro- 
vided in the ordinary annual Budget, were utilised for 
the purpose. The Bhimgaju irrigation project, as it had 
been lately modified, seemed to be full of promise ; and 
the work of breaking and collecting metal on the site of 
the proposed head works was sanctioned. 

^he numbers on these tost works exceeded 600 per 
day by the middle of October. They were ordered to 
be converted into full /teKef Works from the 1st of Nov- 
ember in Okhamandal. ^ • 

In Amreli, the Test Works did not attract any labour- 
ers till the middle of November. The daily average 
rose to 200 by the end^f December. In the Kadi Dis- 
trict, the first Tesf Works started in the middle of Octo- 
ber had to be dK^d, %ut t^ere was demand for work 
later on, v^d works had to be provided.. The Famine 
Commissioner ordered the starting of the Thol Tank in 
the Taluka of Kadi, and the Muna Tank and Dasawada 
Tank in Sidhpnr Taluka. ^ TUb Hary Mahal was also 
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provided With a*iis^ul irrigation tank work at 13owna- 
Jamnapur, * The daily* average on these works in the Kadi 
l3istriot attained the figure of 500 by the olosing week of 
December, •anct some them were converted into full 
^Relief Works at the commencement of the new year. 

In Ba^oda, as noticed above, famine had been averted 
by the Septeraber rains in some of the Talukas ; but 
Petlad and the rice growing Talukas of Saoli and Vag- 
hodia had to face a total failure of crops, and relief meas- 
.ures became necessary. Test works were ordered to 
be opened by the middle of December, and within lgss« 
Aan a week one work alone mustered about 700 men. 
Twg other wo As were forthwith started in^,the southern 
villages, and f^ej too attracted upwards of one ,hundr^ 
labourers eaoh. 

One reason, why still larger numbers did not avail 
themselves of this kind of relief, preferred by the State, 
was the extremely liberal advances made by His High- 
ness’s Government to the cultivators for agricultural im- 
provements and other kindred purposes. ^ ^ 

His Highness's Government makes an annual provi- 
sion of from one to two lacs of Rupees for getting wells 
sunk by means of ad«rances made to agrioulturists on 
very easy terms, and repayable by convenient and easy 
instalments in thirty years. Rupees# 1,00,000 were 
thus allotted to Kadi) and Ra. 50,000^to Amreli, in the ^ 
Budget for the current yea|. This ^amount has been 
largely supplemented on account of ^e famine by 
additional grants of Rs. 50,000 for Kadi, Rs. 51(^000 for 
Amreli and Rs. 17,000 for Okhamandal. Most of these 
sums have been already given away, and others pro-* 
mised in the near future, wiih«the result that thousands 
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of oultivStors have been enabled thei|>by^ to Sink welle 
in their holdings, and raise up some amount of rabi 
crop for the maintenance of their fam^y and their cattler 
Upwards of 1,500 men are emplfiyed in^thiS way on 
well-sinking operations in Okhamandal, and are thus 
kept back from the relief centres. The small amount of 
crops or fodder which the wells, even during* their con- 
struction, enable them to raise, prove an inestimable 
boon to the people. Being executed by the cultivators 
themselves, these small irrigation works^ for wells are 
■us^ul irrigation works, are also economical. Unlike 
large public works, they do not interfere with the labour-- 
market or involve ^the neglect of agrici^ltuml wo»k 
and they <are less demoralising and less exp&sed to out- 
breaks of cholera and other epidemics.*^ 

Large amounts have also been sapctioned as advances 
to cultivators to enable them to buy seed corn and agri- 
cultural implements, such as ropes and motes for the use 
of their wells. Upwards of Rs. 60,000 have been 
sanpctioned for seed for the Amreli District alone, and 
Rs. 25,000 have also been allotted to that District for 
the implements of husVandry. Large amounts have^also 
been set apart for the Kadi Disttict for both the above 
purposes, Rs. 50,000 for seed, and Rs. 30,000 for agri- 
ouliural implements, iji^ecessarf provision has also been 
made for the Barcj^a Distriot. ' 

One great re^^e^i^ feature of the present oalamiiy,. 
as compared with the visitation of 1899, is that sufldcient 
fodder been raised by the cultivators for cattle. 
Dmiifng the last famine, even before the earlier months 
of the distress were over, lar^e numbers of milk and 
plough cattle had perished for want of fodder. The 
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mortality tb|se dumb creatures was frightful, and 

the months* of October, November, and December, saw 
wagon loads* of bid^ and bones exported from the land. 
The autuiftn ctf 1904 firesaged no such carnage. There 
, V as sufficient stock of fodder, either laid by from the 
surplus #f past years, or raised from the stunted food 
grains which* were not ripe enough for human consump- 
tion. The Baroda Government had not therefore to face 
a Fodder Famine this year, except in some few tracts ; 

, and the amoiintj^ deemed necessary for loans for grass 
were therefore p^'l’oportionately small. About Rs. 50,QP0, 
.were sanctioned for Kadi, and Rs. 20,000 for Amreli 
andOkhamanclal. A like amount ha»also ];>een set apart 
for the Petlad,aud Padra Talukas of the Barodg Districlf. 
The absence of mortality amongst the cattle also explains 
the modest provision of Rs. 35,000 for loans for the pur- 
chase of bullocks in the Kadi District, and of Rs. 16,000 
for Amreli. The embarrassment of the Government 
would have been greatly intensified if it had to combat 
against the scarcity of fodder this year, along with«ithe 
scarcity of water and the failure of crops. 

The prices of food grains, too, •have not risen to any 
abnormal pitch in tha^resent year. Though there was 
an upward wave in the opening weeks of the drought, 
the highest prices did not go bj^ond £5 per cent., of 
the usual prices. They have since remained steady, and^ 
there has been nothing like ^ feverjgh ^activity in the ^ 
grain market. This favourable Mature of the present 
season has enabled Government to dismiss^ witliout much 
anxious thought, questions of scarcity allowance to its 
numerous servants, and ofjiarge amounts for Maintenance 
Loans. Only Bs. 28|000 nave^been allotted to Kadi, and 
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Hs. 20,&00 to Amreli; as Maintenanc^ Loans, ^hile sums 
of Rs. 10,000 each have been prov^ed foijthe Barod^ 
District and the Okhamandal Taluka, 

Separate Loans have also been provided *for *the artisan 
classes. Weavers and potters, carpenters and black-* 
smiths, often feel the pinch of famine to a de^ee that 
is scarcely realised ; the contraction of demand tor the 
products of their handicrafts has a chilling influence on 
their petty earnings, and whole families suffer from want 
ind privation. If helped and encourt^ed with State ' 
onus, thpse useful tradesmen aro often m a position to 
mpply the Government with many articles of special uto 
DU famine works, ITor wbic^ it would Abejwise have 
-o pay enhanced prices. Cloth, woven by <focal weavers, 
troves more durable and va]uable fof the poor famino 
stricken labourers than the less coa/se quality imported 
from distant markets. Rs. 6,000 have accordingly been 
sanctioned for such loans to artisan classes in Kadi, 
Rs. 5,000 in^Amreli, and a like amount for Okhamandal. 

¥he question of the scarcity of drinking water has been 
the most difficult of all in J,he present year. The water in 
wells is fast going down, and the horrors of a water famine 
have to be carefully provided agaiilSt. Successive years 
3f drought and scanty rainfall have dried up the sap from 
the soil, and the privations of remote villages and out of the 
way hamlets will |}e beyond endurailoe unless some pro- 
[;ective measure ai^ qpdertaken on a large scale. The 
Famine Commissioner has invited statistics from all the 
different^alukas regarding their water-supply, and large 
»uma have been placed in the hands of the District 
Officers. Special boring tco]|, capable of penetrating to 
deep strata of water, have^een ordered from Europe and 
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America ; Snd the si|iking of temporary pits, andlhe biir« 
rowing of hollows i^the beds of tanks and rivers, have been 
undertaken at the expense of the State. Cattle troughs 
have been* arranged to be filled, and large wells with 
•perennial supplies of underground water have been sought 
out with% view to their being worked in case of neces* 
sity. Rs, 50J000 have been allotted to Kadi, Rs. 20,000 
to Naosari, Rs. 50,000 to Baroda, and about Rs. 10,000 
to Amreli, for ^e safeguarding of the water-supply. 

• The next itegi of relief that has engaged the attention 
of His Highness’s Government is the proyision^^of 
Gratuitous Relief to the aged, the infirm, and the destitute, 
who are a^J thft)wn upon thj bounty •of the State wHh 
the^oontraction of private cWity and the shnnking of 
family incomes. Relief by the distribution of village 
doles, and the housing of the destitute incapables in 
poor-houses, has been an acknowledged form of help in 
times of famine. Directly the period of tests and trials 
is over, the opening of Relief Works has to be largely 
supplemented by the starting of village doles and poor- 
houses in towns. Rs. 1,00^000 have been allotted 
for t];ie purpose to the Kadi District, and sums of Rs. 
20,000 eaoh to the Amreli and Baroda Districts. In- 
stitutions for housing the orphans and children deserted 
fay their parents, which bad beoDi^started in 1899| have 
since been continued under the m|nagement of the^ 
Education Department. An4 provisigp ^ill be>made to 
receive more of these waifs and strays of the population 
in these oharitable institutions. MatemitjfWxospitals 
also formed a very useful adjunct of the system of 
Gratuitous Belief during tj^e last famine, and have been 
sanctioned in the Revised Famine Code. 

*82 
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Theliiost important item in Fam|ie "fCeliSf Adminis- 
tration, is however, represented by the Pnblic Works. 
Programmes of works for the Kadi,\mreli, and BaroJa 
Districts have been settled by the highest* officers of 
the State, met in Council, and have been sanctioned by. 
the Maharaja. Emergency Programmes have^also been 
kept ready. The principles on which these Famine 
Programmes have been prepared have been deduced 
from the lessons of past experience, both here and in 
British territory. Works commencec^ during the last< 
Feminoi and which had to be left half finished, have 
been given preference to all new works ; and remuner''^ 
tive and paotectfve works are allow^ priority over 
other works. Repairs to works alread)^ executed, and 

the maintenance of roads and earthwork embank- 

• 

meiits, are given preference oyer works involving 
an altogether fresh outlay. Amongst remunerative 
works, the first choice of course fell on large 
Irrigation Reservoirs and Dams as well as Drain- 
age Works which were calculated to have a remunera- 
tive as well as protective valne. Some parts of the 
State suffer from la<ftc of irrigational facilities, while 
others are damaged hy annual inundations. If* Irri- 
gation and Drainage works be snocessfully oonstrnoted 
in these parts, «mnoh^ of the •evil is likely to be re- 
’■moved. His Highness’s Govemtuent has therefore 
engaged for ^ jjjeripd the services of an expert as 
Consulting Engineer in Irrigation matters. Mr. 
KhanduhCai Gulabji Desai, who had acted as Presiden- 
cy Engineer in Bombay, and had lately retired from the 
British service, was asked to^ give his services to the 
State in the maturing aooh preparation of these Irriga- 
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tion SchetrAs ; *and| special Irrigation Departufbat has 
been opened under ^im. With his advice, and that of 
llr, Vasantji, our frrigation Engineer, we shall be in a 
position to ^tarif such solemes of Irrigation Canals and 
Reservoirs as are likely to be successful, and to yield a 
profitable^ return. The Bhimgaja reservoir in Okhaman- 
dal, the Aiwa? tank in Baroda supplementing the Jojwa 
Orsang work, the Shatrunji Dam and the Bhandaria 
tank in Amreli^ the Dhamel tank in Damangar, the 
.Pichwiand Sfiiij^owda projects in Kodinar, the Vadnagar 
feeder, the Uinta and Anawada canals, and the Thol aiid 
Fjiakhari tanks in the Kadi Division, as well as the 
ReoJamatio^ Etmd project in Hatij, afe all being 
offrefully exan\ined by these experts. The Jankhari ancl 
the Tapti projects ki Naosari^ as well as the Sabarmati 
Scheme in Kadi, are i^lso intended to be submitted to the 
Consulting Engineer for his professional opinion.- 
Next to Iruigation Schemes, the construction of Rail- 
ways occupies a prominent place in the Famine Pro- 
grammes of the State. The Baroda territories Mve 
been intersected by a net-work^cf small Railways which, 
besid^ being very useful, are als3 fairly remunerative* 
It is true that Railway works do not possess any 
pre-eminent fitness for the purposes of Famine Relief. 
Their earthwork alone 9 forms j^e kind of unskilled 
labour which is suited to the capabilities of the relief- 
seekers. A disproportionatelir large^ amount of their 
estimated expenditure is taken up bj skilled labour, 
such as is required in the building of bridges\and ma- 
sonry culverts ; and another large ontlay has to be 
inonned in the purchase rails and the rolling stock. 
At the same time, however, the construction of metalled 
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roada fii the sandy soil of Gujrat il^ot*" a leSi expensive 
nndertaking; and the annual cost or tbeir^naintenance 
is so great that Railways on the metre and narrow gauge 
prove more economical in the fod. Afccortiingly, we 
have included in our Programme the Nar-Vaso line in^ 
.the Baroda District, the Beohraji and Harij^Iines as 
well as the Vijapur-Vadnagar line in the Kadi Dis- 
trict, and the Amreli-Ohital and Jamnagar-Dwarka 
lines in the Amreli District. 

Roads have also been classed as remunfiratfve works , 
wljerever they are capable of serving as l^eders to Rail- 
ways, or of connecting one Taluka town with anothjpr. 
They are selected (ki the ground of their |r3curlng an easy 
access either to celebrated places of pilgrimage, 
their serving the requirements of# important towns. 
They are also chosen for their' use^in securing markets 
for the agricultural products of the rural villages and 
outlying districts. 

The last ground of selection in the preparation of these 
Programmes is the proximity of some works to the 
most backward districts « and villages, where the people 
consist largely of abAiginal tribes and other depressed 
classes. To save the lives of soch backward classes, 
village tanks have been provided for in the Relief Pro- 
gramme for thii^ yea^ These, tanks will also be emi- 
«*n6iitly suitable as^ small works to he undef^taken on the 
approach of the i^onsoon, ^when the cultivator has to be 
brought nearer his own home, in order that be may 
be able.^ resume his agricultural pursuit with the 
breaking of the rains. Moreover, most of the tanks 
selected are capable of bein|^ turned into a system of 
ihmall irrigation tank works, each discharging its surplus 
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channels farther up|the country. These tail tanks, when 
linked up with eaoib other, are capable of retaining the 
necessary amount of ^vater for purposes of irrigation, 
and have a highly protective value in rich rice-growing 
“tracts. They have the further advantage of leaving 
» a rich afluvial soil in their beds for cultivation in the 
dry months. The tanks in the Kadi and Kalol Talukas, 
as well as in the Fetlad, Saoli, and Yaghodia Mahals, are 
all capable of^this use, and are included on that ground 
*in the Relief P^^rammes for the year. 

These are some of the principles of 3eleotTon 
wWch have been borne in mind in^tlie preparation of 
th 0 *Famin#P^Jgrammes fo# this year. An^ they have 
bee» liberally* prepared. In Kadi District alone a 
grant of Rs, 9,70,000 ha» been allotted for Public 
Works, and Rs. 3,33,000 for Civil expenditure, thus 
aggregating about 13 lakhs. The Amreli District 
follows next with about Rs, 4,00,000 for Poiblio Works, 
and Rs. 2,00,000 for Civil expeiidituiw, exclusive 
of Rs. 70,000 sanctioned for Okhamandal. To the 
Baroda District has been allotted a^suin of Rs. 2,65,000, 
out ofir which Rs. 1,68,000 are intended for Public 
Works. Lastly, the ^aosari District, which alone has 
escaped from the present calamity, has a grant of 
Rs. 40,000 allotted for th*o safegu^din^ of its drini^ng ^ 
water. Thus a liberal Budget of aboift Rs. 22,70,000 
has been sanctioned by His Hj^hnej» The ^laharaja for 
financing the campaign against famine this yeai^ 

There is yet another matter which requires mention. 
Tlie collection of the Land Revenue demand in its 
entirety would militate against the considerate and 
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therefore been issued, as early asfOctober,* to the Dis- 
trict Officers to formulate their proposals Regarding the 
suspension of the demand, and they were jeoeived for 
final disposal by the end of November. These received 
the careful consideration of the Maharaja, assisted by all 
the highest officers convened in Council, and the follow- * 
ing decision has been arrived at. His Highness has sus- 
pended the entire revenue demand for the year in all 
the Talukas of the Ainreli District, ‘except in two 
groups of villages in the Kodinar Talulfei, where only six 
annas m the rupee of the demand will be realized. 
Except the Vag|hers, who have to pay only a nominal 
land assessment, the eniirt) agricultural, ifcpulation^of 
Okhamandal has been allowed to participate in this vnea- 
sure of suspension. The Kadi District comes next in its 
claim upon the forbearance of the Government, and the 
Land Revenue demand for the whole District has been 
largely suspended, and only six annas in the rupee will 
b^, collected on the average. In the Baroda District the 
realisation of all the past arrears has been suspended, and 
the cur^nt demand has* also been wholly or partly sus- 
pended in the more afflicted Taluks and villages^* 

In the District of Naosari a suspension of three- 
fourths of the accumulated arrears of the past has been 
^ allpwed in Velacha d8d Vakal Talpkas. In ordering this 
suspension of r^enue demand His Highness's Govern- 
ment has followed jfWnoipTes laid down in Sir A. Macdon- 
nell's F§mine Report, which may be enumerated thus : — 
(1) An early and wide publicity to the extent 
of the Government's demapd for the current year’s 
Revenue. ' 
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(2) ^h^mbstitution of a general and rough in^ 
quiry ]?y gronpl of villages in the place of inquisi- 
torial io^ividtj^ proceedings. 

(is) The doing ,away with all differentiation 
between thS rich and the poor cultivators, and those 
with or without possession of land. 

^ (4^ The inclusion of the holders of alienated land 

and Inaiffdars in the same privileges os have been 
extended to the Rhaisa lands. 

The last^que^tjon which came up for the consideration 
\}f His Highnes^he Maharaja was a remission of the 
Land Revenue in consideration of the succession tof bad 
yesifs from which the people have suffered. In order 
to witness tiK cdhdition of the cultivators with his owg 
e^s^ and to h^r their complaints with his own ears, 
His Highness, accolhpanied hy Revenue Minister 
and Revenue Commissioner, Messrs. R. C. Dutt and V. 
M. Samarth, made a prolonged tour through Amreli and 
Kadi districts in January and February 1905. In 
Amreli, after a careful enquiry, the J^haraja has 
ordered remissions of large portions both of fhe 
arrears and the current revenue 'demands. All arrears 
exceeding Id months’ revenue demandy as w%ll as a 
fourth of the current year’s revenue demand, aggregat- 
ing in all to nearly four lacs of rupees, have' been wiped 
off, Similar remissions f9r the ot]^r affected Districts 
are at present under the lljaharaja’s coq^id oration. ** 







